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\ book could not tell more effec- 
tively than this single photograph 
the caliber of Tulsa, Okla. In a 
glance one receives the impression 
of a successful, hustling and pros- 


perous city. 


In keeping with this impression is 
the character of Tulsa’s compre- 


hensive system of  well-paved 
streets. Particularly those 1400 
cities and towns which now have 
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The Texas Company 
ASPHALT SALES DEPT. 


TEXACO Asphalt but 
municipalities in general as well, 
will be interested 


streets, 


in one fact about 
in the twenty 
years since 1908, this city has laid 
1,998,609 square yards 
TEXACO Asphalt paving. 


Tulsa’s streets 


of 


The resilient, waterproof and low- 
maintenance qualities of TEXACO 
are well-known and _ thoroughly 
proved in Tulsa. 
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Sand Cast Pipe. Micrograph show- 


of wall cross section Mag- 


ation 1 times. Note the long 
flakes of brittle graphite 


T has long been known by chemists 
and engineers that the finer and less 
angular the graphite particles of any cast 
iron, the stronger will be the metal itself. 


A direct comparison of the micro- 
graphs shown here will explain very 
clearly why deLavaud is mechanically 
superior to any other cast iron pipe. 


The illustration at the left shows a 
cross-section of a piece of ordinary cast 
iron pipe magnified 100 times. Upon close 
examination we find that the continuity 
of the mass is broken up by extremely 
long flakes of coarse graphite. 


Now observe the micrograph of the 
deLavaud Pipe shown at the right. Note 
the smallness of the graphite masses and 
the fine even texture of the metal. This 
density and the uniformity of grain 
structure give deLavaud pipe a tensile 
strength of more than 30,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

Indeed, exhaustive laboratory and 
factory tests have proved that deLavaud 
Cast Iron Pipe is 25% stronger than pipe 
cast by any other method. 
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deLavaud is 25% stronger 
than any other CAST IRON PIPE 


and... 


here’s the reason why 











Cross-Section of deLavaud Pipe at 


center of wall. Magnification 1 

times. Observe the even grain and 

the finely divided condition of the 
graphite. 


deLAVAUD CAST IRON PIPE 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


centrifugally cast by 


Philadelphia: 1421 ChestnutSt. Los Angeles: 403 So. Hill Sc. 
Chicago: 122S0.Michigan Bivd. UT Pittsburgh:G6th & Smithfiel dSts. 
Birmingham: 1st Ave. & 20th St. 


Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street 
Cleveland: 11506 East 26thStreet 
New York: 71 Broadway 
San Francisco: 30d & Market Sts. 


General Offices: 


Burlington, NewJersey 
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Dallas: Akard &Commerce Sts. 
Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Seattle: ist & Marion Sts. 
Minneapolis: 6th Street & 
Hennepin Avenue 























Additional Highways, Rather Than 
Excessive Widening of Existing 
Roads, Advocated for 
Traffic Relief 

N the opinion of J. Gordon McKay, 

Director of the Cleveland Highway 
Research Bureau, based on an analysis of 
the traffic use of several state and regional 
highway systems during the last ten years, 
the provision of new two- or four-lane 
arterial highways is a more satisfactory 
solution for efficient traffic distribution, 
nrimarily in the urban regional traffic 
zones, and relief for traffic congestion, than 
the widening of the surface in excess of 
four free traffic lanes. A two- or four-lane 
surface is defined as that part of the total 
surface width used for the free movement 
of traffic, exclusive of parking space or 
street traction right-of-way. 

In a paper before the American Road 
Builders’ Convention, in Cleveland last 
month, Mr. McKay expressed the opin- 
ion also that the traffic volume on state 
highway systems, except in the few region- 
al areas, will not require the construction 
of paved surfaces of more than 20 feet 
for the movement of traffic. On the 11,000 
miles of the Ohio State Highway System 
only 131 miles, 1.2 per cent of the total 
mileage, carried 2,500 or more vehicles 
per day in 1925. Practically all of this 
mileage is located in the regional traffic 
areas of the state. Mr. McKay's corollary 
to this principle is that highway right-of- 
way in excess of approximately 60 feet 
on a large mileage of state highways is 
unwarranted, except in the regional traffic 
areas. Building setback lines can be estab- 
lished to preserve highway right-of-way 
for future acquisition when necessary. 


Looking to the Future in Pur- 
chased-Power Contracts 
RECOMMENDATION in the 

4 nual message of Mayor Frank F. 
Gibney, of Madison, N. J., is worthy of 
careful consideration on the part of offi- 
cials in cities that have contracted or are 
considering contracting for the purchase of 
wholesale electric power for municipal dis- 
tribution, at least in such of these cities as 
are wise enough to retain an existing munic- 
ipal generating plant as a precaution, rather 
than yield to tempting offers, based in the 
last analysis on the potential value of such 
a plant to the city, as a possible com- 
petitor. 

Madison owns a generating plant, but 
merely holds it in reserve, having ceased 
production five years ago when a favorable 
contract for wholesale power was entered 
into with a power company. The contract 
has been renewed for a second five years, 
and is subject to renewal again for a like 
period before a new agreement is required. 
It has been profitable to the city, but 
Mayor Gibney looks to the future, and 
desires the city to have something sub- 
stantial to bargain with, saying: 

“From the profits of our water and light 
department, we should set aside each year 
% sum sufficient, when invested by our 
sinking-fund commission, to give us a 
nucleus for the rehabilitation of our mu- 
nicipal plant if upon the expiration of our 
present contract we are unable to enter 
into, or obtain, an equally satisfactory 
contract for the supplying of current from 


an- 
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the present company, or its successors. We 
would not have our citizens believe that 
we question the practicability or success of 
the present agreement, as evidenced by 
the splendid financial returns; however, 
ten years from now, with an available 
surplus, set aside for this purpose, we 
should be in a stronger position to enter 
into negotiations, and obtain more advan- 
tageous terms.” 








The second of the series of 

open letters which 
“HINTSAND PornTERS” 

is writing for THe AMERICAN 
City, addressed to the 

Mayor aANnp CounciL 

Everytown, U.S. A. 

appears on page 110 of this is- 
sue. City, town and village of- 
will find 
these monthly letters worth 
reading, and of practical value 
the 
standards of municipal admin- 
the 
which they serve. 


ficials everywhere 


in their efforts to raise 


istration in communities 











Cincinnati Uses Radio for Talks 
on City Government 
ipaainns gions interest is being 
not only locally, but in 
other cities, by the series of educational 
radio addresses on various phases of the 
municipal government of Cincinnati, be- 
ing offered over Station WLW. 

These talks, which were instituted last 
fall and are to continue, at the rate of 
one each Monday evening, until the end 
of May, were conceived by. Colonel C. O 
Sherrill, City Manager, and his staff. The 
department heads in most instances are 
giving the talks. Although based, of course. 
on the system prevailing in Cincinnati, 
these municipal government discussions 
offer enough basic subject matter to be 
of real value to any city officials listen- 
ing to them. 

Each week, a large number of requests 
are received at the City Manager's office, 
for copies of the talks which have been 
given. Such requests have come from 
all sections of the country and also from 


aroused, 





Canada. In some instances, City Council 
meetings have been moved to Monday 
night so that city officials may listen in 
Colonel Sherrill opened this radio series 
last September with a general address 
telling of the purpose behind the move- 
ment and mentioning some of the sub- 
jects and future speakers. Practically 
every important angle of municipal gov- 
ernmental work been, or will be, 
treated. The following titles are typical: 
Cincinnati’s Water System; Traffic Regu- 
lations; Public Health a Public Business: 
History of the Cincinnati Police Force: 
Public Recreation Resources and Their 
Use in Cincinnati; Cincinnati’s Munici- 
pal Airport; The City’s Street Paving 
Practices; Our Fire Department; The 
Official City Plan of Cincinnati; Munici- 
pal Accounting as Practiced by the City 
Government; The City Clerk’s Office and 


has 


the Public; The Sewer System of Cin- 
cinnati; Zoning; The Park System of the 
City; Developments Under the Cincin- 
nati City Plan. 


Louisville Now Offers Municipal 
Radio Talks 
SERIES of weekly educational ad- 

A dresses entitled “Municipal Ideals,” 
and similar to those offered in Cincinnati," 
is being broadcast over WHAS, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., under the direction of Mayor 
William B. Harrison 

One of these talks is presented each Fri- 
day night at 9:30 o’clock, and the ‘series 
is to extend a period of 15 weeks 
Some subject of municipal administration 
that is of concern to city officials every- 
where, is discussed each time by a depart- 
ment head or a special speaker who has 
made a study of municipal governmen 
All addresses are limited to 800 words. to 
prevent the hearers from becoming tired 

Louisville municipal officials are not ex 
tolling particular departmental systems in 
these addresses, but are attempting to ad 
vise the public of their aims and ac 
complishments. .They also are interested 
in receiving suggestions for improving 
their work, from municipal - officials of 
neighboring communities who may listen 
in on these distussions. 


over 


t 


Among the subjects being presented ars 
The Grade-Crossing Problem; Building a 
Sewer System; The Regulation of Traffic : 
The Taxpayer’s Dollar; Keeping the City 
Clean; Municipal Planning and Zoning: 
The City and the Utilities; The Municipal 
Airport; Parks and Playgrounds: Thy 
City Hospital; The Smoke Nuisance: and 
Publie He ilth 


immediately preceding. 


By-Pass Highways 

T is sometimes difficult for local com- 

munities to reconcile themselves to 
the highway’s being routed around their 
community instead of through the main 
street, but when roads are built for through 
traffic, the only sound policy is to build 
them in the most economic locations for 


the users as a whole. 


As a matter of fact, by-passing centers 
ot population and thus reducing the traffic 
congestion is a real benefit to the com- 
munity, and this fact is becoming very 
generally recognized. 
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Tank Town 


has a new 
meaning 





éé 

a TOWN” originally meant a town at 
which the tank was the only reason for stopping 
a train. Later, it became generally used as a slur 
on the size or importance of any community. 











But “tank town” has another and distinctly 
different meaning. A town in which an elevated 
tank is an essential part of the water-supply sys- 
tem shows evidence of good engineering design 
and a progressive spirit. Water storage in Horton 
Tanks means economy in first cost and operating 
cost and better service for all water consumers. 
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Tanks are not limited in their application to 
small towns. For instance, 1,000,000 gallon capac- 
ity Horton elevated tanks are in service in Ken- 
more, N. Y. with a population of 7,000 and Spring- 
field, Illinois with 65,000. Tanks of 1,500,000 
gallon capacity are located in Royal Oak, Michigan 
with less than 7,000 population and Detroit (several) 
where the population is 1,250,000. A 2,000,000 
gallon tank serves the 
city of Charleston, 
South Carolina where the 
population is 75,000. 
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Ask our nearest office 
for details of standard 
tank sizes, cost estimates, This 1¥%-million-gallon Horton elevated 
and typical examples of tank located at Royal Oak is part of the 
sel ee Greater Detroit water project. 
their value. 
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Chlorine and Sewage Odors 

VIDENCE is accumulating to indicate 

that the use of chlorine is quite help- 
ful for elimination of odors from sewage 
and sewage treatment works. The first 
isssue of the official publication of the 
Federation of Sewage Works Associations 
contains papers which describe successful 
use of chlorine for odor control in Texas, 
California, and Bath, England. Similar 
results have been reported from New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, Ohio, and Schenectady, N. Y. 
For several years chlorine has been used 
at Leipsic, Germany, for control of odors 
from sewage at the treatment works and 
from the Luppe and Elster Rivers below 
that city. 

This simple means for control of odors 
will be of great value for many sewage 
treatment works now suffering from the 
plague of odors. Nothing condemns sew- 
age treatment works so quickly for the 
average citizen as putrefactive odors, even 
though localized and not intense enough 
to be classed as a public nuisance. The 
courts have frequently recognized the 
liability of cities for damages to adjoining 
property by odors from sewage works. A 
recent decision against the city of Marce- 
line, Mo., is quoted in U.S. Public Health 
Reports for August 10, 1928. 

Sluggish flow of strong sewage, high in 
sulphates, through large combined sewers, 
practically always results in hydrogen 
sulphide formation, accompanied by ob- 
noxious odors, and in some cases by sewer 
disintegration by the oxidation of hydro- 
gen sulphide to sulphuric acid. Chlorine 
applied at the source of such sewers will, 
in many cases, retard decomposition suffi- 
ciently to prevent odors. An interesting 
investigation of the chlorination of sewage 
to prevent sewer corrosion is now under 
way at the Orange County Outfall Sewer, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Apparently the only problems in this 
development are those of cost, and the 
effect of partial sterilization on processes 
of sewage treatment. If, in all cases, it 
were necessary to apply chlorine until 
residual chlorine is present, the procedure 
would be prohibitively expensive. Fortu- 
nately, experience indicates that partial 
saturation with chlorine may be sufficient, 
in most instances, to prevent odors, and 
yet not harmful to biological processes of 
sewage treatment. 


The Effects of Hardness in Water 
HE effects of hardness in water are 
many and varied. The most im- 

portant from the standpoint of the domes- 

tic consumer is the waste of soap. The 
theoretical loss is about 1/20-pound of 
soap per 1,000 gallons for every part per 
million of hardness. Laundry experience 
indicates a loss of about 1/10-pound per 
1,000 gallons. A ton of soap is wasted 
every day in a community of 40,000 peo- 
ple using a water of 300 parts per million 
of hardness. Most authorities state that 
the saving in soap alone is greater than 
the cost of municipal water softening. 

Thus, at Lansing, Mich., it is estimated 

that with a hardness of 380 parts per mil- 

lion, the annual soap loss is $134,000, while 

the cost of softening is $103,300, and at 

Madison, Wis., the soap waste is esti- 
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mated at $67,890 per annum and the cost 
of softening only $38,225. 

The average per capita use of water 
for washing is usually estimated at 1 gal- 
lon per capita per day, or less than 1 per 


cent of the total water supplied. The 
value of soft water in laundering can 
therefore be readily appreciated. It is 
probable that most laundries, particularly 
those of appreciable size, employ soften- 
ing where the community supply is hard. 
In addition to the economy effected, dif- 
ficulties due to stains by the insoluble 
soaps formed, which are not easily re- 
moved from the fabric, are avoided. It 
is reported that clothes washed in soft 
water have an increased life of 25 to 100 
per cent. 

Another field in which savings that may 
be effected by water softening are very 
great, is in boiler practice. In this case 
the effect on hardness is to cause increased 
fuel consumption by the formation of 
scale on the heating surface of the boiler. 
Permanent hardness enters into the prob- 
lem, as the concentration increases to such 
an extent by the continual addition of 
fresh water that the solubility of these 
salts is far exceeded. A conservative esti- 
mate of the loss of fuel is 10 per cent for 
each 1/16-inch of scale. Railroads have 
found water treatment an important means 
of reducing operating costs. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 water softeners are now op- 
erated by the railroads of the United 
States, removing 100,000,000 pounds of 
scale annually at a saving of about $13.- 
000,000 per year. 

There are also serious objections to the 
use of hard water in various industrial 
Thus, hard water causes loss 
of dyes in the textile industry, waste of 
tannin and other chemicals in tanning op- 
erations, toughening of canned vegetables, 
and increased use of size in paper manu- 
facture. It also gives rise to unsightly 
cores in artificial ice cakes and introduces 
complications in the scouring of textile 
fibres. 

Abstract of a paper by Rudolph E. Thompson, 
Assistant Chemist and Bacteriologist, Filtration 
Plant, Toronto, Ont., presented before the Can- 
adian Section of the American Water Works As- 
sociation. 
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Sedimentation Tanks in Sewage 
Treatment 
N settling sewage, it should be dis- 
charged from the tanks, if possible, be- 
fore it has a chance to become septic. 
Therefore, contact with decomposing 
sludge or a long period of detention in 


the tank is generally to be avoided. The 
septic tank, consequently, has given way 
to the Imhoff tank, and more rece ntly 
the plain sedimentation tank with mechan- 
ism for the prompt removal of the sludge 
has come into favor. Plain sedimentation 
tanks with hopper bottoms are in use in 
one-half of the Des Plaines River works 
at Chicago, and at the South Sid plant in 
Houston; Imhoff tanks at the Calumet 
Works for pre-settling and at the West 
Side Works, Chicago, and at Pomona, 
Calif.; and tanks with the mechanical re- 
moval of sludge at the North Side works 
and West Side works, Chicago, at Antigo, 
Wis., Milwaukee, Wis., Lodi and Pomona, 
Calif.. Harbor City and Grand Canyon, 
for final settling, and at the Chicago 
North Side works and the Harbor City 
plant for pre-settling as well. ‘Tanks of 
this type are frequently called clarifiers. 
The Link-Belt clarifier consists of serap- 
ers which push the sludge to a sump at 
one end of a long, rectangular flat-bot- 
tomed tank. These flight conveyors are 
operated by endless chains on each side, 
passing over sprocket wheels at the end. 
On their return at a higher level, they may 
also serve to break up the scum or skim 
off the grease. This device is installed in 
the skimming tanks of the West Side 
Works, Chicago, and in the pre-settling 


tanks at Harbor City 
The Hardinge clarifier resembles the 
Fidler apparatus found in Germany, in 


which a spiral scraper rotating slowly in 
the bottom of the tank collects the sludge 
to an outlet pipe in the center. This de- 
vice is to be installed at the North Side 
plant at Houston and at Pasadena. 

The Dorr clarifier installed at the other 
plants and employing mechanical re moval 
is similar to the Hardinge in that the 
sludge is gradually scraped to a sump or 
outlet at the center, but there are short 
scrapers set diagonally on four radial arms 
in place of a single spiral scraper. By a 
special mechanism, one or more ol these 
arms is automatically extended and with- 
drawn so as to collect from the corners of 
a square tank. 

Each of the above types of tanks has a 
field of usefulness: the tank with hopper 
bottom and the Imhoff tank where their 
depth is not too costly; the hopper bot- 
tom and those mechanically cleaned where 
the sludge can be disposed of while fresh 
or held to decompose in separate digestion 
tanks, etc. The tanks of the clarifier type 
appear to be especially adapted to situa- 
tions where excavation is costly, to final 
settling in connection with activated 
sludge or trickling filter plants, or where 
removal of 40 or 50 per cent of the sus- 
pended matter is desired within relatively 
short periods. Sixteen separate digestion 
plants were installed in the United States 
in 1926 and 1927. 

Prepared from a report on methods of sewage 
treatment made by the Comptroller and the Chief 


Engineer to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, New York. 





The water-supply statistics 
of 4,500 cities will be pub- 
lished in the 1929 Municipal 
Index. 
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The floods are coming!— 














PHOTO BY NASHVILLE AERONAUTIC CORP 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER IN FLOOD, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


—Will you be ready? 
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Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ‘ NEW JERSEY 





= HIS spring—as in all other springs ready to chlorinate that polluted water and E 
+ the floods will come. Rivers will avoid the sure toll of pestilential disease? 

= overflow.— Surface water supplies will be Water sterilization—always important 5 
= excessively polluted.—Ground water levels is absolutely vital in times of flood. = 
= will rise. — Well waters will become contam- But why wait for the flood? K 
- inated! Continuous chlorination costs but one 
= Will you be ready? cent per head per year and absolutely pre : 
= Will you have a spare W&T chlorinator vents water-borne disease. j 
: —and a supply of Liquid Chlorine on hand There is no cheaper public health in =| 
: 0 render emergency service? Will you be surance. 3 
= “The only safe water is a sterilized water” = 
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| NEW YorRK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
| LO6 ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
/ WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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JOHN P. DAUGHERTY 
Supt., waneg, Dept., Houston, 


exas 
(Appointed 1917) 





Cc. EB. BRETZ 
Supt., Water Dept., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 
(Appointed 1920) 


\ 
ALBERT R. DAVIS 
Supt., Water Dept., Austin, 





Texas 
(Appointed 1921) 


GEORGE R. REINHARDT 
Water er - Enid, 


Ok 
(Appointed 1927) 














ROY D. WHITACRE 
Supt., Water Dept., Tucson, 


WILLIAM FP. ANDERSON 
Supt., Water Dept., Tulsa, Okla 

Ariz. (Appointed 1922) 
(Appointed 1923) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
‘SUPPLY 


I nstalliment No. 14—Portraits 


of Water-Works Officials in 
Fourteen Cities of the 
Southwest. 














HARRY D. SHOUP WALTER F. HICKS 
Supt., Albuquerque Water Sup- Supt., Water Works, Paris, 
ply Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Texas 

(Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1924) 














J. L. SWANSON 
Supt., Water Works, McAlester, 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Okla. 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1928) 


Supt., Water & Sewer Dept., 











Cc. E. PERKINS 

Supt., Bartlesville Water Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla 
(Appointed 1928) 








W. G. MILLER 
Supt., Water Works Dept 
Galveston, Texas 
(Appointed 1925) 








H. J. SEAMAN 
Supt., Water Dept., Laredo, 
Texas 
(Appointed 1920) 





H. L. McLOW 
Commsr., Light & Water Plant, 
Greenville, Texas 
(Appointed 1917) 
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IRPORT service is a real test of drains. Gas- officials are turning to Armco perforated iron 
oline trucks bump over them, rollers pipe for airport drainage. This flexible pipe 
crush the ground above them, airplanes land will not break from impact. Its one-piece, 
with 10-ton force.* It is important that drains strongly connected construction eliminates 
give continuous service, for any interruption possibility of disjoining. You know you have 
means impounded water, a soft field, dan- continuous drainage. 
gerous accidents. Water must be removed Write today for complete information ; 
quickly to prevent formation of danger- no obligation. 


ous soft spots. ; : *Force estimated from figures by U. S. Dept. 
For this reason engineers and airport of Commerce. 








Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of The American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMC(O verjoratea PIPE 


—§ Leo dloyr blo Uw hteeth 


@ 1929,A.C. M.A. 





Do you mention Tae American City when writing? Please do. 
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Vew, Fast Road Maintainer 
Developed in New Mexico 
rT™VHE New Mexico State Highway De- 

l partment reports that Colonel H. R. 
Andrew is now at work on a new high- 
wav maintainer which will reduce the cost 
of maintenance and speed it up consider- 
bly. A model of this new machine has 
heen at work for some time, being tried 
out under natural conditions on the road. 
While its work is superior to that of old 
types which have been used, its inventor 
is not satisfied with the speed it made. 
Present-day road maintainers travel about 
3 miles an hour. With the new machine 
it is expected to get an increase in speed 
so far above the average 3 miles that costs 
will be cut in half. 

One of these new machines, which was 
tried out on a 90-mile test, maintained 
an average speed of 6 miles per hour. Be- 
sides this, the machine is adjustable in 
every necessary part. The blades may be 
moved around, the whole machine may be 
reversed without the necessity of turning 
around, and the cutting may be adjusted 
from '%4-inch to several inches in depth. 

The machine in its modified and lighter 
form weighs 1,700 pounds. The original 
model weighed nearly twice this amount. 
While the first model did a better job of 
maintenance for New Mexico conditions, 
it did not have any greater speed than 
previous machines. Consequently, work 
was started to make it lighter yet just as 
efficient. 


Wider Roads and Stronger 
Construction 
—— is a marked similarity between 
railway and highway construction. 
Where the railways originally had single- 
track lines, they now have double, four- 
and six-track main lines. Where they 
started out with comparatively light rails 
and light equipment, they now have 
heavy rails for heavy equipment. High- 
ways have gone through the single-track 
and light-rail periods and, like the rail- 
roads, have gone to wider roads and to a 
heavier construction on the main and prin- 
cipal highways and many of the impor- 
tant feeders, but do not let us forget that 
the single track and light rail era of the 
railroad has justified and paid for itself, 
and likewise the narrow and light high- 
way construction era was justified and 
paid for itself, for it was under the super- 
vision and control of those trained in the 
highway business. 

From the report of the investigation of paving 
and general highway conditions of the Engineering 
Commission of the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Association. 

A Highway Clinic 

N November, 1928, a “Highway Clinic” 

was held at Nashville, Tenn., and was 
attended by some 650 state legislators, 
county officials, automobile club officials 
and other civic leaders interested in high- 
way development. No other matter of 
public interest would have resulted in such 
an attendance from these men who came 
in the interest of developing the highways 
of the state. Colonel Harry 8S. Berry, 
Commissioner of Highways, gave an in- 
structive talk and a report on the high- 
way situation. 
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The idea in calling this meeting was to 
bring before those interested in highway 
development various facts and figures and 
to call attention to the fact that devel- 
opment has reached such a point that 
either the Legislature would have to pro- 
vide additional revenue or the work of 
the Highway Department would be seri- 
ously retarded. The spe cific 
mendations made at this clinic to cure 
the highway ills in Tennessee, were: 

1. To limit the state highway system 
to 7,500 miles, permitting the Department 
to concentrate its available funds upon 
the early completion of the more impor- 
tant roads in accordance with a definite 


plan. 
2. 


recom- 


The enactment of a 5-cent gasoline 
tax, one cent for paying interest on and 
retiring the county highway bonds, as pro- 
vided by the 1927 Legislature, one cent 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
the secondary system and district roads, 
and the other three cents for general high- 
way purposes. 

3. State aid for a secondary system and 
district roads. The passage of the 5-cent 
gas tax will make available approximately 
$1,900,000 per year for county and rural 
roads, which would be distributed in pro- 
portion to population and geographical 
area. 

4. The establishment of uniform 

County highway organizations for the ef- 
ficient handling of the funds which may 
be allocated to the counties from the gas 
tax and other sources. 
5. The enactment of a passenger-mile 
and ton-mile tax on motor buses and 
common carrier freight trucks, so that 
they may bear their just proportion of 
the cost of building and maintaining the 
highways which they now use by the pay- 
ment of-a nominal tax. 

6. The adoption of a development pro- 
gram for the next four years for the com- 
pletion of the state highway system and 
providing such funds as may be necessary 
to carry out the program. 

7. The enactment of such laws as may 
be advisable for the protection of the 
highways built, or to be built, and for 
the protection and comfort of the people 
who use the highways. 


Concrete Alleys Cured Speedily 
N Calexico, Calif., the length of time 
during which new concrete alleys must 

be out of commission has been cut in two 


ll 


by the use of the Hunt Process. James 
W. Smith, city inspector on the work in 
Calexico, says that this curing method has 
permitted use of the pavement in ap- 
proximately one-half the time that water 
curing permits. Inspection shows that the 
surface of the concrete has only the few 
cracks that are to be expected in any cur- 
ing job. The Hunt Process consists of 
spraying an asphalt preparation on the 
surface of the concrete immediately after 
the work of the 


ple ted. 


finishers has been com- 


An Asphalt Pavement with 
Steel Reinforcement 

UNIQUE method of paving which is 
re reported to have met with success 
in England and is now being given a trial 
in Paris, 
Raymond 
Paris 


has been recently reported by 
Davis, American Consul at 

Surfastal, the new pavement, as it is to 
he laid in Paris, will consist of a concrete 
foundation about 6 inches thick upon 
which is poured a half-inch layer of 
isphalt. A steel trellis or framework com- 
posed of strips 1 inch in height, 44-inch in 
thickness, and forming squares of about 5 
inches in the side, is then placed upon the 
isphalt. To prevent displacing before com- 
; letion of the surface, each square is con- 
nected by steel pins. When this trellis has 
been set in place, the squares are filled 
with asphalt and the resulting surface is 
thus divided into a series of small squares 
bounded on each side by strips of steel 
connected by steel pins. Since the frame- 
work is sufficiently flexible to conform to 
the profile of the foundation, it becomes 
in integral part of the wearing surface. 
The weights of heavy loads therefore are 
supported by the steel framework and dis- 
tributed over a considerable surface area, 
ind the wear on the asphalt is never more 
than the wear on the edge of the steel 
strip, thus reducing maintenance costs to 
a minimum. 

When asphalt or concrete is used in the 
surface layer, the material contained in 
each square extends under the steel frame- 
work to the contiguous squares and forms 
a homoge neous mass separated on the sur- 
face only by the steel strips to a depth of 
1 inch. 

While Surfastal could be employed for 
entire sections of city pavements, it would 
ippear to be of the greatest value for cer- 
tain specified uses, such as for example, 
joints in ordinary reinforced concrete, 
street-car tracks, courts of railway stations, 
motor-bus stations, gasoline filling stations, 
and even sidewalks. The company hold- 
ing the patent maintains that ordinary 
asphalt and concrete pavements, although 
greatly improved in quality during recent 
years, are still incapable of standing up 
satisfactorily under certain conditions as, 
for example, a rapid and intense circula- 
tion, the stops and departures of heavy 
motor-busses, sharp turns and heavy loads. 





The 1929 Municipal Index will 
contain many features of interest 
and value to City Engineers. Pub- 
lication date, March 15, 1929 
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Of course youll stop when you 
see the W &'T Dry battery 
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= e hpy : 

| §=—§ Warning Flashe 
: z 
s Because of its clear, brilliant = ’ 
: Hash |= ; 
: » )6OCUf 

« Because of its clear legend in 5 

= RayHector Buttons NS 

= Because it is always working. = 
= sie ape - = ; 
= Phe W&T automatic lamp FE 
= 7 = - 
= changer and sturdy Eveready 7 . 
= Dry batteries assure continu- = ; 

= ous operation. 2 

s Batteries and lamps require = 

= changing butoncein 6months. = 

Yearly operating cost not over = 

$5.00 per flasher. : 

Signs and legends available for : 

The automatic lamp changer = . ; = 

1s a distinguishing f ature of th 4 various trathe heeds. = 

W &T Dry Battery Flasher. tia ee 5 aes = 

. ’ chnical Publication No. 86 = 

Ifa lamp burns out a fresh lamp le ; “i l ; pee ‘ Standard W& T Dry Battery i 

automatically takes its place. gives full details. Flashing Stop Sign. = 






Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 





DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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During February we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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CHARLES M. REPPERT EB. CLARK COWDEN CHARLES F. SCHROEDER JOHN H. NEESON 


Chief Engr., Dept. of Public ; Chief Engr. Bureau of Enci Chief Engr., Bureau of Engin 
Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. = ‘aan See Fa. ee. eering, Philadelphia, Pa 
(Appointed 1926) ppernte >) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1928) 
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AMONG 


CITY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 6—Portraits 
of City Engineers in Four- 





aan & eee teen Cities of Pennsylvania gare 
City Engr., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. City Engr., Erie, Pa 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1928) 











JAMES J. MALONE HENRY J. BAUM CHAUNCEY A. REZSE CHARLES P. SPERLING 
City Bngr., Lancaster, Pa. City Engr., Altoona, Pa. City Engr., Easton, Pa Borough Engr., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
y (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1897) 
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CLYDE FP. W. WALLOW WILBUR L. DUNN LYONS MUSSINA coL. LEWIS E. BURNSIDE 
City Engr., York, Pa. City Engr., Uniontown, Pa. City Engr., Williamsport, Pa City Engr., Sharon, Pa. 
(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1920) 
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More Playgrounds 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets—give 
them good playgrounds with plenty of 
fun-making, muscle-building, health- 

developing equipment—and yours will be a 
town where accidents involving children are 
few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Ap- 
paratus has been recognized as the standard 
of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every 
element of safety human ingenuity can de- 


vise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the country 
over which have equipped their parks and 
playgrounds with Everwear Equipment 
have found it superior. Also more econ- 
omical, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives complete in- 
formation. Lists 161 different models and 
sizes of apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Giant Stride 





“Whirling Climb 
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Straight Slide Swings 





and 157 other types and sizes 
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The Well-Organized Playground 
Within the Park 
66 Y plea is for the organized play- 

4 ground within the park—a play- 
ground adequate in size, well arranged, 
intelligently equipped and skilfully su- 
pervised,” said George Hjelte, Superinten- 
dent of Playgrounds and Recreation, Los 
Angeles, Calif., in the course of a paper 
presented at the recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Park Executives. 
Such a playground has a number of dis- 
tinct advantages, he urged, including, in 
enumerating them, the following: 

The well-organized playground in the 
park yields large dividends in protecting 
plant life in the park. It lifts a large 
burden of worry from the shoulders of 
gardeners, unable to do their best when 
constantly harassed by children seeking 
innocent enjoyment but overrunning the 
planting beds. By removing children to 
alotted areas, other park areas are made 
more enjoyable to older people, and those 
who wish to be passive and contemplative. 
It protects children from danger of con- 
tact with perverted individuals who seek 
the more isolated spots in the park. It 
proves a constructive solution to the prob- 
lem of neighborhood gangs, since the park 
playground breaks up the old gangs and 
forms new ones along more worth-while 
lines. 


Should More Play Initiative Come 
from Children? 
sé HERE is a critical attitude in 
Europe toward the American type 
of playground operation, with what they 
speak of as its ‘directed activity.’ 
It is thought that the children 
have their natural restlessness 
increased, and run the danger of 
losing capacity and taste for 
quiet, or mental enjoyments.” 
This quotation is from Leisure 
and Its Use, by May and 
Petgen, an international study 
recently reviewed in this maga- 
zine. The sentiment reported 
was also expressed by Bertrand 
Russell, celebrated English phi- 
losopher, in interviews and lec- 
tures given while he was in this 
country lately. Mr. Russell urged : 
“monofony and placidity” in the | 
education of all children, adding | 
that effort to provide variety and | 
excitement especially to younger 
children is one of the worst | 
things that can be done. | 
“Perhaps the greatest danger 
of all in supervised play,” to 
quote two of our own students | 
of child life (Norsworthy and | 
Whitley, in “The Psychology of 
Childhood”) “is that when this | 
is true, even though the children |G 
seek the direction and guidance, ts 
one of the greatest values of play 
is gone. The initiative, the mo- | 
tive foree must come from the | 
children if their play is to be + 
really natural. When there is too | 
much direction, the essential i 
character of the activity may be 
changed for children, and what 
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in form is play may be work; when this 
happens, the value of both play and work 
diminished. The ve ry fact that the 
supervisor or teacher is an adult, and that 
the players are children, makes educative 
supervision very difficult. Adults must 
efface themselves more, they must play 


1S 


the role of observers more often in deal- 
ing with children both in their work and 
in their play if they are to reap the full 
benefits of their activity.” 


Busy Boys Versus Bad Boys 
/-_. keep boys happily busy is to keep 
them out of mischief. <A_ recent 
graphic illustration of this truism of pub- 
lic recreation may be read in the records 
of the Philadelphia Juvenile Court. Ac- 
cording to an account given by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, there is a 
large amount of delinquency among Negro 
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"Reoroation for all, 
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All for rocroetion," 
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AN ATTRACTIVE RECREATION REPORT COVER 
For the activities described see page 119 of this issue 
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boys of Philadelphia, but practically none 
from the Wissahickon district, where a 
Negro boys’ club has been active for 25 
years. “The club now has a membership 
1,200 and a staff of two full-time and 
eight part-time paid workers and four vol- 
unteers. It owns a club-house valued at 
$60,000, which is equipped with gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, game rooms, and 


of 


rooms for classes in cookery, carpentry, 
sign-painting, photography, and other sub- 
jects. It also owns a camp with accommo- 
dations for 60 boys, where 
to be 


vacations have 
imited to periods of one week be- 
cause of the number of applicants,” 


Traffic Hazard Transformed Into 
Park Show-Place 
I ed the genius of a superintendent of 
parks transformed a traffic hazard in 
Berkeley, Calif., into a park show-place is 
disclosed in the annual report of City 
Manager John N. Edy, of Berkeley, Calif. 
I: concerns the achievement of the City 
uper:ntendent of Parks, H. A. Tibbetts, 
in Cragmont Rock Park. 

“A attractive rock garden was de- 
signed to fill the space obtained by remov- 
ing a serious traffic hazard at the head of 
the park drive. This has been planted 
with a judicious assortment of rock plants, 
which making good growth. When 
finally established, an extremely interest- 
ing exhibit will have been added to the 
ittractions of the park.” 


~ 


very 
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Seventeen Donkeys and a Cute 
Little Cart 
NYONE who in his early days has 
P 4 experienced the sheer joy of hang- 
ing onto a whimsical donkey will 
ippreciate the worth of the gift 
to which the children of Houston 
| fell heir the Democratic 
| National Convention Sixteen 
inimated, frisky reproductions 
of the well-known party symbol, 
left the embarrassed hands 
of Texas Theater Manager, 
Horwitz, have 


after 


on 
the 
gone to live 
new 
residence 
section Park; and 
track being built that 
playground children may ride to 
their heart’s content. A 
teenth donkey, a small 
beast, was the gift of 
Ben Weems, and with it 
handsome hand-made, 


l permanently in 1 nice, 
in the animal 


of Hermann 


house 


} i 1S 80 
seven- 
Sicilian 
Master 
was 4 
earved, 
to be 
visiting children at the 


and decorated 


| used by 


cart, also 


ZOO 


| Articles of Special Interest 
| in This Issue 


to those concerned with public 
| recreation include, “Has Your 
City ‘Undiscovered’ Recreational 
Assets,” at page 113; “Progress 
in Conserving the Pacific Coast 
Beaches the Public,” page 
128; and brief items of park and 
2 playground developments at 
-- Miami, Fla., Port Arthur, Texas, 
and Chicago, Il., on pages 119, 
141 and 142 
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.. the unprecedented 
— vote at the last election 
furnished convincing proof of the 
speed and efficiency of voting ma- 
chines in 2,000 cities and towns that 
employ this modern method of voting. 











Let us tell you how your city or 
county can save money by in- 
stalling voting machines. 
Write today for Booklet 
A-4 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tux American Cirr. 
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The Community Should Recoup 

and Protect the Values It Creates 

rt. HE growth of the local communities, 
| the public expenditures in improve- 
ments, the private expenditures of cor- 
sorations on railroad, transit, light- 
ing and other general and 
the expenditures of the owners of thx 
land in local improvements are listed as 
mportant sources of suburban land values 
in the report on Population, Land Values 
ind Government, a 1929 publication of the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Envi- 
rons. Emphasizing the right of the public 
to community-created values, and the im- 
portance of adequate control over new 
subdivision development, the report says 


services 


“Certain of the values created by the 
community and public service corporations 
ire offset against taxes and cost of services 
paid by the owners. Usually, however, 
owners of property derive considerable 
benefit from what is known as “unearned 


increment,”—that is, the increase of values 


toward which they have contributed 
neither effort nor capital. Most of the 
value of a site above that which repre- 


sents its original land value plus the cost 
which successive owners and private corpo- 
rations have incurred in developing ind 
holding it is community-created value 

“It is difficult to separate the increment 
ihat is created by the community from 
that created directly by property owners 
and public utility corporations. Where it 
can be separated, the community should 
get back all it creates by means of taxa- 
tion—and in many cases it does so. It is 
desirable, however, for the community to 
ivoid providing more capital for local im- 
provements than is absolutely necessary in 
the public interest, even when recoupment 
is obtained by special assessment or other 
taxes. 

“Those who convert acreage into build- 
ing lots for profit—often very great profit 

should be made to make the land rea- 
sonably fit for building before it is sold for 
building; or should be required to put in 
their contracts of sale a provision that be- 
fore the purchaser of a lot can permit the 
occupation of any house to be erected 
thereon it must have a proper supply of 
water for drinking and fire protection, an 
approach by a paved street, and facilities 
for sanitary drainage. Too frequently 
publie authorities have to bear heavy costs 
in providing services that owners should 
be made to provide in the first stages of 
development.” 


What Should Budget Procedure 
Ensure to the Public? 
\ JHEN the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research recently set 
investigating the failure of that 
city’s budget procedure to produce satis- 
factory results, it had occasion to enumer- 
ite the major results that the public is 
entitled to in this regard. This it did as 
shown in the tabulation which follows, 
and which is quoted from the Bureau's 
publication, Citizen’s Business, No. 862 
(November 27, 1928), issued under the 
title “Better Budget Results and How to 
Get Them”: 


“1. A tax rate that reflects the particu- 


about 
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lar year’s actual neéds so far as they rea- 


sonably can be forecast. 


eit 


“o A 
the 
y government is to 


reasonably accurate picture ot 
expenditures which each unit of the 


be permitted to 


make during the coming year 


of 


“3. Appropriations to the 


various nits 


the city government adequate to meet 


all the expenditures that they are to be 
permitted to make during the year 


“4. Assurance that expenditures will be 


made only in conformity with the appro- 


priations and that no defici 
any 
behalf of the 


‘| 


th 


ney bilis ol 


kind will be incurred by any 


eity government 


The Municipa 


By SANDERS SHANKS 


YHE municipal bond market starts the 


New Year on a price level well under 
at of a year ago. The large city which 
borrowed money on 4 per cent bonds at 


1 net interest rate of 
uary or February, 1928, must now bx 


3.85 per cent in Jan 
pre- 


pared to issue 4% per cent bonds for 
which not much more than par will be 
paid. The failure of San Francisco to re- 
ceive any bids on January 14 for its S41 


000,000 4% 


per cent Spring Valley Water 


Co. purchase loan illustrates the situation 


High-grade bonds are de press¢ d because 


ld 
5. An accurate, current, and readily 
inderstandablk wccounting of the city’s 


expenditures, showing the expenditures 


+ = | 4 ; 
1Ol ONY In terms ol ippropriations, ad 

irtments, et but ilso in terms of the 
s to which they properly ire charg 


Taxation Not Defeated by Fact of 
Municipal Improvement Confer- 
ing Private Benefit 


( et CTION was made with regard to 
the assessment of property in a-Flot 
ty, and the issuance of bonds against 

s Nn sscssments that th. proceedings 

id benefit i real estate corporation 

I had developed tract of land and 

ld off lots. Overruling th objection, in 

case of City o Venice vs State 11S 

sx 308, the Florida Supreme Court 

juoted the following declaration made in 
srlies 

Whi under th consti ion no tax 

ill | ied r the benefit o ny 

tered cor his state et 

it public } I nt that led 

ix lev ! neidentally 

nefit priva corporatior lor h 

ne rsons I stl I oO 

1 in levying the tax for | ! 

T n law conter S I oO 

ns shall rti } ns 
tions 

| Bond Market 
arKe 
IR., Eprror, The Bond Buy 

I nd or other similar eo er 

R ! nportant new municipal issues 

! reported to have found their way 

lly into the investment portfolios 

I large insurance companies prices 

vhich have allowed the underwriting bond 

| ses little, if any, profit This is dis 

raging to the bond man, and his ten- 

o demand larger spread (or 

gin) between the price he bids 

new issue and that at which he hopes 

resell the bonds From the standpoint 

ot borrowing municipality, this means 


of the adverse condition of the mone y that the market value of its bonds has de- 
market. The typical bond investor is buy- clined somewhat more than the typical 
ing stocks The banks. ittracted by high yond market chart indicates This should 
eail and time loan rates, have deserted the nderstood by municipal treasurers if 
bond market for a more remunerative fe ld thev are to correctly judge what prices 
of operations. The main support of bond vy may expect to secure on new issues 
rices is the large insurance company he table shows the pre nt trend 
Amount Issue ) Maturity Basis 
$3,955,000 Baltimore, Md i § 2/3-Yr. Avg 4.06 
1,000,000 St. Paul, Minn 114 18%4-Yr. Avg 4.16 
300,000 Bridgeport, Conn ‘ 1-10-Yr. 8 4.17 
500,000 Pontiac, Mich., Sch. Dist i 13 & 26-Y Ave 4.21 
575,000 Cortlandt, N. Y., Peekskill Union | 
Sch. Dist i 20-Yr. Ave 4.35 
270,000 Washington Co., N. Y 1-18-Yr. S 4 36 
320.000 Porto Rico 4 )-~25-¥ a) 436 
25,000 Madison Co., Ill., Sch. Dist. No. 127 3-¥ Avg 447 
85,000 Fremont, Nebr i 5-20-¥ Opt 4.49 
1,950,000 Greensboro, N. C ind 2-11-Yr. Ser. & 25-¥ 4 4.62 
300,000 Mobile, Ala. 7%4-Y Ave 4.63 
700,000 Richland, Lexington & Saluda Cos., 5.¢ ‘ 6-Yr. Avg 47) 
200,000 Port Arthur, Texas, Ind. Sch. Dist ‘ 40-Yr. Ser 173 
45,000 Hopkinsville, Ky 15-Yr. Se ‘74 
45,000 Niobrara Co., Wyo ‘ 1-10-Yr. Se 475 
51,500 Marion, Ohio 6%-Yr. Avg ‘75 
300,000 Gretna, La 18-¥ Avg 18) 
150,000 Klamath Falls, Ore 16 1/6-Yr. Avg 4.42 
15,000 Hillsborough Co., Fla., Spec. Tax Sch 
Dist. No. 9 \ 15 2/3-Y Avg 6.00 
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Could you despoil 
these who have so little? 


Let us speak candidly of facts: You and I, who 
live in comfort and in ease, on pleasant streets, in 
pleasant homes, are far removed in thought and 
actuality from others of our fellow citizens. We 
have much. They have little more than basic neces- 
sities; shelter, food and air. 


They can’t be despoiled of their enjoyment of any 
of these—and yet they sometimes are. For when 
refuse disposal plants are built on city streets, they 
are their streets; and when those plants are unsani- 
tary and pour foul vapors on the air, they are the 
ones to suffer most. 


And it is all so unnecessary! Mixed garbage and 
refuse can be destroyed offenselessly, as the Ster- 
ling Destructor destroys it. It can be burned at 
high temperatures and completely oxidized, as it 
is in the Mutual-cell furnaces. It can be reduced 
to sterile gas and clean ash, as it is reduced in 
Bartlett-Snow installations. 


If you would care to know more about our system, 
write for the Sterling Destructor book. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett ~ Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 
























What Should National Concerns 
Contribute to Local Com- 
munity Welfare? 

NATION-WIDE survey to deter- 
A mine to what extent corporations 
are responsible for social welfare in cities 
and towns where they maintain an “ab- 
sentee landlordism” over public utilities, 
chain stores and branch industrial plants, 
has been approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests. 

“The launching of this study is the first 
step toward the solution of what is un- 
que stionably the most acute problem con- 
fronting community welfare enterprises in 
thousands of cities and towns,” according 
to Henry D. Sharpe, of Providence, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Association, and 
a prominent manufacturer. 

“It is a problem having a direct influ- 
ence upon the social progress throughout 
the nation. In our study, however, there 
is no implied indictment of big business. 
It is rather a situation of confusion, 
brought about by the absence of a general 
policy, to which we must address our- 
selves. The centralization of business 
control on such a large scale, resulting in 
vast systems of chain stores, branch fac- 
tories and subsidiary utility companies, is 
a recent development, and there has not 
yet been time for either local communi- 
ties or the businesses to adjust themselves 
to it. 

“From many cities, we learn of corpora- 
tions which have assumed social obliga- 
tions and have adopted broad, generous 
policies; from others, we learn of compa- 
nies which take no interest whatsoever in 
local affairs and decline to contribute to 
anything. In both instances the situation 
is harmful. It is feared that the generous 
corporations may at any time become ir- 
ritated at the failure of the others to do 
their part, and, where the corporations re- 
fuse to give at all, we find discouragement 
and antagonism on the part of local peo- 
ple. Therefore, our study is to be a 
thoroughgoing and systematic fact-finding 
endeavor, looking toward the adoption 
of a general policy which will be fair to 
all businesses and to the local communities 
concerned. It is hoped that the result 
will definitely establish what the respon- 
sibility of the absentee corporate owners 
for local community welfare really is, and 
indicate some equitable policy governing 
the discharge of these obligations.” 

This plan was adopted at the annual 
meeting of the Directors of the Associa- 
tion of Community Chests in New York 
last month and is being supported by 
many nationally known corporations. The 
actual survey will be conducted by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Women’s Clubs Reaffirm 

Billboard Policy 

bbe General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the recent Board meeting 

in Washington reaffirmed its policy for 

the restriction of billboards to commer- 

cial districts. 

The Outdoor Advertising Association 
urged the Board to abandon its present 
policy and cooperate with them in a sur- 
vey of the highways of each state to “se- 


oan ntti 
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lect the scenic spots from which business 
should be excluded.” 
tion was then to be made by the Federa- 
tion to billboards along non-scenic high- 
ways 


No ge neral objec- 


The Federation refused to give up its 
present policy, and maintains that the 
every-day, quietly lovely roadsides should 
be protected as well as the scenic spots 
It calls attention to the fact that, by the 
figures given out by the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association, elimination of their 
billboards from scenic spots would affect 
only one-half of one per cent of the rural 
billboards, or 5 boards out of each 1,000 

The Federation asserts that when the 
organized billboard industry had removed 
its boards from the scenic spots, there 
would be nothing to prevent the unorgan- 
ized boards, hot dog stands, ete 
cupying these locations. 


, from oc- 
Legislation, the 
Federation claims, is the only final solu- 
tion. 

Forty-seven state federations are now 
supporting the General Federation cam- 
paign. 

MRS. W. L. LAWTON 


Chairman, Committee on Rural and Highway 
Advertising. 


Spokane Chamber Holds Annual 
Banquet by Radio 
O2 the evening of January 16, what 
is believed to be the first radio ban- 
quet of any chamber of commerce in the 
country was held by the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce from Station KHQ, and 
many thousands took part “via the air.” 
It was not known how many were listen- 
ing-in to the annual program, but more 
than 4,500 reservations were received from 
cards sent by the Chamber a few days pre- 
V10us. 

Because of the increasing number of 
members of the Spokane organization at- 
tending the annual banquet each year, it 
had been found impossible to find a hall 
large enough. Accordingly, James A. 
Ford, Managing Secretary of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, conceived the 
unique idea of holding the annual meet- 
ing and banquet of this organization by 
radio, 

Instead of approximately 1,000 persons 
sitting down at the annual banquet as in 
previous years, the 1929 program was 
participated in by members and friends 
of the Spokane Chamber residing in Spo- 


kane and the Inland Empire, all of whom 
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sat down to dinner in their own homes 
and received the program. Dining-rooms 
of friends and members of the Chamber 
were commandeered, and all the homes of 
the Inland Empire had the opportunity of 
be ing a part of the Spokane Chambe r of 
Commerce annual dinner. 

Many commercial organizations in cities 


ind towns surrounding Spokane held their 


innual meetings or special meetings at 


the same time, in order to take advantage 
of this event 

Mr. Ford was master of ceremonies and 
Was Ass sted by Jean Paul King, chief an- 
nouncer of KHQ, during the hours of 6 
to 8:30 p. m The 1 | 


musical entertainment 
brought together a group of the finest 


LUSICIANS In Sy okane. The addresses were 
short and wert scattered throughout the 


if 


| program and featured the out- 





g plishments and achieve- 

I 4 the Spokane Chamber during 
1928 ding its national publicity pro- 
gy 1 its campaign of industrial 
development and agricultural romotion 
\ guest speaker at the radio | inquet 
was Do I Gilman, Manager of the Pa- 


cific Division of the National Broadecast- 
ing Co. Time 


quet was 


Di 


the aix for the ban- 
donated by Louis W ismer, 
owner of station KHQ 

\ tremendous volume of both tel 


ind telegram acknowledgments 


| hone 


ind con- 
gratulations indicated that th 


} 


program 


was outstanding in every respect 


W. G. OVES 
Assistant Secretary, Spokane Cl f 


merce 


Mmber of Com 


City Planning Engineer Becomes 
Executive of Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization 


A C. GODWARD, Engineer of the 
44° Minneapolis City 


Planning Com- 
mission, resigned January 1 to 


he come 
Executive 


Engineer of the Minn ipolis 
Committee, an organization of business 
men concerned with bringing new indus- 
tries to the city and assisting present in- 
austries to expand. 

For 22 years Mr. Godward has been in 
f employ of the city of Minne polis, 
his entire 


t? 


professional cdreer, except for 
short time during the war, having been 

ent in its service. He is a graduate of 
the College of Civie Engineering at the 
University of Minnesota He jJoine d the 
municipal family in 1906 as Engineer of 
the Park Board, with which branch he 
remained until 1922, when he became 
Planning Engineer. He later became also 
Consulting Engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Taxation, and of his own 
ion he served the City 
similar capacity 


voli- 
Council in 4 
Among the city planning projects for 
Minne ipolis in which Mr. Godward has 
iken a leading part are a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance; a major street plan; 


plans for facilitating and financing pav- 
ing and street-widening projects; a new 
traffic ordinance and a synchronized traf- 
fic signal system 


lerman E. Olson, who has had twelve 
irs’ experience in Minneapolis city de- 
partments and has served as Mr. God- 
ward's assistant since 1922, has succeeded 


to the 


I 


f 


post of Planning Engineer. 
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GAMEWELL pos 
the \929 CODEWELL 


A Distinctive Coding 
Alarm for 
Municipalities 
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Salient Features 


of the 
CODEWELL 


Locates as well as alarms 

Sounds, short, sharp and dis- 

tinct code signals 

Codes at the highest and 

farthest carrying sound pitch 

Clearly separates digits, num- 

bers and rounds of signal 

5. Gives forth sound equally in 
all directions 

6. Built vertically to increase 
carrying power of sound—ac- 
cording to U. S. Government | 
tests, sound is louder and | 
travels farther at right angles | 
to the shaft than parallel to it | 

7. Can be operated from street 
signal station 

8. Can be operated from a cen- 
tral transmitter 

8 Can he operated from a test 
batton 

10. Thoroughly weatherproofed 

11. Requires minimum of mount- 
ing space 

12. Operated by a standard motor 

13. Motor can be slipped out 

easily for inspection or re- 

pairs without taking CODE- | 


—— 
» Ne 


- 


a — ~ 


WELL apart 
14. Requires minimum of atten- 
tion 


a@ year 

16. Built in sections—can be in- 
creased in size as town grows, 
from two, three to five horse- 
power 

17. Easily taken apart when nec- 
essary 

18. Motor will not overheat 

19. Motor runs continually while 
code signals are being sounded 
—no brakes or reversing of 
currents to wear, tear and 
burn out motor by constant 
stopping and starting 

20. Easily installed by local elec- 


trician 
21. Can be used with standard 


15. Lubrication needed only once | 


























box systems already installed, 
with only slight change. / 





A SUBSTANTIAL investment for any municipality having a volunteer or part-paid fire de- 
partment. It locates as well as alarms. Short, sharp and distinctive code warns you of a fire and 
points out its location. The cost is within reach of even the small municipality. Write for a 
complete descriptive bulletin. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A BOX A BLOCK” 














During February we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crty 




















intomobile Accidents Increased 
5 Per Cent Last Year 
CCORDING to a statement re leased 
A January 21, 1929, by the United 
<:ates Department of Commerce, covering 
“3 large cities, there were in these cities 
-516 deaths from automobile accidenis 
inring the 52 weeks ending December 29, 
1928. as compared with 7,084 duririg the 
responding period of 1927. This means 
cross increase of about 6 per cent; or, if 
increase in population is considered, the 
figures indicate a recent automobile fatal- 
rate of 22.9 per 100,000 population, as 
vainst an earlier rate of 21.9, or an in- 
ease of 5 per cent in the rate in a year. 
[wenty-four of the 78 cities reported an 
tual decrease in the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents during 
the last 52-week period, as compared with 
the previous year. They are: Boston, 
Mass.; Canton, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, 
Minn.: Erie, Pa.; Flint, Mich.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Jersey City, N. J.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; Nashville, Tenn.; New 
Haven, Conn.; New York City; Newark, 
\. J.: Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, 
Nebr.: Paterson, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Toledo, Ohio; Worcester, 
Mass.: Yonkers, N. Y.; Youngstown, ‘ yhio. 


Standard Fire-Hose Couplings 
Gain Favor 

CONCISE but comprehensive dis- 
4 cussion of the progress being made 
in standardizing fire-hose couplings in the 
United States is offered in the Fire Pre- 
vention Bulletin of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, released un- 
der date of January 17. 

The article asserts that experiences of 
the past have proved conclusively that a 
city or town which has fire-hose threads 
that cannot be interchanged with those 
of its neighbors, is in constant jeopardy of 
heavy losses in life and property. Out- 
lining the steps taken to eliminate the 
wide variations in fire-hose and hydrant 
coupling threads, the bulletin presents a 
general history of the remedial campaign 
up to the present time. It records that 
there are now 35 states engaged in such 
standardization work and that of the 
8.000 cities and towns which have fire 
protection in the form of hydrants and 
fire-hose, more than half now use the Na- 
tional Standard Thread. Of the re- 
mainder, seven-eighths have threads which 
can be readily altered so as to be inter- 
changeable with the standard. 

The task of conversion has been success- 
fully completed in about 30 cities of more 
than 100,000 population, including Boston, 
Fall River, Hartford, New Haven, Indian- 
apolis, Trenton, Washington, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo., Columbus and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Memphis, Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Seattle and Spokane. 
Legislative bodies in four states have 
passed bills making it mandatory that all 
public fire protection equipment shall be 
fitted with the National Standard 2%- 
inch fire-hose thread. 

It is pointed out that as a result of con- 
version work in Fall River, fire apparatus 
from 24 communities were able to use 
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their hose from the hydrants of that city 
during the extensive fire last February 

The Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber will assist any community 
interested in converting its threads and 
ilso in staging a demonstration of the 
work for the benefit of adjoining commu- 
nities. Copies of this bulletin, No. 34, may 
be obtained by writing to the Insurances 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C 


Fire Prevention Week Establishes 
New Record 
Vaan losses totaling $459,000 were 
* recorded in 226 cities of the United 
States during Fire Prevention Week, Octo- 
ber 7 to 13, as compared with an average 
weekly loss for the preceding six months 
of $934,277. 

These figures are taken from a survey 
made by Colonel Charles Edwards, Chair- 
man of the Public Safety Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. That official also announces that 
60 cities reported no fire loss during that 
week while 21 others reported losses of less 
than $35. The week preceding and that 
immediately following Fire Prevention 
Week, showed losses of $488,725 and $534.- 
290, respectively 

It has been estimated that this redue- 
tion in weekly losses of more than 50 per 
cent would mean a saving of $25,000,000 
to the 226 cities if maintained all year. 


Fire Loss for 1927 Was 
Betow $500,000,000 
i lao estimated fire loss for the United 
States in 1927 was below $500,000,000 

for the first time in at least six years, that 
vear's report, issued last month by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
shows 

In exact figures, the report estimates the 
1927 loss from fire at $472,933,969, as com- 
pared with $561,980,751 in 1926, a reduc- 
tion of close to $90,000,000. Whereas from 
1922 this total has been steadily increasing, 
the 1927 figure is considerably below that 
of any year of the last six 

The total estimated loss in 1922 was 
$506 .541,001; in 1923, $535,732,782; in 1924, 
$549,062,124; in 1925, $559,428,.858, and in 
1926, $561,980,751. The classified tabula- 
tion of the 1926 and 1927 losses, grouped 
under the heads of “strictly preventable 
causes” and “partly preventable causes,” 
will appear in the 1929 Municipal Index 
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Fires from every so ree but fireworks 
gas, open hghts, explosions and incendiar- 
ism, showed a substantial deeré 


The Report on Street Traffic 
Signs, Signals and Markings 

zs finally announced for public ition this 
month by the American Engineering 
Council. Since the printing of the re- 


installments in THe AMERI- 


ues of Novembe r ind De- 

er, 1928, and January, 1929), a few 

minor changes have beem made in the 

document These relate chiefly to the 
dimensions of sigt 


gns and of lettering on 
signs 1 is suggested that readers of 
tl gazine desiring to adopt the new 
ndards secure the final report from the 
) ul idquarters, 26 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


In the section of the report relating to 
. P , 
Signals he only change Ol Importance 1s 
I ad the following at the end of 
! note after Reecomm«e ndation 54 i) 
Ir lations in some cities w is 
he end of the green t e 
x tultaneou Exy ntation 
i wit t W ipping 
g after green 


tion on Street Traffic Mark- 


Stop line at entrance to through 
t street has been added to the list 
ol I d uses of lines on pavements 
Recommendation 71), and at the end of 


following that Recommendation 
i sentence has been added A directional 
line shall be short and shall have an arrow 


head on one end to indieate direction 


Recommendation 81 (Railroad Crossing 
Gates) has been changed to read 
i) G protecting railroad grade crossings 


be marked with alternate stripes of black and 
vhite of 12 inches minimum width placed at an 





g 45 degrees with the horizontal when the 
gates stand acruss the highway, and sloping down- 

n toward the center of the highway 
B s t the gates shall be painted 


The report as printed in pamphlet form 
contains illustrations in colors, showing 
shapes and lettering recommended for 
trathe signs ind ther ire ilso two ap- 
endices that have not been published in 
lne AMerIcAN City, giving specifications 
for sign material, and the Bureau of Stand- 


irds specifications for paint 


New Jersey Police Academy Con- 

ducts Its First Class for Municipal 

Police Officers 

()* January 2, the first class for mu- 
nicipal police officers was opened at 

the New 


Jersey Police Academy con- 


ducted by the New Jersey State Police. 
An inter practical, four-weeks’ course 
is offered free to municipal police officers 
Ve ij Municipalities reports the at- 
é I of officers from the following 


pallies sjoonton, Kearny Allen- 
Woodridge, Hackensack, Somerville, 





Ocean ( Wildwood, Midland Park 
Keansburg, Hasbrouck Heights, Ruther- 
ford, Neptune Turnpike, Kenilworth, Mad- 


son, Northfield, Harrison, Park Ridge, 
Di nelle n Palisades Park Metuchen Del- 
iwal | inn pike Bloomfield Paterson 
Glen Ridge, Stewartsville and the Union 
County Park Police 
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6 Reasons Why 


Standard Flexible Rubber Traftic Markers 
Have Been Adopted by More Than 
1000 American Cities 


SAFETY 20 


LY 1750 se 
\ Seem ace 
XS = F.0.B. WICHITA. KANSAS 






1 SAFETY 

2 VISIBILITY 

3 EFFECTIVENESS 

4 DEPENDABILITY 

5 PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 
6 ECONOMY 


These Six Points You Must Consider in Buying Traffic Signals 


The Cheapest Traffic Accident Insurance You Can Buy 


The Standard Traffic Marker Company 


1711 East Second St. WICHITA, KANSAS 
= 
Attach COUPON to Your Letterhead and Mail y jp 
LEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE PEEP 
+ ~ T 
3 COUPON 
+ Send me full information on your FREE TRIAL OFFER 4 
+ for our city + 
- = 
- - 
as os - 
+ Name. + 
- - 
- - 
- - 
* Position . ~ 
- - 
- - 
t City : han - acne weak chale 7 “ 
+ 
FEE EERE HEHEHE EEE Patented May 1, 1928 











Mention Tue American Crty—it helps 
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JOSEPH A. GERK W. H. JOYNES D. F. DONOVAN CHARLES ALT 
Police Chief, St. Louis, Mo. Fire Chief, Richmond, Va. Fire Chief, Kansas City, Mo Fire Chief, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1908) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 


and Police Chiefs, Which 





so Saeeeen Have Appeared Monthly =anet masiaee. 
" 4 y ye Police Chief, St. Joseph, Mc 
aay 1 len Since the January, 1928, Issue ma 








LEO J. URBANSKI W. W. CAMPBELL W. R. PRICE 
Pire Chief, Newport News, Va. Fire Chief, St. Joseph, Mo. Police Chief, Alexandria, Va. Fire Chief, Springfield, Mo. 
(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1913) 
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G. D. FRENCH W. P. DAVIS JAMES M. DUNCAN, JR. MAURICE F. GREAVER 
Fire Chief, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Police Chief, Staunton, Va. Pire Chief, Alexandria, Va. Police Chief, Charlottesville, Va. 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1926) 
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g uier Melatosh Seymour Diesel Engine for 1600 hb. at a she f 300 r.p.m. Similar construction with smaller and fewe 


linders an heed char makes this line very flexible for designing to meet any power need. 


High speed, small space, superpower 
and obtainable at attractive prices 


‘i= very compact type of McIntosh & twelve of these units for the new power 
Seymour Diesel Engine make a fine plants of its largest and fastest freighters. 
generator driving unit for the power and ’reviously these vessels were steam-turbine 
lighting plant or water-works. Due to the iven, and then so slow and expensive to 


] » ¢ 1 
high speed, the generator can be smaller and perate that they cculd not meet present 


1 : a ws ios : 
less expensive, and the smaller floo Space day competition, 


and headroom effect a corresponding saving 
n building costs The McIntosh & Seymour High-speed 
ee ee ee Engine will fit into almost any plant where 
‘ble at fractional loads as with the larger, more or more dependable and economical 
ver McIntosh & Seymour Diesel En power is needed. The larger sizes are ex- 
rines, and the generator can be paralleled cellent for main generating sets in small or 
erfectly with others driven bv Diesel ot moderately large plants, and a very wide 
steam engines of any speed. The depend range of cylinder bores in from two- to ten 
ability and general profitableness to the cylinder combinations permits an ideal unit 
owner are indicated by the- action of the to be built for auxiliary or standby service 
L'nited States SI l 


hipping Board 


in choosing in any steam, diesel or hydro-electric plant 
Tell us what additional power you need, and our engineers will submit con- 


vincing evidence of the advantage of these high-speed units, or others that 
will best meet your requirements. 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION, Auburn, N. Y. 


New York City Kansas City, Mo. Jacksonville, Fla 


San Francisco, Cal Houston, Tex. 
149 Broadway 1016 Baltimore Ave. 412 Bisbee Bidg 514 Matson Bldg. 2703 Esperson Bldg 








DIESEL ENGINES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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SLUDGE-BED GLASS-OVERS 
Lord & Burnham Co., Graybar Bldg 
New York, will be pleased to send com 
plete information regarding its glass 
overs for sludge beds, as well as complete de 
scriptions of two of its installations at Boon 
m, N. J., and Marion, Ohio, to interested ma 
nicipal officials on request. 


RAW SEWAGE PUMPS 
The Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.,. in its Bulletin 964-A describes 
Buffalo non-clogging raw sewage pumps 
which can be furnished in both vertical and 
horizontal, submerged and non-submerged 
types for normal capacities from 500 to 4,800 
gallons per minute. 


STANDARD LIGHTS FOR AIRPORTS 
The Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave 
New York, has issued an Engineering 
Folder describing its standard boundary 
and obstruction lights, made according to De 
partment of Commerce standards, and showing 
photometric curves. 


BRASS STREET SIGNS 
Information regarding improved brass 
street signs, which combine artistic ap 
pearance with serviceability, and the 
Holophane reflector for dead ends, curves 
crossings and dangerous places, may be secured 
from the Union Iron Products Co., East Chi- 
eago, Ind. 


CULVERT PIPE 
Complete information and prices on Spi- 
Cor cast iron spiral corrugated culvert 
pipe, which will produce savings in haul 
ing, installment and replacement costs. may be 


secured from the American Casting Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
PLAYGROUND FENCINGS 

The Anchor Post Fence Co., Eastern 


Ave. and 35th St., Baltimore, Md., will 

gladly send a catalog completely describ 
ing Anchor fences for playgrounds and other 
municipal property. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING 
Andorra Nurseries, Inc., Chestnut Hills, 
Pa., specializes in ornamentals, distine 
tive in quality and variety. for street 
park and all civic planting, on which it will be 
pleased to send information and prices. 


STREET AND PARKING SIGNS 
A complete catalog giving descriptions 
and prices of all Lyie street signs, 
school and hospital warning signs. di- 
rectional signs, and highway markers. may be 
secured on request from the Lyle Signs Di- 
vision of the Lyle Culvert and Road Equipment 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 

The Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 201 

Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., manu- 

factures cast iron pipe and special cast- 
ings and fittings for water-works service, high- 
pressure fire service pipe and Warren short 
body specials in sizes from 2 to 60 inches, on 
which they will be glad to send complete in- 
formation to interested officials. 


REMOVABLE HEAD HYDRANTS 
The catalog of the Waterous Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., describes the Waterous re 
movable head fire- hydrant, on which the 
head can be changed or raised, the number and 
kind of nozzles changed or faced in any direc- 
tion desired, and the grade line raised to ac- 
commodate a raise in street level without dig- 
ging. 


RUBBER TRAFFIC MAKKERS 

Sure-Stop rubber traffic markers, which 

can be installed in concrete, macadam 

or brick pavements or in gravel or 
dirt roads and which are constructed of a 
dense composition of rubber that cannot ab- 
sorb water and freeze, are manufactured by 
the Standard Traffic Marker Co., 1711-13 E. 
Second St., Wichita, Kans., and described 
in its literature. 
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RAPID, PERFECT LETTERING 
A copy of Catalog 6. fully illustrated 
and containing complete information and 
prices on Wrico lettering guides, which 


are in use by more than 5,000 city depart 
ments, may be secured by writing to E. C 
Wood, Wood-Regan [nstrument Co., South 


Orange, N. J 


NEW VIBRATING SCREEN 
A vibrating screen of the unbalanced 
weight type in which the entire screen 
frame is vibrated in preference to 
vibrating the screen cloth only, has been an 
nounced by the Good Roads Machinery Co 
Kennett Square, Pa from which complete 
information and prices may be secured 


WATER-WORKS SPECIALTIES 
Catalog A of the Reading Meter Repair 
Co., Reading, Pa., tells all about the 
complete line of Reading water-works 
specialties, such as curb boxes, meter-box 
covers, meter testers, melting furnaces, jointing 
materials and miscellaneous water-works tools 


A MECHANICAL SEWAGE GRIT CHAMBER 
The Dorr Company, 247 Park Ave 
New York City, has announced the 
Dorr Detritor, an automatic mechani 
cally cleaned grit chamber for sewage treat 
ment plants. Free information may be secured 
from F, H. Jones, Advertising Manager. 


FLUSHING CITY STREETS 
Detailed information and catalogs re- 
garding street flushers which will clean 
your pavements at minimum expense 
with protection to health and comfort and 
keep your sewers flushed, will be sent on 
request by the Municipal Supply Co., South 


Bend, Ind. 


MUNICIPAL STREET LIGHTING 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
L. A. 8S. Woods, Mgr., South Bend 
Works, South Bend, Ind., will gladly 
send complete information and prices on West 
inghouse equipment for lighting city streets. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS 

The National Cast Iron Pipe Co 8) 

Judson Day, Sec.-Treas Birmingham, 

Ala., manufactures a complete line of 
cast iron bell-and-spigot water and gas pipe 
and fittings made by the sand cast and de 
Lavaud centrifugal processes, as well as 2-inch 
B & 8S east iron service pipe and fittings 
with prepared joint, on which it will be glad 
to send complete information and prices 


ee ae PILTERS 
The Norwood Mfg. Co., H. W. Hosford 
Mgr Florence, Mass tells in its 
eatalog how free public baths and swim 
ming pools can be kept wholesome, clean, 
invigorating and safe at a nominal cost through 
the use of the Norwood 2-unit filtration system. 


LOW-PRICED EFFECTIVE FIRE wa eg 
The American Steam Pump Co., C. R 
Davis, Battle Creek, Mich., will “ 
pleased to send a copy of Bulletin 60 
describing the Barton Fire Pump for attaching 
to the front of a truck and driven through 
the motor crankshaft through a patented power 
take-off. 


FENCES FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
Complete information and prices on 
Cyclone fencing for factories, schools 
playgrounds, and all public property 

may be secured on request from the Cyclone 

Fence Co., J. H. Kinney, General Sales Mgr 

Waukegan, IIl. 


REINFORCING FOR ROADS 

A copy of the new Road Book may be 

secured from the American Steel & 

Wire Co.. Wilmer H. Cordes, Mgr 
Adv. Dept., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II 
This new book contains descriptions and speci 
fications of American wire fabric for reinfore- 
ing concrete roads, which is made of cold- 
drawn steel and cut in easily handled sheets 
or convenient size rolls. 








WATER METERS 
A copy of the latest 34-page catalog of 
the Bi alo Meter Co., 2902 Main St 
Buffalo, N. Y., telling all about Niagara 
and American meters for city installation, will 
be sent on request to this company 


ELECTRIC TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
Bulletin GEA-566A of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. completely 
describes Novalux electric traffic signals 
and the various methods of installing and op 
erating them for all traffic control conditions 


CLAY PIPE FOR SEWERS 
The Clay Products Assn., Conway Bldg 
Chicago, Ill., will send complete inform 
ation and prices on vitrified salt-glazed 
clay sewer pipe for city installations 


MUNICIPAL CASTINGS 


The Wm. E. Dee Co., 80 N. La Salle 

St., Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to re 

ceive inquiries regarding its line of 
manhole, catch-basin and sewerage castings for 


every municipal need. 


PR ro CONTROL FOR PUMPS 


booklet on fercoid control, for the 
anaes control of pumps supplying 
elevated tanks or pumping from 


sewage sumps which operates electrically 
wihout any exposed parts subject to corrosion, 
may be secured from the 


Co Michael L 
40 W. 40th St., New York 


American Radiat 
Advertising Divisior 


stiver 


EVERGREENS, TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Churct 
St New | York, offers a complete line of 


evergree shade trees shrubs ete 
which will in a few years grow into planting 
size stock as well as arger stock in al) 


varieties for immediate planting 


CaRTEes=> TAX APPRAISALS 


M. Cleminshaw Co Leader Bldg 


Cleveland, Ohio, specialists in the r« 
valuation of municipalities for local tax 
purposes, will be glad to send complete ir 


formation regarding their method of con 


ducting certified tax appraisals 


FIRE-HOSE 
Complete information and prices ré 
garding Bi-Latera fire-hose, which 
will flatten on the apparatus without 

eracking the rubber and will never burst at 

fire may be secured from Clay Baird, Bi 

Lateral Fire Hese Co., 110 N. Franklin 8t., 

Chicago, I] , 


SIGNALING APPARATUS 
The Thomas Smith Co Canton, Ohio, 
issues a loose-leaf folder containing 
photographs and drawings of its line 
of traffic control and signaling apparatus 
which it will be pleased to send to interested 
municipal officials on request 


HEATER FOR ASPHALT TANK CARS 
George Etnyre, E. D. Etnyre & Co., In 
Oregon, Ill, will be pleased to send 
complete information and prices on . 

asphalt tank car heater, which may be mounted 

on a trailer for transportation behind a truck 
or automobile for quickly and efficiently re 
ducing aspha from a solid state to pum 
consistency 


AN EFFECTIVE FIRE PUMPER 


Informtion and prices regarding the new 
pumper which has been developed by 


the General Manufacturing Co., 4127 
Forest Park Blvd St. Louis, Mo may be 
secured t officials interested in a pump with 
a capacity of 500 gallons per minute. 


NEW SCARIFIER FOR GASOLINE ROLLERS 

The Huber Mfg. Co., A. W. Newby, 

Asst. Sec., Marion, Ohio, has recently 

brought out a scarifier for the 10-ton 
Huber gasoline roller, in which the cylinder 
is located under the deck of the roller, where 
it is out of the way, and pressure is applied 
to the searifier bar through bell arms and 
levers. 
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Co the EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


of the CITIES and TOWNS 


of the UNITED STATES— 


The growth of many municipalities is often handicapped by an 
inadequate or obsolete water system . . . lack of money to 
provide extensions to the existing water systems, and to build 


improved streets, modern sewers and other essentials. 
Does this condition confront your community? 


Is your present water supply inadequate? If not, for how long 
will it satisfactorily take care of your requirements? 


These problems should be given immediate thought. 


Perhaps there is another source of water supply which can be 
brought to your city’s gates and delivered to your distribution 
system . . . at a reasonable rate? 


The advantages of freedom from future cash outlays for exten- 
sions to the present water system and to keep it up to an efficient 
working basis . . . should interest you. And, if your city 
needs money for building streets, sewers or an airport 
we will make a cash offer for the existing water system. 


é The many benefits of unified operation of 
water supply companies are the result of a 
comparatively recent development, but one 
which is spreading rapidly in many parts of 
the United States. It will pay Executive 
Officers of cities and towns to consult our 
engineering service department . . . on all 
problems relating to water supply systems. 


Federal Water Service Corporation 


27 William Street, New York 
































During February we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City 
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AN INTERESTING PLAYGROUND DEVICE 
The Karymor, an interesting device for 
playgrounds, on which children may 
play ten fascinating, muscle-building 
games, is manufactured by . F. Lemar & 
Oo.. 443 Thatcher Bidg., Pueblo, Colo., from 
whom complete information and prices may 
be secured. 


SIMPLIFIED PUMPING 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be glad to send a copy of 
its Bulletin 1632 to city officials interested 
in motor-driven centrifugal pumps which 
greatly reduce maintenance and replacement 
costs, as well as attendance, 


MORE PLAYGROUNDS, FEWER ACCIDENTS 
A catalog listing and describing 161 
different models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build life-saving play- 

grounds for your city, may be secured from 

the Everwear Mfg. Co., Walter B. Evans, 

Springfield, Ohio. 


SERVICE LINE PIPE 
The American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., will be glad to send complete in- 
formation and prices regarding Ana- 
conda-85 brass pipe, which is claimed to be 
the highest quality corrosion-resisting water 
pipe commercially obtainable for service lines. 


AUTOMATIC PUMP CONTROL 
Complete information regarding E. C. 
& M. pump control, which will auto- 


matically start and stop your pumps 
as the demand varies, eliminating station 
operators, cutting down power consumption 


and expensive standby equipment, and effecting 
other economies, may be secured from the 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., R. G. Widdows, 
Sales Mgr., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GALVANIZED ASH CANS 
Prices and particulars regarding Canco 
galvanized specialties, including rubbish 
burners, trash cans, and garbage cans, 
may be secured from The American Can Co., 
Galvanized Ware Dept., Toledo, Ohio. 


A COMPLETE LIGHTING CATALOG 
The Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., T. H. 
Johnson, Chattanooga, Tenn., will be 
pleased to send prices and a copy of 
its complete lighting catalog, describing lamp- 
posts, service-boxes and valve-boxes to city 
officials interested in the efficient lighting of 
their city streets. 


TIGHT PIPE JOINTS 
Information regarding Hydro-Tite, with 
which cast iron water-pipe joints are 
made strong, flexible and tight, may be 
secured from the Hydraulic Development Co., 
H. A. Hanscom, Gen. Mgr., 50 Church St., 
New York. 


SNOW LOADERS 
Snow loaders for city street cleaning 
and snow removal on arterial high- 
Ways are made in capacities ranging 
from 10 to 20 cubic yards of ice and snow 
| minute by the Joy Mfg. Oo., Franklin, 
a., from which complete information and 
prices may be secured. 


DEPENDABLE PIPE INSTALLATIONS 
The Lead Lined Iron Pipe Co., Wake- 
field, Mass., will be pleased to receive 
inquiries regarding Wakefield galvanized 
amalgamated lead lined iron pipe and fitttings, 
which are easily installed at low cost and 
are permanent. 


SLUDGE-BED ENCLOSURES 
Complete facts regarding King sludge- 
bed enclosures, with which evaporation 
is more constant and rapid regardless 
of weather conditions, more dryings are 
possible and sludge can be pumped throughout 
the winter, may be secured from the King 
Construction Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


LUBRICATION WITH GRAPHITE 

Booklet No. C-107 which may be se- 

eared from the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
, Co., B. L. Rowley, Adv. Dept., Jersey 
City, N. J., gives the results of more than 
& hundred years’ experience in handling pure 
flake graphite and the various greases com- 
pounded with graphite for producing the dead- 
smooth bearing surfaces that are so necessary 
to cool running and long life of equipment. 


A NEW SIX-CYLINDER ROAD ROLLER 
The New Ames 10-ton, 6-cylinder road 
roller has many features which will 
be of interest to highway officials and 

contractors. Complete information may be 

secured from the Ames Iron Works, A. Bradley, 

Sales Engr., Oswego, N. Y. 


INFORMATION FOR YOU 


AUTOMATIC WATER-SUPPLY PUMPS 
The Byron Jackson Pump Mfg. Co., 
Charles E. Mowry, Sales Engr., Berke 
ley, Calif., will be glad to send complete 
information regarding Byron Jackson auto 
matic water-supply pumps, which are especially 
adapted for municipal purposes and noted 
for long life and trouble-free operation. 


WATER AND SEWAGE CHEMICALS 
Prices and information regarding chem- 
icals for watcr purification or for the 
treatment of sewage may be secured 
on request from N. E. Bartlett, the 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAFETY GUARD-RAIL 

A new type of guard-rail which is 


positive, permanent, economical and 

safe is described in Bulletin A-1 issued 
by J. H. Ramsey, 11 N. Pear St., Albany 
N. Y., manufacturer of Ramsey safety guard 
rail. 


BOOKLETS ON LAWNS 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville 
Ohio, has issued three booklets, ‘‘The 
Seeding and Care of Lawns,’’ ‘‘ 
Lawns,’’ and ‘‘Lawn Care,’’ which it will 
be glad to send to interested municipal 
officials on request. 


REPAIRING ROADS 

Specifications and other particulars re- 

garding Standard cold patch asphalt, 

asphalt binders, refined asphalt for 
sheet asphalt paving, joint fillers, paving flux, 
bridge asphalt and preserving oils, may be 
secured on request from B. L. Boye, Standard 
Oil Co., of New York, 26 Broadway. New 
York. 


ECONOMICAL CULVERTS 
Information regarding Toncan iron cul- 
verts, telling why they show the lowest 
cost per year because of their corrosion 
resistance, may be secured on request from 
the Toncan Culvert Manufacturers Assn., 
Massillon, Ohio. 


BETTER TRUCK TIRES 
Full information and prices on Good 
year truck tires with new and im- 
proved tread designs, stronger and 
tougher tread compounds, and extra durable 
body stock and structure, may be secured 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., L. L. 
King, Adv. Mgr., Akron, Ohio. 


SAND BANK AND STOCKPILE LOADERS 
Haiss Model-27 loaders for heavy-duty 
work, and the Haiss-16, a medium- 
duty loader for stockpile service, as 

well as the complete line of loaders, portable 

belt conveyors and clamshell buckets made by 
this company, are described in the literature 
of the George Haiss Mfg. Co., 142nd St. and 

Park Ave., New York. 


REPRODUCING MAPS AND PLANS 
Bulletins of special interest to city en- 
gineers and tax departments, describing 
Lithoprints, which are ink 

tions, on any material, of tracings, maps and 

plans, will be sent on request by W. H. 

Cushman, the Lithoprint Co. of N. Y., Inc., 

41-43 Warren St., New York. 


PURE WATER-SUPPLIES 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., J. 
R. Schmertz, Adv. Mgr., 250 Park Ave. 
New York, will gladly send complete 
information regarding Mathieson liquid 
chlorine and chlorinators for use as a sewage 
disinfectant or as a means of protecting water- 
supplies. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 

Complete information regarding Seal- 

tight expansion joints may be secured 

from W. R. Meadows. Inc., Elgin, Ill. 
Inquiries regarding Sealtight rail filler, pro- 
tection planks, crossing planks, bridge floor- 
ing and industrial] flooring should be addressed 
to their agents, the Universal Asphalt Co., 
5 N. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


ASPHALT PLANTS 
Specifications and information regarding 
the Doorley portable and _ stationery 
asphalt plants, made in capacities of 
450, 850, 1,500 and 2.000 square yards of 
2-inch top per day, may be secured from 
= J. Doorley, Charleroi Iron Works, Scottdale, 
a. 


EXPANSION JOINTS FOR ROADS 
City officials interested in improving 
concrete roads should write to the 
Philip Carey Co., Charles D. Easton, 
Adv. Mgr., 8 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cin- 
Ohio, for complete information and 
prices regarding Carey Elastite expansion joints. 


reproduc- 


POWER LAWN-MOWERS 


Literature and prices on Red E power 


lawn-mowers, made by the Modern 
Machine Works, 186 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for grass plots in parks, 


parkways and institution grounds, in cutting 
capacities of 2% to 6 acres per day, may 
be secured on request. 


WATER-METER TESTERS 
A bulletin and other information on 
Ford water-meter testers, as well as a 
copy of the complete catalog describing 
Ford water-meter setting and testing equip 
ment, may be secured without obligation from 
T. W. McNamee, Ford Meter Box Co., Wabash, 
Ind 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE 
Prices on aluminum sulphate or stand 
ard filter alum may be secured by 
those interested, from the General 
Chemical Co E. P. Fisler, 40 Rector St., 
New York, as well as a catalog listing the 
products manufactured by this company. 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST PIPE 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., John D. Capron, Publicity 
Mgr Burlington, N. J., will gladly 
send information to interested city officials 
on de Lavaud centrifugally cast iron pipe 
and why it is stronger than other kinds of 
cast iron pipe. 


SAVE FABRICATION ON THE JOB 
Complete information and descriptions 
of Havemeyer electrically welded Bar- 
mats, which save fabrication of the 

mats on concrete road jobs, and Havemeyer 

holding devices, which support the Barmats 
and assure their being set in exactly the 
right position, may be secured by writing to 

The Concrete Steel Co., 42 Broadway, New 

York. 


FIRE-HYDRANTS, GATE-VALVES, METER- 
BOXES 

The illustrated literature of the Colum 

bian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn 

describes this company’s complete line of 

fire-hydrants gate-valves, meter-boxes, fire- 

hydrant extension sections, and municipal cast- 
ings of all kinds. 


TECHNICAL DATA ON VALVES 
The Michigan Valve & Foundry Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has issued a handbook 
of design and specifications of valves 

written by August Ulbert, C. E. for water 

works, hydraulic and power engineers Your 
personal request will bring a copy of this 
book without cost. 


PARK BENCHES AND SWINGS 
The Millersville Supply Co., N. K. 
Myers, Sec., Millersville, Pa., will be 
glad to send complete information and 
prices on its nine different styles of Bausman 
better benches and the heavy park swing, 
which will be of interest to park and play 
ground superintendents. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Literature describing in 
Harrington-Seaberg Co-ordiplex 
control system, which mechanically 

regulates traffic and solves traffic control 

problems, no matter how complicated, may be 
secured from the Harrington-Seaberg Corp., 

S. Seaberg, Pres., Moline, Ill. 


A NEW HOT-LAY ASPHALT PAVEMENT 
Complete information regarding West- 
phalt, a true hot-lay asphalting pave- 
ment, embodying the desirable features 

of both the hot-lay and the cold-lay type, 

may be secured from the West Process Pave- 
ment Co., Ine., L. T. West, Pres., 1439 Starks 

Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR TAR AND ASPHALT 
The line of Champion bituminous dis- 
tributors for use in the application of 
tar and asphalt in highway construction 

and maintenance, which are made in six models 
and operate either from a power take-off or by 
means of an independent power unit, is de- 
scribed in a booklet which may be secured 
from the Good Roads Machinery Co., J. War- 
ren Kitts, Adv. Mgr., Kennett Square, Pa. 


ASPHALT MIXING PLANTS 
Bulletin 2D of the Barber Asphalt Co., 
W. F. Hartzell, Adv. Mgr., 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., describes in de- 
tail Iroquois asphalt mixing plants, which are 
adapted to the production of bituminous mix- 
tures at minimum operating cost with maxi- 
mum output. 


A NEW ROLLER GREENS MOWER 
Complete information regarding the new 
Ideal roller greens mower with a high- 
speed 4-inch diameter cutting reel and 
other novel features, may be secured from the 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., W. L. Austin, 
Sales Mgr., Lansing, Mich. 
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Will it deliver 
a full supply of 


~ Clear Rust-Free Water? 


ota is one of the most important questions you will 
have to ask yourself in ordering service pipe. 


Satisfactory service and economy depend upon the ability | 
of the pipe to withstand soil cor- 
in rosion on the outside and internal 
corrosion from the flow of water 
on the inside. You can get such | 
service from Rust-Proof Copper 
or its alloys—the materials that 
will always deliver a full supply of 
pure, clear water, free from rust 
contamination. 
Rust- proof Copper is easy to 
install. 


7 y 


Before you order service pipe read this 
brochure. It will be ready for distri- 
bution February 15th. Write for your 


[re copy. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 





Midwestern Office Canadian Office Pacific Coast Office 
Landreth Building 67 Yonge Street Architects Building 
£t. Louis, Mo. Toronto, Ont. Los Angeles, Cal. 


I COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE ~— The World’s Most Useful Metals 

















Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 
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443 Fourth Avenue 
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50 Cents, $4 a Year 








THE AMERICAN CITY advocates 


for municipalities and counties: 


I. 


NAVA YS 


8. 
these things to pass 


City and regional planning and zoning for spacious development 
Streets and roads that are well built, well lighted, well cleaned 
An abundant supply of pure, soft, palatable water 

Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 

Fire and police departments properly trained and equipped 
Thorough and uniform traffic control; fewer grade crossings 

. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and swimming pools 


Administrative efficiency and citizenship cooperation in bringing 
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Suburban Parking Stations, with Street-Car or 
Limited Bus Service, as Aids in Solving 
Parking and Traffic Problems 


By LEON R. BROWN 


Sarety ENcingeer, New York State Ramways, Rocwesrter, N. Y. 


RECENT development in traf- 
A fic relief has been the establish- 

ment of parking spaces located 
near transit facilities in the outlying dis- 
tricts of cities. From these stations the 
automobilists can reach the business dis- 
tricts by rail in less time than in their 
autos and without the attendant traffic 
and parking troubles. Such stations 
have been put in operation in a num- 
ber of cities, notably Philadelphia, 
Akron, Poughkeepsie, and Baltimore. In 
all these cities parking stations are pro- 
vided at the end of street-car or ropid- 
transit lines by the railway companics 
and a round-trip ticket downtown is 
given to the automobilists for the sum 
of 25 cents. This practically means that 
the automobilist is getting a free ride 
downtown and back in addition to sav- 
ing time and the cost of operating his 
automobile. He is also relieving con- 
gestion in the downtown districts, which 
in itself, according to traffic experts, is 
of much value to the people of the cum- 
munity. 


Encouraging Private Cars to Stay at 
the Outskirts 

The railway companies apparently 
find this practice a stimulant to their 
business. In 1927 it was reported t*a* 
209,000 automobiles had been kept from 
the downtown streets in Philadelphia 
through parking stations established at 
the outskirts by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, and the compeny had 
thus gained approximately 500,000 addi- 


tional street-car riders, and the eleven 
months’ figures for 1928 show over fif- 
teen per cent increase over the same pe- 
riod for 1927. The maximum day at any 
one parking station in Philadelphia 
showed over 800 cars. 


Parking to Aid, Not Hinder, Public 
Transit 

In Boston two automobile parking 
areas on land owned by the railway have 
been established adjacent to rapid-transit 
terminals. They are leased for private 
operation and, while no figures regard- 
ing the use of these stations are avail- 
able, there is no doubt that they are 
stimulating business for the compary as 
well as helping to relieve downtown traf- 
fic congestion. 

The Chicago, North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad provides free parking 
space, well kept and protected, at sev- 
erl of its suburban stations between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. This extra bit 
of service for the commuters, started in 
connection with the railroad’s Better 
Business Campaign, is expected to in- 
crease passenger traffic materially. 

The Northern Ohio Power and Light 
Company, an interurban operating be- 
tween Akron and Cleveland, has inaug- 
urated a different kind of service, 
although answering the same purpose. 
This is the operation of a ramp garage 
in connection with the interurban ter- 
minal at Akron, Ohio. Here automobiles 
are checked for 25 cents by persors who 
wish to continue their journey by trol- 


ley to Cleveland, Canton, or other cities 
to which the company operates. A uni- 
formed attendant checks the car, re- 
moves the baggage, and brings the car 
te the patron upon his return to thie 
terminal. 

In Baltimore, parking spaces provided 
by the railway are manned by men cap- 
able of rendering any service to motor- 
ists. They sell to each motorist a park- 
ing ticket and two street-car tokens for 
25 cents. This reduces the cosi o: 24- 
hour parking to the sum of 10 cents, 
as the tokens are worth 15 cents 


Substituting One Bus for Fifteen 
Automobiles 

Since the establishment of parking 
stations at the end of car lines has 
so successful, the question has come up, 
if the establishment of parking 
on the outskirts of cities with a limited 
the downtown district 
would not also be successful and pro 
vide relief for downtown congestion. The 


bee i 
* nac es 
i 

bus 


service to 


single-deck bus would seat at least 25 
passengers and thus eliminate about 15 
1utomobiles from the downtown cong: 
tion. Although the busses cannot 
operated as cheaply as the street car 


or as rapidly as rapid-transit service, 
one could still be operated much mor 
cheaply than the 15 private automobiles, 
and parking stations can be provided in 
the outlying districts at much less cost 
than in the downtown districts and their 
number and size would be less restricted 


While there are no known instances 
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improvements. Some traffic experts hav 
even gone so far as to suggest that 
autoists should be taxed or assessed 
the priv ilege of storing their cars all day 
in any public street. While the write: 
knows of no instance where this practi 
BROAD STREET BRIDGE OVER THE GENESEE RIVER IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. : : 
It ‘ iated that the extra cost to make this bridge wide enough to carry these two rows of 1S being followed, it would seem th 
parked cars is costing the people of the city of Rochester $1 a day for each parking space there is much food for thought in ths 
—— uggestion, especially in instances wher 
ee . bus involves the question of municipal own- parked cars are occupying very valu 
eins a r use in St. ership and operation, which is evntrary able space for long periods of time and 
¢ motorists American ideas. The expenditure of Where such parking is costly to the com 
nye he large sums of money to provide tree munity in traffic congestion and no bene 
e business dist1 parking space which benefits compara- fit is derived from the practice by any 
N. } l¢ bus tively few autoists is generally objected others than the owner of the vehicle 
e in an exclus resl- 
pre ng them with lim- 
lire bus dlis- 
the ad itages 
s, as the buns 
the mes and drops 
he , iah- 
| e thus ed the trouble 
parking their cars or 
chauf rt take the car 
For some this saves the ex- 
ng t s, as the family 
e the use the car during 
The men in riding this bus A DE LUXE BUS FOR LIMITED SERVICE 
: 5 Several of these operate from an exclusive residential section in Rochester to the business 
! get club-car sociability, and district 
e helps to relieve trailic con- 
g nd the parking problem the 
How Shall Downtown Parking Space 
Be Provided? 
\ m for 1 parking, 
ng much discussed bv traffic 
‘ IT rg es s not yet 
ore extent, 
( ( gy ti \ vy wl has 
ge} Cl] rking space. St 
l making ns huge munic- 
ng sj he river-front 
The es met with in 
prov g muni king areas is th 
ble space ar he problem 
( ng these projects. St. Louis 
Chicago are fortunate in having the 
i\ spac Che method ¢ nan — — wr 
7 operating 1 pal parking A PARKING STATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT CO. 
has used considerable discussior ni This is located near one of the subway terminals. The 25-cent parking fee includes a ride 
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to by the 


public at large, which in most 
cases profits only indirectly if ut al 
A Remedy in Downtown Private Park. 


ing Stations and Ramp Garages 


the 


own business district 


To sclve parking problem in 


the estab 


dow! 
ment of privately ow: 
ramp garages must be encouraged. 
municipal parking stations 
courage such practice 
ally sound and at 
te the public at 
parking 


at least 


ed stations al 
would dis 
To be ecchom 
the same time 
large, users of 


should 


sufficient t« 


mul 
stations be 
the cost 


charges on suc 


lee meet 


maintenance and interest 
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downtown and return 
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Snow-Plowing 200 Miles of Streets in 
Springtield, Mass. 


By CORNELIUS W. PHILLIPS 


Inspector, DEPARTMENT OF STREETS AND ENGINEERING, Sprincrretp. Mass 

N the work of removing snow trom ton Cate rpluar tractors g ne ul ~ > 
| the streets, many difficulties have Springfield has 200 miles of publi snow is accelerated by a flow of water 
to be confronted. Various devices streets, every mile of which is plowed \t the garage is a map designating a 
been offered for effective removal. during every snowstorm Each snow <n lisposal points When each fore 
leration must be given to every plow when it leaves the municipal man in charge of snow-removal gangs is 
the work, such as weather con- garage is equipped with everything nec- sent 1 move sno na ce n dis 
ns, methods of removal and dis- essary for effective plowing. The driver trict, it is his duty to acquaint himself 
vehicular and motor traffic, street of each plow is supplied with a route with the nearest disposal point in ordet 

vav and bus lines card designating the streets to be that th mav be 1 lelavy in the re 
Springfield, Mass., has gained valuable plowed. Inspectors who are on duty mecval operations. As soon as plowing 
wledge of this work in its activities during snow removal are responsible for operations have progressed to the point 
the last six years and has developed the execution of the plowing in their where snow loaders can be used, they 
































CLEARING AND REMOVING SNOW FROM THE STREETS OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1. A section of the Boston Post Road after the plows had completed their work. 2. A Nelson-Fordson loader removing snow from one of the 
main arteries on the outskirts. 3. Trucks dumping snow into Mill River by means of two snow tipples. 4. Snow dumped from the Memorial 
Bridge across the Connecticut River, showing piles of snow on the ice 





a definite program. Proper organization respective districts. Four- or five-blade are sent into designated districts 


I I 


is the most essential factor in the effec- type plows are kept in reserve at the companied by trucks. Springf 


iwfield has at 





tive and economical removal of snow. garage ready to be sent to any snow- present two Barber-Greene loaders with 
In Springfield, the first activity in the plowing district in case of a serious belt conveyors having ligging width 
fall of each year is the preparation of a breakdown. of 6 feet, two Nelson loaders and two 
snow map clearly defining each snow- Disposal methods play an important Nelson-Fcrdson let 
plowing district and the location of each part in the economical removal of snow The city has made a practice of re 
snow disposal point. This sncw map is_ as well as presenting their own problems. moving snow from all main arteries 
divided into 28 routes or districts. In Springfield, utilization of manholes within the city limits and all the side 
There are, at present, 48 blade-type on the Memorial and North End Bridges streets in the business district as well as 
snow-plows, 1 Walsh V-type with wings and the construction of two snow tip- many streets in scattered business dis- 
leet long, 1 heavy-duty V-type Sargent } les, along with the many sewer man- ([ricts throughout the city Spe cial trucks 
ow, 2 light-duty V-type Sargent plows, holes throughout the city, afford the re sent out to remove the snow from 
nd 4 Fordson tractors equipped with most effective method of disposal. The in front of all fire-stations, and from 


rotary brooms for sidewalk cleaning. construction of the two snow tipples churches and homes where a funeral is 
The heavy-duty plows are used with 5- greatly relieved the situation in Spring- to be held 
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uhead, and with the one- 


} king svstem in effect in the busi- 
ness ne, there is very little trouble in 
removal of snow 
From the first fall of snow, the snow- 
removal equipment is continuously work- 
ing. Every man in the department is 
nstantly looking for ways to improve 


1029 


the service and to cut down costs 
perience has shown that it 
easier and more practical in every 
to fight a storm when it begins 1 
than to wait until it is over, wher 
accumulation of snow may be too 
for it to be easily handled with 
equipment at hand. 


Is nN 


Cooperative Snow Removal in Hazleton, Pa. 


Hazle- 


section ol 


“~) 


ity ol 


central 


le east 


Vivania ibout mules 


east of Wilkes-Barre, 


is confined to 


portion of the main street where 
movement of snow by the Lehigh 
fraction Co., a local corporation oper- 
ng the street-railway system, com- 


etely blocks the entrance to business 
ices. The city and the Lehigh Trac- 
on Co. cooperate in removing the snow 


om this street. The traction company 


rnishes the cars for hauling the snow, 


By JERRY ROUGH 
Ciry Enarneer, Hazieton, Pa 
the city furmshes the labor and 
equipment for loading 
Loading equipment consists of one 


Nelson snow loader and a truck equipped 
with a blade-type snow-plow 
moves the snow from the center to the 
of the street, where the loader 
picks it up and loads it into the cars of 
the traction company. This method re- 
quires the loading operation to move on 


The plow 


sides 


both sides of the street, which is 100 
feet wide. 
This method of removal has been 


Watertown’s Snow-Removal 


Over Sixty Miles of Streets in Heavy Snow Belt Kept 
by Prompt and Steady Efforts 


CCORDING to Charles M. Get- 
A Superintendent, Depart- 
ment Public Works, Water- 

n, N. Y., in order to keep the more 
in 60 miles of Watertown streets pas- 
le at all times in winter, it 1s neces- 
ry to start plowing immediately, day 
or night, when the snow reaches a depth 
of 6 inches and keep steadily at it, 
throwing the snow back toward the curb 
For this purpose four White trucks with 
Frink underslung plows and one 5-ton 


man 


ol 


ie 


truck with a Frink V-plow are used. 
he latter is also used to open the roads 
for the smaller plows 


After the storm ceases, the plows are 
the to widen 
em as much as possible. This natu- 
y leaves a bad ridge of snow at the 
curl that when the spring thaws 
there is 


over streets again 


sO 


some trouble in getting 


come, 


the water from the sidewalks. In very 
bad storms, when it is hard to see well, 
4’ man is sometimes put on the plows to 
assist the truck drivers. 

At the end of the storm all street in- 
tersections are widened and the cross- 
walks and alleys cleaned by hand. The 
sanding of hills or places where sheet ice 
has formed on the sidewalks is attended 
to at to prevent 
slipping. 


once accidents and 

With the present equipment and with 
the aid of the Black River Traction Co., 
it has been possible to remove the snow 
from the Public Square and other places 
where it cannot be entirely cleared from 
the road by plows. In especially heavy 
storms it has been found necessary to 
open outlying thoroughfares that cannot 
be reached by plows, by the use of teams 











A PORTION OF THE TRUCK-MOUNTED SNOW-PLOWS USED BY WATERTOWN, NW. Y. 





found very satisfactory and efficient 
der the conditions which exist in H 
ton. There is a lack of adequate du 
ing ground in close proximity to 
loading operations. There is not a creek 
within the city other than a small sewer 
outlet, and all the idle ground is un 
mined coal property upon which the cit 
is not allowed to dump because of 
flood menace in a thaw. 

All street crossings throughout 
city in the business section are clea 
by hand. 


Organization 


Open Throughout Winter 


and laborers to make the road- passable 
and permit those in the outlying dis- 
tricts to reach Watertown stores and 
entertainments. 


The city does not own a snow loader 
All the trucks which are used to rn 
move snow from the Public Square and 
intersections are loaded by hand. 


It is 


necessary at times to hire five or six 


trucks for a day or two for this pur 
pose. 


During the winter of 1927-28, the ec 
of snow removal was about $18,000, 
$10,000 has been appropnated to c 
with the storms of 1928-29 


Regional Planning Essentials 


A_N effective commission; proper direc- 


4 
principles; adequate research and stat 
tics; a comprehensive highway plan 

wholesome regulation of land subdivisior 
regulation of of property 
comprehensive zoning; recognition of th 


use based ol 


tion of the work; sound engineering 


4 


problems of landscape design; informa- 


tional material properly prepared—bri 
concise, and with emphasis on visual pe 


suasion; above all, the molding of public 


opinion for a comprehensive plan, ws 
prepared and possible of accomplishment 
—CHARLES H. DIGGS, 


Director, Regional Planning Commission 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The History of a Small Water-Works 
sinking- Fund 


What Rate of Return Can a Sinking-Fund Be Expected to Earn? 


By ( 
Mircea rw 


HE rate of return which may be 
expected upon invested sinking- 
funds has generally been arbi- 
issumed as equal to the average 

of interest upon the type of secu- 

ties in which the fund may legally be 
sted. That this assumption may not 
vs be justified and that many sink- 
have earned 


ng-funds returns consid- 
y smaller than the average current 
the 


been 


of interest at time of their 
supposed 
but comparatively little 2u- 
information is available to show 


For 


ac- 


establishment, has for 
some time, 
thent c 
ictual may be 

that the 


mpanying tabulation containing a sub- 


conditions 


Th reason it 1s 


belie ved 


stantially complete history of a small 


sinking-fund will be of interest and of 


fund 


fund of the Water Department of the 


The referred to is the sinking- 


vn of Belmont, Mass. In this case 
the Water Commissioners were desig- 
nated by the act of the Legislature es- 
tablishing the water-works as trustees 
of the sinking-fund for the water-works 


yonds. Accordingly, the water sinking- 

was kept and administered sep- 
arately from other sinking-funds of the 
town, and the significant data are more 
readily obtainable than might otherwise 
be the case. The writer has been one 
of the Water Commissioners since 1908 
ind has therefore been connected with 
the administration of the fund through 
the greater part of its life. 

Although the water-works were 
tablished in 1887, the early financing 
was either by serial notes or by appro- 
priations of taxes, and the first sinking- 
fund bonds were not issued until 1895. 
These were 30-year bonds for $8,000. 
Further issues were in 1896 ($11,000), 
1899 ($7,000), and 1909 ($10,000), 4 
total of $36,000 of bonds to be retired 
through sinking-funds. All the bonds 
were issued for terms of 30 years, so 
that the sinking-fund would normally 
have run until 1939. 

Shortly after 1910, the Legislature 
passed an act prohibiting further issues 
of sinking-fund bonds, so that the fund 
after that date was administered solely 
for the retirement of the bonds previ- 
ously issued. 

In making up the tabulation, the rate 
of return has been computed, taking as 
the earnings the amount of money ac- 
tually collected or credited, and as the 


es- 


1 matter 


ce lav n 


the additional 


the re are 


coupons 
fund 


In the 


nveste 


Massachi 


ne early 


bonds were iss 


} ore 
Taking 


vestment 


1896 
1897 
1808 
1899 
1900 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919.. 
1920 


* Including net gains on securities 
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THI 


then have been necessary to 


securities at less than cost ind the 
rresponding iverage rate ot return 
uuld have been considerably less than 
has been the case with this particular 
nea 


Although the fund would normally 


$7,000 of sinking-fund bonds, and + 
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have run until 1939, it was found pos- 
sible during the vear 1928 to pur- 


the outstanding bonds issued 


chase ill Ol 


n 1909 at a slight premium and as the 


sinking-fund was adequate to do this, 
those bonds were bought and retired 
There now remains outstanding only 


are in the sinking-fund more than 
ficient funds to meet this payment v 
1929. The table on the 
ceding page therefore shows a subs 
tially complete historical record of 
fund, 


is due in 


Profitable Garbage Disposal in a Town of 
Fourteen Hundred 


HE problem of sanitation dates 
back centuries \s the 
human inhabitants of this world 
vere more or less scattered, the problem 


as 


long 


f sanitation did not present any partic- 
Hal difficulty, as the elements took care 
of all refuse. As soon as man began to 


issemble in close quarters, sanitation 


became a problem which was handled 
for many 


numerous epidemics which resulted in 


carelessly centuries, causing 
the deaths of thousands of people 
There small incorpor- 
ited*cities that are handling the disposal 
of garbage by much the same method 
that Dunedin, Fla., practiced for vears 
The 
face of the ground on an isolated place 
ind there burned, when it would burn 
What would not burn was either cov- 
ered with earth or allowed to rot away 
Around the dump in Dunedin, during 
the summer months especially, swarms 
{ flies gathered and the city was forced 


are countless 


garbage was dumped on the sur- 


to use large quantities of disinfectant 
This helped somewhat, but sadly failed 
to solve the problem, and was expen- 
sive 
Beccari System Installed 
Dunedin faced the problem ol secur- 


By W. LOVETT DOUGLAS 


Crry Manacer, DuNeEpIN, FLA 


Incinera- 
tors were investigated carefully, but it 


ing better garbage disposal 


was thought that the city was not finan- 
cially able to invest in a plant of this 
After a with L. P. 
Berry, Jr., of the Sanitary Engineering 


type conterence 


Co., Tampa, Fla., and the examination 
of a test cell at Bellair, Fla., it was 
decided to install the Beceari garbage 


disposal system, because of its simplic- 
ity of operation, low cost of construc- 
tion, negligible cost of operation, and the 
sanitary manner in which the garbage 
is converted 
or humus. 
The City Commission, on the recom- 


into an odorless fertilizer 


mendation of the Health Officer and 
City Manager, authorized the construc- 
tion of five cells, with the necessary 


storage room and equipment, the cost of 
the entire plant including the shed, grind- 
er and engine, with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 50 tons per month of wet 
garbage, was approximately $4,500. The 
the shed and equipment 
about equal to the cost of the cells 
The five cells were built side by side 
foundation, measuring 45 feet 
long and 10 feet wide, averaging 10 feet 
high. The walls 


cost of 


was 


on one 


were built of hollow 


- 
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Dune din Garbage Plan : 
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THE NEW DUNEDIN BECCARI TYPE GARBAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 





tile, which allows the circulation of air 
around the mass of garbage. Three 
ers of trays built of 2 x 4 timbers, spaced 
14 feet apart, carry the garbage 
are supported on other timbers i 
side of the walls. Each cell was | 
airtight so that air and gases could 1 
travel from one cell to another. Drains 
were put in to take away the liquid from 
the garbage, and were conducted to a 
small one cell septic tank. The receiy- 
ing doors on the top were constructed 
so that they could be raised by counter- 
weights and covered the entire top of the 
cells. The discharge doors were built o1 
the inside of the shed and measured 
feet by 6 feet. The ports, or vents 
were constructed in the wall 
into the shed. Two were placed at the 
bottom of the cell and two at the toy 
These were covered with rubber gasket 
blocks which were tightened by nuts or 
bolts built into the reinforced concret 
The shed was built of galvanized iron 
and measured 43 feet by 12 feet, with an 
extension 18 feet by 13 feet, to aeccom- 
modate the engine and grinder which is 
used to grind the garbage into fertilizer 
when it is discharged from the cells at 
the end of thirty days. 


open ng 


Operation of the System 


The principle of the system is that the 
garbage, from which cans, bottles and 
excess paper have been removed, 
dumped into a tray to a depth of about 
2 feet. Then another set of trays is put 
in and garbage dumped on this set to 
the same depth. Similarly, a third set 
of trays is filled. To each 100 pounds of 
garbage 3 pounds of lime is added to 
counteract the acid contents of citrus 
fruits. After loading the cell for about 
seven days, it is closed down airtight 
Anerobic bacteria then work on the gar- 
bage, breaking down the mass. The tem- 
perature rises steadily to a maximum of 
from 135 to 145 degrees at the end of 
the fifth day. As soon as the tempera 
ture begins to decline, the air ports ar 
opened and oxygen admitted. The an 


1s 


erobie bacteria become dormant and the 
aerobic bacteria finish the work, so that 
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at the end of thirty days the garbage 
comes out practically dry, containing 
about 10 per cent of moisture. From 
this garbage, a fertilizer amounting to 
from 15 to 20 per cent of the original 
garbage by bulk ‘s secured. 


Operating Difficulties Overcome 

The first difficulty experienced in 
operation was an unusual number of 
maggots driven out frcm the cells at the 
edges of the doors, seeking to escape 
the intense heat of the fermenting gar- 
This was readily overcome by re- 
building the doors, so that the maggots 
died in the cells and became a part of 
the garbage. 

It was found that instead of 3 pounds 
of lime to each 100 pounds of garbage, 
it is better to add from 5 to 6 pounds 
during the fall, when citrus fruits pre- 
dominate in the garbage. 

It was further found that at the end 
of thirty days the garbage was not dry 
enough to grind. After allowing about 
ten more days for drying in the open 
shed, it was ready for grinding. It is 
believed that the drying can be speeded 
up with a slightly different arrange- 
ment of the port, or vent. It is 
further planned to divide the five cells 
into ten cells, which will be nearer the 
size which the city of Dunedin, with its 
population of about 1,400, needs. At 
the present time, only about one-fifth of 
the capacity of each cell is used before 
it is necessary to seal it up. The re- 
ceiving and discharge doors are to be 
made smaller, making them more con- 
venient to handle, and they will be made 
more nearly airtight. 


bage. 


Cooperation of Householders 

In order to procure the most efficient 
results from the plant, it was necessary 
to pass an ordinance requiring the 
separation of garbage by the house- 
holder. The majority of the citizens 
have complied with the first notice, and 
little trouble is being experienced 
through failure to separate the inor- 
ganic material. 

Garbage is collected in large garbage 
cans; the bottles, papers, cans, etc., are 
placed in the open body of the truck 
and hauled to the rear of the dumping- 
ground and there burned in the open. It 
is planned, in the near future, to build 
a double Dutch oven incinerator to han- 
dle this refuse. 


Use of Humus and Fertilizer 

The sandy soil of Florida in this sec- 
tion needs humus to build it up for effi- 
cient production. The humus produced 
by the Beccari cells from garbage anal- 
yzes high enough to be of commercial 
value, estimated from $20 to $30 per 
ton. 

The general comment on the plant is 


that it is the neatest, cleanest and most 
free from odors of any disposal plant 
seen by those who have visited it. The 
city, besides eliminating the flies and 
disagreeable odors, is saving $40 per 
month on the handling of the garbage, 
to say nothing of the return for the 
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fertilizer, whether sold or used on city 
parks and parkways. 
months’ 


The first twelve 
saving of $480 is over 10 per 
cent interest on the investment of M,- 
500 in the plant, and no value can be 
placed on the health improvement to the 
community. 


Snow Removal in New York City 


By ALFRED 


COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF 


HE Department of Street Clean- 
ing of New York City is faced 


every winter with the huge task 
of removing the snow and ice from the 
congested traffic streets of the boroughs 
cf Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn, 
involving an average expenditure of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 annually. The 
work includes the removal of snow from 
1,200 miles of streets and from 12 
bridges over the East River and the 
Harlem River. To handle this work 
requires the entire departmertt force 
cf 10,000 men and officers and an aver- 
age of 15,000 laborers, 2,000 department 
vehicles, 2,000 contractors’ vehicles and 
about 500 vehicles of the street-railway 
companies. 


Approximately 800 motor-driven 


Snow Removal in 
By GEORGE H. 


A. TAYLOR 
STREET CLEANING, New York 
snow-plows and brooms are started when 
the snow begins to fall and are kept in 
continuous operation day and night dur- 
ing and after the period of snowfall, 
keeping the roadways open for trattic 
at all times. 

This year the Department has in- 
stalled a new method of cleaning cross- 
walks, through the operation of me- 
chanical appliances known as crosswalk 
plows. The machine has been tested 
and found to perform excellent work 
The Department has purchased 388 of 
these machines and they have been as- 
signed to prominent thoroughfares in 
the three boroughs, the idea being to 
start them when the snow begins to fall 
and keep the crosswalks clear for pedes- 
trian traffic. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SANDENBURGH 


.Ciry ENGINgeEeR, ANN Arpor, Micu. 


LTHOUGH Ann Arbor is in 
Michigan, which has a reputation 


for heavy snowfall, this city is 
not in what is known .is the snow belt 
and it is unusual to have any great 
amount of snow at one time. During 
some winters there is considerable 
snow, and for a period of two, three 
or four years there may be very little 
snow fall. 

Snow removal is limited to the busi- 
ness district of the city, which com- 
prises about twelve blocks. In this sec- 
tion the snow is loaded into trucks by 
hand shovels and hauled to parks or 
dumps. The sewers are not large enough 
to use them for disposing of the snow 
by dumping. 

Three one-man power graders are used 
in the residence section of the city to 
scrape the snow from the center of the 
street to the curb line. We try to throw 
the snow on the lawn extensions if 
possible. By means of these one-man 
power graders, the snow is kept from 
building-up on the pavement or street, 
and only about one inch of snow or 
ice is permitted to remain on the pave- 
ment. Where snow and ice are allowed 


tc accumulate on the street, ruts are 





invariably formed which are danger- 
ous to traffic and which cause excessive 
wear on the pavements due to the tire 
chains and to traffie’s being concentrated 
on the small area and not distributed 
over the entire width of the pavement. 

The average snowfall per snowstorm 
in Ann Arbor is about 4 or 5 inches. 
Very rarely is there as much as 12 inches 
of snow during one storm. This amount 
ol snow per storm happens so rarely 
that the city has no special snow-re- 
moval machinery, and up to this time 
it has not been deemed economical to 
purchase snow-removal machinery, for 
the reason that the investment would be 
idle most of the time. 


Sidewalks 

The city is divided into eight. districts 
for the removal of snow from sidewalks 
This work is done by horse-drawn 
snow-plows furnished by the city, and 
the teams are privately owned and are 
paid so much per hour for the time they 
actually work. This relieves the city 
of any expense other than the actual cost 
during the time of the snowstorm. The 
plows are called out when the depth of 
the snow reaches 3 inches. 

















the street! 


A POSTER PLEA FOR MORE PLAYGROUNDS AND SAFER STREETS 


With the approach of the 1929 baseball season, this new poster in the American Automobile Association’s 

public school series should have wide and effective use. The original measures 17 x 23 inches and is 

attractively printed in green and black. Copies of this and other traffic and safety posters are obtainable 
from the Safety Department of the A. A. A., at Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St., Washington, D. C. 
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County Road Construction 


Abstract of Report of Standards Committee No. 2, County Highway Officials’ Division, 
American Road Builders’ Association; C. E. Grubb, County Engineer, 
Newcastle County, Del., Chairman 


The report of the Construction Committee, a sub-committee of Standards Committee 
No. 2, 18 a summary of present practices on various types of construction in widely dis- 


tant counties of the United States. 
because of their activity in road construction and the progressive 
Their requirements and methods are representative of 


personnel. 


tices in their respective communities. 


Untreated Surfaces—Gravel 
Roads 
By Charles W. Deterding, Jr. 
County Engineer, Sacramento County, 
Calif. 
ROSS-SECTIONS that would ap- 
S ply in one locality may not be 
adaptable in other sections. In 
the dry or arid regions of the United 
States, 1 inch is a sufficient crown for 
an 18-foot gravel road. It should in- 
crease from this up to 5 or 6 inches 
probably in sections where there is much 
rainfall over a long period of the year. 
The thickness will depend largely on 
the character of the traffic and the na- 
ture of the subsoil. Each road is a 
problem by itself and must be worked 
out to suit local conditions. 


Description of Surface 

It is a tendency to maintain gravel 
roads with a light surfacing of fine peb- 
bles approximately %-inch thick. This 
makes a good surfacing in dry sections 
if regularly maintained. 

Where the rainfall is considerable, 
the surface is more compact, depending 
upon the nature of the binder material. 

The tendency of modern practice in 
gravel road construction is to use a 
gravel in which the largest stones are 
not over 1 inch. This is more particu- 
larly so in one-course construction. In 
two-course construction the lower foun- 
dation may be composed of larger frag- 
ments than in the top course. 

In one-course construction the larger 
stones should be raked out if the gravel 
is not run through a screen. 

It is important that the gravel consist 
of various sizes of stone in addition to 
binding material so as to develop a sur- 
face that is dense and can be constructed 
with a smooth, uniform surface. 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads gives the following grading for 
an ideal gravel: “Seventy per cent of 
which are retained upon a one-eighth 
screen and 30 per cent passing the one- 
eighth screen. Of this, 30 per cent, ap- 
proximately one-third (10 per cent of 
the whole sample), should be below 200. 
The amount of clay for the best result 
will vary considerably with the climatic 
conditions.” 


The best binder material consists of 
some of the softer varieties of stone 
which pulverize under traffic and have a 
high cementing value. While clay is the 
most common binder, it is not the best 





The 1929 Convention of 
the American Road 
Builders’ Association 
The sessions of city officials, 
county officials and contractors, 
held in the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 12- 
18, have provided the entire 
road industry with valuable 
material for serious thought. 

The accompanying reports 
have been selected as represen- 
tative of the vast scope of these 
meetings. Other papers in 
very much abridged form will 
be published later. 











and should not be used in excessive 
amounts. 

The composition of the gravel used in 
road construction should be of hard, dur- 
able and wear-resisting stone. 


Equipment 

The equipment used in gravel-road 
construction varies somewhat in different 
localities on account of the development 
of the country and the wealth of the 
state or municipality. 

The grading is done with the modern 
tractor and graders, which are now com- 
mon in road building. The rolling is 
usually done with one of the standard 
three-wheel type gas or steam rollers. 
Most gravel hauling and spreading is 
now done from motor trucks; some ma- 
terial is still hauled with teams. 


Construction Methods 
There are two general types of gravel 
road construction, namely, the surface 

method and the trench method. 
Single-Course Surface Placed on Top 
of Earth Road—In this type of con- 
struction the crown of the earth road is 
finished very flat, in some cases almost 
level. The subgrade should then be very 
thoroughly rolled, after which the gravel 


The counties supplying information have been selected 


attitude of their road 
the best modern prac- 


is applied in a uniform layer with the 
maximum thickness in the center, gradu- 
ally decreasing in thickness toward the 
edge of the highway. In this method of 
construction the maximum thickness is 
placed where the maximum traffic will 
be normally located, and the material 
has less thickness at the edges where the 
traffic is lighter. The drawback to this 
system is that a large portion of the 
gravel works off toward the edge of the 
road and requires considerable mainte- 
nance or additional gravel to keep the 
road in good repair. 

While in times past it was always con- 
sidered good practice to thoroughly roll 
gravel roads before the traffic went on 
them, the modern tendency is to let the 
traffic do most of the compacting. I 
think that after the gravel has been 
placed and thoroughly wet it should be 
given a light rolling, allowing the traffic 
to finish the compacting. The latest 
practice is toward compacting by traffic 
and keeping the road in smooth condi- 
tion by blading. 


Trench Method 

Two-Course Trench Method—lIn this 
type of construction the subgrade is 
trenched out to the depth required, and 
the subgrade rolled and the gravel ap- 
plied in two courses—a base course and 
a surface course. The methods of con- 
struction are about the saine as in the 
surface method. 

Single-Course Trench Method —This 
is similar to the two-course trench 
method except that the rock is put in 
one course instead of two. The same 
veneral methods of construction apply in 
this type as in others 


Maintenance 

Maintenance of a gravel road should 
begin immediately upon its completion 
and be diligently continued, for only in 
this way can a grevel road have a satis- 
factory riding surface. 

At the beginning of the winter season 
all the ditches and culverts should be 
cleaned, the surface smoothed and all 
depressions filled so that no water will 
stand on the surface of the roadway, 

In the early spring the road should be 
gone over as soon as possible with a 
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grader, moving the top gravel back and 
forth so as to take out all the depres- 
sions and smooth 
condition for the patrol men during the 
coming summer 

In places where the 


leave the road in a 


original material 
has settled or sunk into the subgrade, 
new material should be added 

During the dry period a surfacing of 
fine gravel should be maintained over 
the entire width of the roadway, thus 
providing material that the patrol men 
can use in keeping the surface smooth 
for summer traffic 

Most of the maintenance work can 
be done with motor graders. 


Conclusions 

Where local gravel deposits are ob- 
tainable and the quality of the gravel is 
approximately what is required, a very 
satisfactory road can be constructed, 
providing that reasonable care and at- 
tention to details are closely followed 

The road should first be graded to con- 
form with a well-laid-out grade line, and 
the drainage prov ided 

The subgrade should be 
rolled and compacted. 

The gravel should be at least 8 to 10 
inches in depth and deposited in a 
trench. I think it advisable to make 
the gravel somewhat thicker on the 
as this is the point where most 
of our roads fail. 


thoroughly 


edges, 


The standard methods of maintenance 
should be followed. 

I do not think it advisable to plan on 
using a gravel road without some form 
of surface treatment for more than 400 
vehicles per day. 

In this section of the state, where we 
have eight or nine months of continu- 
ous dry weather, | would recommend 
oiling of the surface. 


Base Courses and 


Surfaces 
By A. J. Wise 

County Engineer, Harris County, Texas 
HE principal factor of economy 
in road building is that of the 
utilization of materials to 
the best advantage. A local material 
found in many of the southwestern and 

western counties of Texas is ealiche. 
Caliche has made possible the build- 
ing of many miles of road that other- 
wise could net have been surfaced ex- 
at prohibitive cost. Caliche is a 
mixture of calcareous dust and quartz 
sand, sometimes mixed with gravel or 
small stones. There is a wide variation 
as to quality. Some, after the surface 


Caliche 


local 


cept 


crust hardened by the weather has been 
blasted off, can be loosened up by plow. 
This material when put on the road 
packs well and hardens into almost a 
stone formation after exposure to the 
weather. 


Other pits of caliche are too 





hard to plow, and powder must be used 
in the mining. Under traffic or the roller 
on the road, however, the lumps break 
up and mold together, forming a dense, 
compact surface. 

The construction of roads 
usually is very similar to the construc- 
tion of other types of light-class surfac- 
ing, such as gravel, shell, etc. However, 
in most cases where the average rain- 
fall is very light, best results have been 
obtained by puddling the ecaliche. This 
can be done either in the pit before the 
ealiche is hauled on the road or by 
sprinkling with water after the material 
has been spread upon the subgrade. In 
case puddling is done in the material pit, 
the caliche should at once be hauled onto 
the road, spread by means of hoes, rakes 
or shovels, shaped and rolled before it 
has dried out. In case puddling is to 
be done after the caliche has been placed 
and spread upon the subgrade, the sur- 
face should be thoroughly harrowed, 
plowed or otherwise opened up during 
the process of sprinkling, in order that 
the proper puddling of the caliche be in- 
sured. 

The greatest objection to caliche sur- 
faces has been dust and glare, but in the 
last few years the Texas Highway De- 
partment and some Texas counties have 
topped these caliche roads with a natu- 
ral limestone rock asphalt treatment 
about one inch thick, placed cold, which 
has proved very satisfactory. A well- 
constructed caliche base also serves as 
a splendid foundation for the applica- 
tion of a one- or two-course inverted 
penetration surface treatment. 

As previously stated, the quality of 
caliche found in different localities and 
even in the same locality varies con- 
siderably. Roads of the best quality of 
caliche are as good, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, as those built with limestone or 
gravel. There are others that are only 
slightly better than a mud-shell or sand- 
clay surface, but as this material is 
found conveniently along the road its 
use is economical until traffic increases 
to such an extent as would require con- 
crete or other high-type pavement to 
carry it. 


c iliche 


Sand-Clay 
By T. L. Pendergrass 


County Road Superintendent, 
Durham County, N. C. 


HE name sand-clay is given to a 
_ type of road surface that consists 

of natural or artificial mixtures 
of sand and clay loam. Out of these 
materials surfaces are constructed on 
clay or sand. The character of soil and 
sand varies so much that one can hardly 
follow any set specification. You must 
take the best of each one, study it and 
use what seems best for the particular 
kind of soils or clays upon which you 





are building or which may be availa} 
Better results are obtained when you ; 
more nearly follow the well-establish 
principles in this type of constructi: 
The requirements for success are th 
the materials be reasonably suitable 
character to secure a bond sufficient 
hold in dry as well as in wet weather 

The engineer or road man who « 
successfully build this type of road h 
a broad field to work upon and will fi 
it an interesting study. To the averag 
county road engineer specifications m« 
but little when it is impossible to fir 
any material available called for in sa 
specifications, but with the average lox 
material one gets better results by fi 
lowing the well-laid plans in the building 
of untreated surface roads. 

The materials usually used are th 
soils, sands and clays found upon th: 
roads to be surfaced, and this materia! 
varies greatly throughout the county and 
varies considerably in a few hundred 
yards at times in the same location. 

There are certain principles in high- 
way construction that can be applied 
with some modification to meet almost 
any type of soil. Most of the specifica- 
tions for building sand-clay roads ar 
written scientifically for building roads 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
but that means very little to the aver- 
age road builder when none of the mate- 
rials called for are available. He must 
use the best material available and must 
understand some of the characteristics 
and behavior of the materials with which 
he has to work. 

Good drainage is absolutely necessary 
in the construction of sand-clay roads 
Proper sub-drainage and surface drain- 
age must be provided. A great deal de- 
pends upon the sub-soil, whether sand 
or clay. The amount of clay necessary 
is that amount which will just fill the 
voids in the sand. It may be approxi- 
mately determined by the amount of 
water in the sand. 

The construction of sand-clay roads 
is a slow process. The best results can 
be obtained only by giving the road con- 
stant attention for some time after it is 
completed or until such a time as traf- 
fic has compacted it sufficiently. In 
building a sand-clay road where there is 
a sub-soil, the roadbed should be shaped 
to the desired crown. The clay is 
brought onto the road and spread in a 
layer of 6 to 8 inches at the center, taper- 
ing off to a thin layer to the side. It is 
necessary that the clay be thoroughly 
mixed with the sand. In many cases the 
clay is covered with sand and left for 
traffic to mix and compact. Quicker and 
better results can be obtained by har- 
rowing and plowing the surface. It 
should be kept in shape by the use of 
drags or road machines. 


As a substitute for sand in building 
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the untreated surface roads, good results 
re obtained by using rock screenings or 
lust ranging in size from 5¢-inch to %4- 
with the dust partially 
ereened out sy preparing the road- 
d as for the regular sand-clay, shap- 
ng it and giving it the desired crown, 
creenings can be applied at the rate of 
pproximately 50 pounds per square 
ird and allowing traffic to compact. 
Where screenings can be obtained at a 
ost not greater than $1.50 per ton, a 
good, serviceable road can be built that 
will take the oil treatments more read- 
ily than sand and will be just as ser- 
viceable as sand-clay and at a less price. 


h stone 


f 


Waterbound Macadam 

Materials for waterbound macadam 
shall consist of broken from 
sound ledge rock or crushed boulders 
of such character that it will compact 
and thoroughly lock under watering and 
rolling so as to make a stable, well- 
keyed base. All materials shall be free 
from clay, vegetable matter, loam and 
other deleterious matter. 


stone 


Where broken stone is produced from 
rounded or waterworn boulders or 
stones having full-round or half-round 
surfaces, only material that is rejected 
by a grizzly with 5-inch clear openings 
between bars shall be crushed. 

All stone shall pass a screen having 
3¥-inch circular openings and shall be 
retained on a screen having 144-inch 
circular openings. 

Stone shall be sound, of uniform char- 
acter and quality, and when tested in 
accordance with the methods described 
in Section 6, article (c) of these specifi- 
fications, shall conform to the following 


requirements for abrasion and tough- 
ness: 


The loss in the Graded Deval Abrasion Test 
shall not exceed 5 per cent. 

The loss in the Dry Shot Rattler Test shall 
not exceed 25 per cent. 

The loss in the Wet Shot Rattler Test shall 
not exceed 35 per cent. 

The loss in the Los Angeles Rattler Test 
shall not exceed 35 per cent. 


Sereenings 

Sereenings shall consist of material 
similar to that specified for broken stone 
and shall be that portion of the product 
of the crusher, including the dust of 
fracture, which will pass a screen hav- 
ing circular opening, %-inch in diameter. 
Screenings shall show a cementing value 
of at least 125 pounds per square inch. 
Screenings will be paid for at the price 
paid for broken stone. 


Construction 
Broken stone shall be spread on the 
prepared subgrade to such depth that 
when thoroughly compacted it shall 
have the form and dimensions shown on 
the typical cross-section. 
Where the required thickness is 4 


inches or less, the macadam base may 
Where the: re- 
quired thickness is more than 4 inches 
the macadam base shall be constructs 
in not less than two courses. Work 
on each course shall be 
similar manner. 

If, in handling, the rock is segre- 
gated into sizes, it must be remixed un- 


i 


be placed in one course 


handled in 


til it presents a uniform appearance 

All rock shall be spread from the ve- 
hicle by hand or from dumping boards 
or from self-spreading vehicles. Dump- 
ing en masse on the subgrade will not be 
permitted 

The macadam base shall be thoroughly 
dry-rolled until the rock does nct creep 
or move under the weight of the roller 
Screenings shall then be spread in thin 
layers and each layer rolled dry until 
no more screenings can be forced into 
the voids. The surface shall then be 
sprinkled with water and again thor- 
oughly rolled All screenings, 
forming in piles or cakes upon the sur- 
face, shall be scattered by light sweeping 
The sprinkling and rolling shall be con- 
tinued and additional screenings applied 
where bare spots appear, until all the 
voids are filled, and until a slight wave 
of excess water and screenings forms a 
grout in front of the roller. Hand brooms 
shall be used to sweep the wet screenings 
into the unfilled voids and to distribute 
them evenly. The macadam shall be re- 
rolled on sueceeding days as may be 
necessary to bond it thoroughly and se- 
The quan- 
titv of screenings and water to be used 
shall be sufficient to produce a smooth, 
hard, well-bonded surface. 

The completed base shall have a firm, 
even surface, conforming to the grade 
for the bottom of the proposed wearing 
surface, and of the specified thickness 


excess 


cure a satisfactory surface 


Rolling 


All rolling shall be done by power 
rollers of approved type, weighing not 
less than 350 pounds per lineal inch of 
tire width. All rolling of broken stone 
shall commence at the outer edges and 
continue toward the center. Under no 
circumstances shall the center of the 
road be rolled first. 


Payment 

The price paid per ton per cubic yard 
for stone (waterbound macadam base, 
Type A) shall include preparing the sub- 
grade, furnishing all labor, materials, 
tools, implements, and equipment, and 
doing all work necessary or incidental to 
constructing the macadam base. 


Conclusions 
A waterbound macadam built accord- 
ing to the above specifications is a very 
fine road for light traffic. Its service 
ability and wearing qualities may be 


ery materially improved upon by oil- 


no 


Bituminous Surface Treat- 
ments by Surface Application 
Method 
By J. T. Bullen 
Parish Engineer, Caddo Parish, 
Louisiana 


ITUMINOUS surface 
B ol tar ind isphalt applied as 


either hot or cold surface treat- 


treatments 


ments to road surfaces of gravel, lime 
rock and waterbound macadam are dis- 
cussed in this report 


Bituminous Material 
Ther ippears to be considerable 
variance of opinion in respect to the 
relative merits of tar and asphalt for 
surface treatment and as to the char- 
icter of each best suited to different 
suriaces Choice of materials in dif- 
ferent sections shows wide variations as 


follows: 


l Definite pre ference for asphalt 

2 Definite 
, Use of either admitted 

{. Tar required for first and second ap- 


preference for tar 


phic itions and asphalt lor sub- 


sequent treatments 


Cover Material 
Cover material in use ranges from 
from untreated gravel sur- 
faces for the first application, and coarse 
sand for 


sweepings 


subsequent treatments, to 


washed pea gravel and selected stone 
chips ol trap rock or granite of Vo-1n h 
ind 34-inch sizes. 

Expressions, however, favor use of 
hard stone chips, indicating recognition 
of the value of hard material for the 
direct wear of traffic even though the 


ise is of a softer nature. 


Equipment 
Equipment for this work is about the 
same in all territories, consisting of pres- 


sure distributors with warming facili- 
ties in sections where cool days are fre- 
quent even in the summer period, re- 
volving brooms supplemented by hand 
brooms where necessary, and rollers of 
not less than 5 tons. 

Mechanical spreaders are required in 
some territories to secure evenness of 
spreading and to conserve costly cover 
material. In one county reporting, a 
saving of 20 per cent in the quantity of 
cover has been accomplished by the use 
of mechanical spreaders. 

Construction methods, although dif- 
fering somewhat in details of procedure, 

re very similar in general requirements 
for even the widely different types of 
road surfaces. For application of bitu- 
minous material, all agree that: 

1. Road surface should be smooth, 
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thoroughly compact and absolutely dry 

9 ‘Traffic should be detoured at least 
until the cover is spread, or one-half 
only of the width of the road should be 
treated at a time 
The surface should be swept free 
foreign material imme- 
diately in advance of the application 

4. The work should be in charge of 
a careful foreman. 

5. Care should be exercised cn each 
ipplication to avoid any surplus of bitu- 
minous material, as such will likely cause 
the surface to become wavy. 

6. To maintain the rate of applica- 
tion designated, tar or asphalt for cold 

lication should be warmed if neces- 


of all loose or 


and conscientious 


cart to not over 100 degrees Fahren- 
he 
7. Cover material spread by hand 
should be east in longitudinal direction, 
S. Rolling is desirable to set cover 


material in place. 


Practice suggests a first treatment of 
not over 4-gallon per square yard in 
one or two applications, and subsequent 
treatments of not more than 14-gallon 
per square yard of bitumimous mate- 
rial. Quantity of cover varies from 12 
pounds per square yard for application 
of Y-gallon of bituminous material to 
40 pounds per square yard for applica- 
tion of 14-gallon 


Maintenance 
Regular maintenance, beginning imme- 
after the first application of 
bituminous material, 1s recognized as a 
necessity. toutine 


duately 


maintenance = In- 
cludes paint coating of raw spots, skin 
patching of slightly raveled ones, and 
patching of holes of extended char- 
eter with cold patch material and chips 
mixed for use as required. This main- 
tenance must be followed by periodical 
treatments of bituminous material and 
cover of such character and quantities 
and at such frequency as is deemed 
uecessary under traffie and climatic cir- 
cumstances encountered, to maintain a 
serviceable and waterproof 
without the necessity of 
or too costly patching 


surface 
too extensive 


Cost 
The cost for the bituminous treatment 
in place, including cover material, in 
territories reporting, ranges from $1,050 
per mile for the first treatment of an 18- 
foot width to $350 per mile for sub- 
sequent treatments 
Indications are that roads of this type 
can be maintained at a cost of from 
$500 to $800 per mile, including the pe- 
riodical resurfacing, conditioned that 
traffic does not exceed an average of 2.- 
000 vehicles per day. 


Conclusions 
On account of improvements in mate- 





rials, particularly bituminous materials, 
and better knowledge of their action un- 
der varying climatic and traffie condi- 
tions, serviceable roads, for traffic of 
from 400 to 2,000 vehicles per day, with 
an average number of trucks only, are 
being obtained through bituminous sur- 
face treatments on low-cost roads 

Indications are that: 

1. The range of use of surface treat- 
ments on low-cost surfaces can and will 
be greatly extended, particularly through 
the large sparsely populated areas where 
funds are not available for the more 
costly types of construction, 

2. The good results being obtained by 
suriace treatment applications make it 
questionable economy to construct more 
costly road surfaces, even if funds are 
available, where traffic for a number of 
likely to be excessively 
heavy in volume or character. 


vears 1s not 


In view of the present expenditures 
for, and the great future possibilities of, 
bituminous surface treatments, it would 
seem that more extensive investigation 
and research should be undertaken 
immediately to determine uniform stand- 
ards to recommend for this class of con- 
struction to suit surfaces and 
climatie conditions. 


various 


Bituminous Surfaces on Port- 
land Cement Concrete Base, 
Brick Surfacing and Portland 
Cement Concrete Pavement 
By A. J. Wise 
County Engineer, Harris County, Texas 
HE report of this committee is 
‘9 very important, as it covers the 
highest types of read construc- 
tion. Different parts of the country use 
one or the other of these types for 
heavy-traffic roads, selection depending 
to a great degree upon the native mate- 
tial available. 


Bituminous Surface on Portland 
Cement Concrete Base 


reports show that Warrenite 
bitulithic, asphaltic concrete and lime- 
stone rock asphalt wearing surfaces on 
portland cement concrete base have 
been used more than fifteen years in 
Texas with very good results. 


Our 


Limestone rock asphalt, which is na- 
tive to Uvalde County, Texas, contains 
9 to 12 per cent asphalt. It can be laid 
hot or cold from %-inch to 2 inches in 
thickness. It makes a good surface, ex- 
cept that it becomes very smooth un- 
der traffic. 

These pavements with portland ce- 
ment concrete base are standard for city 
and rural highway construction of a 
high type. The concrete base should 
not be less than 6 inches in depth. A 
depth of S inches appears to be fast 


becoming a standard. Practice suge 
that it is possible to construct a 
crete base as lean as 1:25:5 without | 
ing its cementing qualities destr 
but, in general, under asphaltic top, » 
bonding limit in the base weakens, «nd 
in a 1:3:6 mix it is almost certair 
do so. 


Brick Surfacing 

Brick surfacing on a substantial ‘ 
crete base is generally used and is 
able for extensively heavy traffic. 
base should be at least 8 inches in de; 
A 3-inch brick, having lugs with aspha!t 
filler, is recommended. As William } 
Connell, W. R. Neel, F. J. Cellarius, 
P. J. Freeman have just made an 
vestigation of paving throughout 
United States for the National Pay 
Brick Manufacturers Association, 
committee would suggest that those jn- 
terested in details of brick surfacing, 
secure a copy of this report when avail- 
able. 


y 


Portland Cement Concrete Pavement 


Portland cement concrete pavement is 
a surfacing of monolithic concrete made 
of a proper mixture of coarse aggregate, 
fine aggregate, portland cement and 
water. 

It is possibly the most popular type 
of rural highway construction for heavy 
traffic. The concentrated study and re- 
search given the details of its construec- 
tion have led to more nearly standard 
practices in respect to it than to any 
other type of road construction. 


Materials 


The sand should be good, sharp, clean, 
dry, free from dust, silt or other in- 
jurious matter and well graded. It 
should compare favorably with Ottawa 
sand in the briquette test. 


Coarse aggregate should consist of 
sound, hard, durable crushed stone cr 
gravel, free from dust, dirt and an ex- 
cess of flat or elongated pieces. |! 
should have a percentage of wear of not 
more than 4, and should be well graced 
between 234-inch and %-inch in si 

Cement should be standard portland 
cement. Water should be free from all 
acids, alkalies, salts, mineral or vege- 
table matter. Reinforcement should 
consist of 14-inch rods for dowel joints 
and non-galvanized electrically welded 
fabric wire 6-inch x 12-inch mesh, No 
5 gage, 40 pounds to 100 square feet 


Equipment 


Minimum equipment should consist of 


the following: 


One portable paver with time- and water-mesas 
ing devices 
One finisher 
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Construction Methods 

Lines and grades should be established 
with due regard to drainage 
side drains, not too near the pavement 
and cross-drains and culverts 
necessary, are suggested. In some states 
the concrete is laid upon a sand cushion 
of 6 to 16 inches. Whatever the sub 
grade, it must be thoroughly compacted 
by rolling or ponding and rodding. Th 
width and depth of the concrete pav: 
ment should depend upon the traffi 
which the road is to carry. 


(Good 1e@e@l) 


where 


The Bates Standard of 9-6-9 is the 
best practice for depth of pavement, the 
width varying. There are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the use of expan- 
sion joints and reinforcing steel. 

The most common practice is to hav: 
a central proportioning plant from 
which the sand and trap rock or gravel 
are conveyed to the mixer in trucks, the 
trucks having bodies so divided as to 
hold one batch in each pocket. The 
cement is placed on top of each pocket 
in bags and emptied at the mixer or is 
added to the batch at the mixer. 

The concrete is mixed at least 114 
minutes in the mixer with the correct 
amount of water, the reinforcement and 
center joint being placed just ahead of 
the concrete. On projects of over 3 
miles in length, a finishing machine is 
required to give an even surface to the 
finished pavement. The surface is then 
bolted and tested with a 10-foot straight 
edge. Test cylinder and beams should 
be made every day. The time and man- 
ner of curing varies. The first day the 
surface is covered with wet burlap, then 
the rock is either covered with 3 inches 
of dirt or ponded for 14 days. In other 
locations, flake calcium chloride or cal- 
cium chloride in solution as an admix- 
ture has been used to good advantage. 

The shoulders are made and dressed 
to proper line and grade, and road 
opened to traffic at the end of 21 days 


Maintenance 
The maintenance consists of keeping 
all grass and weeds cut along shoulders 
and slopes and the joints and cracks wel 
filled with joint filler 


Conclusions 
Portland cement concrete pavement is 
the popular pavement for heavy traffic 
through rural areas. 
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New Lighting Installation Makes Great 
Difference in Cleveland’s Public Square 

















THREE VIEWS OF THE OPEN AREA IN THE BUSINESS CENTER OF CLEVELAND 


OHIO 
The view at the top shows the Public Square in daytime, looking south. The new union railway 
terminal building is at the corner of the square to the right 


to its lef>b appears some of the 

construction work in progress. he two night views are taken from the same point, the one in 

the middle showing the old lighting, and the one at the bottom the effect of the new 1 ting 
installation 
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A Practical Plan for Providing Village and 
Rural Fire Protection 








Suggestions as How to Organize, Finance, Equip and Maintain a Rural Fire Compa 


1. Arousing Public Sentiment 


‘* , sal } 1 
mn et isually by having nomi- 


ting committee appointed. A man ol 


[ the outset a committee ol tour ! 
A oF Eve nee wee St n business ability and common 
lormed to start the project This sense who can adjust difficulties and 
| erably should be done just after keep the members interested, sh« ild be 
ad fire when the citizens are in a re- chosen as president The chief must be 
ceptive mood. To build up public opin- a real leader, able to enforce orders, for 
yn, the ne Wspapers are induced to con- vithout centralized suthority at a fire. 
ict strong editorial campaigns ior everyone will be giving contradictory 
iral fire protection. Then a ; 


engine 


representative ol 
turer of fire engines may be 
meeting, and as soon as the rell is s 
this man should speak on types a1 





lie meeting is called, at which 


the committee should endeavor 


secure the presence of every 
person in the community 

The meeting should be held at 
seme central village 


which logically might be selected 


town or 


is the headquarters of the pro- 


posed’ rural fire company. If 
possible, a town which does not 
should be 


then the committee can 


have a fire company 
chosen 
spread the idea that the meeting 


is called to organize a fire com- 


pany for both rural and town 
protection This idea, when 
properly emphasized, should 


bring out a far larger crowd than 

rural fire service 
Moreover, 
in obtaining the moral and finan- 
cial support of business and pro- 
fessional men, as well as that of 
the farmers. 


alone is 


stressed this assists 


\ small town often will be very 
Satisiactory lor the 
the fire 


station ol 


company Successful 


ombined rural and town fir 
mpanies have been organized 
villages of less than a thou- 


sand population. 





2. Organizing the Company 


The Volunteer Fire 
Problem 

How a rural fire department may be or- 
ganized and how it should be operated 
when once established are questions of 
prime importance to small communities in 
every section of the United States. 

The accompanying, plan for the starting 
and maintaining of a rural fire department 
is offered by the National Fire Waste 
Council, as a basic pattern for those under- 
taking such a task. This particular plan, 
although necessarily general in nature, has 
proved successful in actual operation and 
consequently is something more than'mere 
theory. The individual Community no 
doubt will find it advisable*to, modify or 
expand certain of its features; and the plan 
is offered with that understanding. It is 
published here as it appeared in a pam- 
phlet issued recently by the Council under 
the title of “The Rurdl Pire Department.” 

Since the pamphlet describes also several 
examples of successful rural fire depart- 
ments now in operation, some of THE 
AmericAN City’s readers will probably 
wish to peruse the complete publication. 
Copies may be obtained from the Agricul- 
tural Committee, National Fire Waste 
Council, 1615 H Street, Washington, D. C. 


Department 








Volunteer firemen from a town 


nearby may be invited to the meeting to 
They 
may 
a reserve fire truck or 
The nomination of 


speak 
should 
| 


and to answer questions 

wear their uniforms and 
ring with them 
engine for display 


orders while the building burns. The 
chief should live near the engine house, 
ind his should permit him 
always to be within call. A rural mail 
carrier or a traveling salesman obviously 


business 


cost. 


house should be built; | 


W iter-supply should best be pre 


ind the like. 


i 


3. Raising the Money 


some Mal 


asked 1 


of apparatus Of cours 
purchase should be contem 
until 
been 


other manufacturers 
interviewed or their 
mates obtained 

With this 
the meeting, 
move that a certain sum br 
and offer the initial subscript 
Several others should be read 
follow. Once started, the 
scriptions should mount 
Before the meeting is adj 
it is suggested that a fina 
committee be appointed to 
the rest of the money and re 
mended the purchase of 
ratus. | 

Experience has proved that 
mere verbal pledges do not 
fire engines. Therefore, at 
meeting every man who : 
promised to give should be as 
to sign a pledge blank such as 
the following: 


intormation 


someone s 


Dat 
In consideration of sul 

of others, I hereby prom ; 
$ to the } 
Company, for the purchase 
apparatus, eli 
paid within 10 days, and 
within 60 day 


Signed 


one-half fo 


mainde r 


The blank may cover a two- 


year period, with five payments. Fire 
engines usually can be 
installments 
ment of about 25 per cent of the total 


purchased on 


with an initial cash pay- 


] 


It is essential to have the blanks 


a chairman thoroughly informed on the 
purpose of the meeting should be made 
This chair- 
man opens the proceedings by calling on 
one of the visitors to speak on the need 
of a fire company and explain how it 
can be organized. In addition, various 
local men who support the proposal are 
called on. Motions for organization and 
for the election of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, chief, and as- 
sistant chief follow. 

Nomination of the proper men for all 
offices should be prearranged by the 


certain before the meeting 


would not do. Elections over, the presi- 
dent next should declare a ten-minute 
recess to permit all who wish, to join the 
fire company as active or honorary mem- 
bers. Then a committee on constitution 
and by-laws is appointed to report at the 
next meeting. 

The chairman tactfully but firmly 
should suppress any discussions or argu- 
ments over details. More than one or- 
ganization meeting has broken up in a 
controversy over the question of whether 
the engine should be owned by the town, 
the county, or the firemen; where the 


printed beforehand and use them at the 
meeting. More money can be raised by 
sending a committee around among the 
audience with these blanks than by 
pending on voluntary offers to subscribe 
Publication in the newspapers each 
week of a full list of contributors to 
date, with the amounts subscribed, is 
very important. It insures the maxi- 


mum amount from every giver. In ad 
dition to printing the list, the newspapers 
may receive subscriptions, often bringing 
in contributions from persons who hav 
not been reached by the committee. 
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suits. The charter of incorporation 
takes the place of a constitution; it 
specifies the general objects of the com- 
pany, limits the membership, gives 
authority to admit or expel members, 
and so forth. One charter provides 
that “the entire management and direc- 
tion of the corporation shall be vested 
in a board of 10 trustees, to be elected 
annually from among the active mem- 
bers of the corporation.” This is a very 
wise provision; it prevents the irrespon- 
sible younger element from taking hasty 
jut except with regard to ex- 
penditures, the trustees seldom should 
interfere with the action of the regular 
bi-weekly meetings of the company 


action. 


The by-laws of a fire company usually 
make a clear distinction the 
duties of the civil and the fire officers. 
The civil officers—president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and the other 
trustees—manage all the financial busi- 
ness of the company. The chief and 
assistant chief are responsible for the 
fire apparatus. They take command at 
fires and fire drills, see that the appara- 
tus is kept ready for use, and order 
necessary repairs. If there is only one 
engine, these elected fire officers are 
sufficient; but the chief is authorized 
to appoint several non-commissioned 
officers—three or more engineers and 
enginemen (chauffeurs), chemical tank 
men and police (older men, sworn in as 
deputy sheriffs to keep order at fires). 
If there is more than one engine, more 
officers are necessary, of course. 


between 


When an alarm sounds, the first en- 
gineer or engine-man to arrive drives 
the first engine, assuming the company 
has more than one engine; the second 
takes the next; and so on. As soon as 
enough men for a crew assemble, the 
chief or assistant chief takes command 
of the first engine and orders it to start. 
No engine should leave without carry- 
ing an officer. In the absence of regu- 
lar fire officers, the senior engineer or 
engine-man assumes command. No one 
but an engineer or engine-man is per- 
mitted to drive or operate an engine 
except by the express orders of the 
senior officer present. 

At a fire the senior officer gives the 
orders and everyone is expected to obey. 
Many a volunteer fire company has 
wrecked itself because the chief was not 
enough of a leader to make himself 
obeyed. But the real test comes on the 
return to the engine house when the 
members wish to hurry home to tell 
about the fire, leaving the engine with- 
out care or attention. A squad should 
stay to recharge the chemical tanks, re- 
fill the engine with gasoline and oil, 
drain and dry the hose, put new charges 
of chemicals in the containers, and do 
other necessary things. Each fireman 
may be required to “sign in” at the en- 





gine house on his return from a fire if 
he is to receive credit for attendance at 
that fire. A man who is absent from 
three consecutive fires should be re- 
quired to give an explanation or re- 
sign. 

A chaplain and a surgeon may be 
elected annually. The chaplain looks 
after the moral welfare of the company, 
visits the sick or injured, assists the 
president in ironing out troubles, and 
preaches an occasional sermon to the 
members. The surgeon gives first-aid to 
the injured at fires. 


8. Maintaining Interest 

A volunteer fire company that does 
nothing but fight fires will soon go to 
pieces. Calls may be infrequent, so 
other activities must be devised to main- 
tain interest. 

It is customary for volunteer fire 
companies to conduct annual carnivals 
late in the summer. Properly managed, 
a carnival may net from $2,000 to $5,- 
000, but the real value of the carnival 
is in the company spirit it arouses. One 
evening may be given over to a parade, 
with several silver cups as prizes for 
best appearance in line, most men in 
line, company coming from the greatest 
distance, and so on. One officer of a 
rural company writes: “My own com- 
pany wears a very smart blue uniform, 
with silver buttons. We spend the win- 
ter in military drill, under the charge 
of a National Guard Officer, and we 
usually win the cups.” This drilling 
and parading keeps up interest and helps 
discipline. 

A comfortable meeting-room with 
books, games, pool tables, and other 
equipment should be provided. This 
keeps the members together and holds 
their interest. Many companies organ- 
ize bands. 

If the company has difficulty in rais- 
ing money and getting recruits, the aid 
of local newspapers should be obtained 
to interest the public in their fire com- 
pany. All activities should be featured 
on the front page of the local papers. 
These may include the organization of 
a women’s auxiliary, annual awarding of 
“service stars” at the local theater to 
the men who have served five years as 
members, Memorial Day parade, pres- 
entation of a flag, and the like. 


9. Pitfalls to Avoid 


a. Attempts to save money by getting 
makeshift equipment, hand-extinguish- 
ers, fire pails, or even hand-drawn chem- 
ical tanks, should be avoided. If a 
company fails at a fire, it is sneered at. 
The result is that the members drop 
out. A company with makeshift equip- 
ment is ashamed to attend parades or 
hold carnivals in competition with com- 
panies having real fire engines. It is 


harder to revive a dead company 
to create a new one. 

b. The young men should not be 
bidden to take a reserve engine to t 
or four parades each summer. T, 
left with partial protection for a 
hours is less serious than to be left 
an uncared-for engine and a disha: 
company. 

ce. The apparatus always should 
ready for instant use. The chief 
the president should keep a check 
this. When a small fire broke out 
one town, the engine responded and 
firemen turned on the chemical tank, 
found it empty. They wasted preci 
moments in trying it, then drove t 
fire plug, hitched up, and started pun 
ing. But soon a bearing burned « 
and the engine was helpless. The 
tank was empty. Before aid cou 
come in from another town, the litt 
blaze had destroyed nearly half a m 
lion dollars’ worth of property. 

d. The regular meetings must not 
drift into mere routine affairs. Stag- 
nation means death. There must b¢ 
always something to discuss and to work 
for—more and better equipment, new 
uniforms, a special parade, a visit from 
some other fire company. 


10. Organizing the County 

A company can be very active in es- 
tablishing other rural and semi-rural 
companies throughout the county. A 
county volunteer firemen’s association 
can be formed to promote fellowship and 
interest throughout the county and re- 
move the jealousy and rivalry which too 
often exist between town and country. 

Such an association can work out co- 
operation among the different member 
companies. The following case _illus- 
trates this. A small town about 12 miles 
from a county-seat had only one engine, 
which could not leave the town becaus¢ 
of insurance restrictions. A conference 
was held at which the town’s fire com- 
pany agreed to respond to all fires on 
the far side of it and the county-seat 
agreed to send an engine to the town 
to “stand by” until the town engine 
returned. This was satisfactory to the 
insurance companies, and fires could bx 
reached at least 25 minutes sooner than 
otherwise would have been possible 
Since then the entire county has been 
divided into districts, each district be 
ing guarded by one fire company. 


1l. Rural Engines in Towns 

Instead of organizing a new compan) 
it may be expedient to induce a city 
or town fire company to extend its ser 
vice into the rural districts. Some town: 


give good rural service; the majorit) 
give little or none. Where there is on!) 
one engine in a town, the taxpayers can- 
not be expected to permit their engin 
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to leave them defenseless by answering get it on such terms 

in alarm miles into the county. One Near a large city with a paid fire de- 
remedy is to have the rural people raise partment the problem is entirely differ- 
the money for a county fire engine and ent. Sentiment must be aroused among 
give the engine to the town on trust, to the citizens until the council or the fire 
be manned by the town volunteer fire- commissioner is persuaded to issue or- 
men and used at both town and county ders for certain companies to respond 
fires. The town usually will be glad to to rural fire calls 


ealls. But this may not be 


1929 7 


very satisiactory. City engines are 
fitted for hydrant service, with short 
suction hose; paid firemen are trained 
under city conditions, and may not be 
resourceful in combating rural fires. A 
farm community should organize its 
own fire company and not depend on 


service from a large city 


Angle or Parallel Parking? 


By HAROLD H. DUNN 


THe BEELER ORGANIZATION, ENGINEERS AND CoNsULTANTS. NEw 


UNICIPAL authorities are often 
called upon to decide which a way for the free passage of the public, 
parking plan will best serve the and anything which impedes that free 
people of the city as a whole and pro- passage unnecessarily is a nuisance 
vide for the most economical use of its This view is freely expressed by the 
principal thoroughfares. In making such courts and was one of the fundamental 
a decision all the facts should be con- considerations forming the basis of the 
sidered in a purely disinterested man- report of the National Conference on 
ner. It is well to remember that the Street and Highway Safety which was 


made in May, 1928. 
). 


primary purpose of streets is to provide 


What then, constitutes a necessary 
impediment to traffic movement? Ob- 
viously, opinions on this point will dif- 
fer. Building operations may reasonably 
necessitate some obstruction of the 
street; merchants should have the right 
within reasonable limits to load and un- 
load merchandise and supplies; and the 
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AY stopping and standing of a private ve- 
a hicle when the owner has reached his 
bY destination is necessary to the proper 
Wy | use of this vehicle. However, these uses 
& are necessary in varying degrees, and, if 
LA, } they seriously interfere with the use of 
wy . street areas for moving vehicles, they 
MY Yo should give way to the primary use. 
Yi VW In the final analysis the decision must 
v A) D in fairness be such as to benefit the 
, alZ ; Oo 2 greatest number of people. 
L > / | 4 = , This problem usually presents itself 
2 D y ® iD in connection with a definite portion of 
< rn y A-~ OX some business thoroughfare. A typical 
~ z y | , z 6 case is that of a city having a popula- 
> AY > __ tion of 250,000 and an automobile reg- 
m Qa yf ™  jstration of 50,000. The principal busi- 
ey ness thoroughfare has a paved roadway 
wy 60 feet in width and blocks 260 feet 
AJ oi long between building lines. Along nine 
, | | Yy | blocks of this street through the heart 
KY) CY) of the business section it has been the 
Ld LY practice for several years to park auto 
/ °Y, ‘ mobiles at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
ky LY curb in marked spaces 
yy Z 
WY 4 | Angle Parking 
V 7 : - . , ; 
g The relative effect of angle and paral- 
KD lel parking plans is shown by Figures | 
WZ, Fr --30 y and 2. Figure 1 depicts angle parking 
b/ [ | In a typical block of the street de- 
aioe : scribed in the foregoing. In drawing 
le 60 a this diagram, trucks and passenger auto- 
angumaeitinl! ——_—— mobiles of varying sizes approximately 
T2SURS 1A eee ON 60-FOOT = tvnical of average conditions are shown 


Leaves 30 feet of roadway clear for moving parked at an angle of 4° degrees to the 
ee ee or nt eon ee © ~=curb on both sides of the street. It is 


Y orkK 


issumed that cars are parked in spaces 
8S’. feet im width, which are marked on 
the pavement, and that all of the curb 
length between building lines is used 
Under these conditions it is shown that 
1 Maximum of 21 cars can be parked on 
one side of the street in each block. The 
% blocks in question would therefore ac- 
commodate a maximum of 378 ears. 


= 60’ 
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FIGURE 2.—PARALLEL PARKING ON 60- 
FOOT ROADWAY 


Leaves 46 feet of roadway clear for moving 
traffic. A 260-foot block accommodates a max- 
imum of 16 cars on each side 
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rmal on parking in front 
re-hvdrants, at the entrances to pub- 
theaters and some stores, 


lue to building opera- 


restrictions 


buildings, 
obstructions a 
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ns. will reduce this figure by about 
ra tion 
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Parallel Parking 


the 


‘r automobiles show 


the same as shown |! 


m are 
1S Ass imed th it the Vy 
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are parked 
t more than one loot 


ol 


veen the 


th their wheels n 
uryv A 


hot 
ry 


m the ¢ ice three leet 


d front and 
bumpers of 
their being maneuvered and 
of parking places. As in Figure 1, 
th between building 


ind this diagram 


peen Aawuows 


, adjacent cars 


ot n in 


ne 
Lik 


the curb le 


nes 1s shown In me 


erefore represents maximum condi- 


inder these condi- 


ns. It shows that 
ns 16 ears can be parked parallel to 
curb on one side of the street in 
ch block In the 9 blocks, therefore, 
maximum of 288 ears could be parked 
Vith the same allowance for parking re- 
trictions as was made in connection with 
ingle parking plan, the maximum 
ild be reduced to about 216 cars 


Angle parking accommodates about 68 


re cars at one time in the 9 blocks, 
n parallel parking Ii parked cars 
ere changed each hour during 10 hours 
the dav, GSO additional cars could be 


i 
A 


ry the angle park 
l 


ssenger cars in the 


dau 


rel 


commodates y | 
g plan. This 
nt of the 50,000 ] 


‘ 


resents but 1.66 per 


It is kno 


not proport on oO 


; 
would 

ol 
on 
in- 


possi! 


the 


stores, 


cars 


customers 


680 le 


vehicles ol 
Time 


are dificult to enlorce. 


epresent 
limitations 
Not 
are 
the 


stores 


he retail 
rking 
requently, too, 

1 by delivery 


ices occu- 


many sp 


t! icks or cars 
owners or employees Ol 


vs made by merchants in a number of 


by 
Sur- 


ties show that the great majority of 
1e customers of retail stores are brought 
el transportation vehicles 


re by public I 


A Marked Difference in Street Space 
Used 

There is marked difference in the 
unt of street space devoted to park- 
ing under the two plans. This also is 
shown by Figures 1 and 2. The width 
the roadway from curb to curb 1s 60 
el With angle parking at 45 degrees, 
shown by Figure 1, the roadway left open 
to traffic is reduced to 30 feet, which is 
theoretically sufficient for three streams 
of moving traffic. Owing to the vary- 
ing lengths of vehicles, the rear line of 


rit 


ol 


ie 


parked cars presents a ragged wall at 
the right side of each stream of traffic. 
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In order to clear this ragged line and 


be on the lookout for f 


at the same time 


street. 





In other words, the add 
S-car capacity consumes a street 
the leng 


parked cars backing out, drivers must 16 feet wide throughout 
proceed with caution if accidents are to the 9 blocks, which if devoted to : 
be prevented. Under these conditions ing traffic would provide space for 
moving traffic is practically limited to additional traffic streams with 

vo lanes. With parallel parking, on bined hourly capacity of approxim 
the other hand, it is shown by Figure 2,000 cars. 
2 that 46 feet of clear roadway would The volume of traffic that could , 
be open, allowing four traffic streams the business section would obvious 
free to travel at a brisk rate between increased under the parallel parking 
the comparatively smooth lines of with its four lanes for moving traffi 
irked vehicles. Parking at an angle greater freedom of movement tha: 
of 30 degrees with the curb provides der the angle parking plan. 
space for no more automobiles than Summing up, it is found that 
el parking and leaves only 3 feet parking in the 9 blocks provides 
more roadway for moving traffic than 45 30 per cent greater capacity 


degree angle parking 
From the standpoint ol 
occupied by parked vehick 
two plans, it tha 
additional 
degree angle parking consumes a street 
that required by parallel 
Parallel parking 14 
t, or less than 25 per cent of the width 


the 


street space 


i 
under the 
the 30 per 


wided by 45 


Is notab { 


cent capacity 


pre 
irea double 
parking. requires 
1e¢ 
of while angle 


or 5O ne 


street: parking re- 


30 feet. I of the 


{ ent 


Tennessee Studies County 


parallel parking, an additional cay 
vt 68 automobiles at one time 
ever, angle parking limits the widt! 
roadway left open to moving tra! 
30 feet, as compared with 46 feet 
parallel parking, and confines moy 
traffic to two lanes, whereas the para 
parking plan provides room for 
The volume of traffic which 


appre 
ri 


H 


lanes, 
enter the business section is cut 
mately in half by angle parking 


Consolidation to Reduce 


Government Costs 


number of 
counties in has 


mended itself to students of the problem 


REDUCTION in the 


4 lennesses com- 


of reducing government costs in that 
state, the idea probably being prompted, 
iccording to a recent account by John 
Manning, of Vanderbilt University, in the 
American Political Scier Review, by the 
startling fact that county government in 
lennessee costs nineteen times the amount 
Oo! sta government 

There are two methods by which the 
desired reduction in the number of coun- 
ties and the corresponding reduction in 
cost of government can be realized, it is 
pointed out: first, the natural absorption 
of a small county, or of several small 


counties by a larger county; and, second. 


the consolidation of all counties into a 
smaller number of units by legislation or 
constitutional amendment The first is 


worked out, and tl second is be- 


being 


Ing considered for Tennessee 

“In 1919 two counties consolidated: in 
1927 the county courts of two counties 
wreed to a consolidation ind a measure 


requesting permission to consolidate will 


be presented at the next Legislature; and 
two state officers ha presented a plan 
for redistricting the s reducing the 


counties from 95 to less than 


number of 

50. To some observers these are startling 
facts. At all events, they show that some 
ittempt is being made to explore the 


dark continent of American politics.’ 

“In 1919, Hamilton County, with Chat- 
tanooga the absorbed 
James County, the Legislature granting its 
permission upon the request of the latter 
and the acquiescence ol the former. This 
1 small county by a large 
The tax rate 


as county-seat, 


é 


absorption of 


one has proved successful 


in James County has been cut in h 
and at the same time improved roads h 
increased from than 5 to 
miles, and schools are now in 
and nine months, as compared with 

months during the year before the « 
solidation. In general, the county 
better condition than it 


‘ 


over 45 


less 


session ¢ 


} 


is 


was 


much 
lore. 


“Because of this successful experimen 
Meigs County, which borders Hamilt 
on the north, held a joint county meet 
with Hamilton last year, and it was agri 
that the should sponso 
bill in the next Legislature to allow H 


two counties 


ilton County to absorb Meigs The 
rate in Meigs is now $4.00, while in H 
ilton it is $1.40. 

T. R. Preston, chairman of a s 
commission recently appointed bs 
Governor, asked A. L. Childress, State 
Tax Superintendent, the report states, t 


work out a plan for county tax reductio 
for the a whole, and pl 
so worked out proposes the consolidation 
of the 95 counties into 11 units, compris- 
ind 


State the n 


as 


ing an average of 8 or 9 counties each 
each grouped around an important town 


Anticipating many objections to so 
drastic a reduction, and as a measure ol 
expediency, Mr. Preston suggests an in- 
itial reduction to about 50 counties, this 


to be accomplished through the method of 


ibsorption as in the case of Hamilton and 
James Counties. 
“Under the present arrangement of 


counties, each of the 95 units supports, on 
an average, 20 principal officers, costing 
the average county some $200,000. For 
the total number of counties, this means 
1,900 chief officers and an annual expendi- 
ture for this item alone of $19,000,000.” 


























The Efficiency of Settling Tanks 
in Sewage Treatment Plants 


By M. B. TARK 


HE function of every settling tank 








is to remove as large a proportion the several units can be obtained by termination of the pH be 
of the solids as possible, and the m« suring-devices or bv a careful de. making such tests ance af enh. 
percentage removed over a period of sign of the influent channels merged . iffies er y rs 
twenty-four hours, or multiples thereof, n the tual detent eriod ; 
sewage flow, is the ultimate standard Distribution of Flow Across Tanks scertained by such tests. ¢ 
On account of considerable variation in The uniform distribution of the fl S re tanks ar rule. and the 
e composition of the sewage at differ- ross the section of a tank is much mort g nk should not be less 
nt places different methods have been difficult, and very little is known on than three or m ve tin 
sed for the determination of the settle- this subject Numerous tests have beet itl at ina st ‘ 
‘le solids. So far, the method of mak- 1 le ft mpare the a ial 9 , eccomm 
ng this test has not been included in the through period with the theoretical | ( r sludge 
standards of the American Publie Health iod, but so far no thoroughly satisf mov The cde m 10 fe 
Association, but the procedure described tory method has been found. The d et 
below has been proposed. sion of fluorine and the difficulty of Rectangular vert flow tal g 1 
determining the quantity by color mak gchtly higher percentage of ren 
Tentative Test for Settling Solids the results obtained by this method un- than the horizont ni ( 
\ one-quart sample of the effluent and reliable Salt gives better results i st nstructior 3s higher 
fluent is taken every thirty minutes very large quantities are used at short n be iilt nly 2] 7 | 
id put into a one-gallon bottle so that intervals, but still such results are some- re therefore s or s!I 
t will be filled in two hours what uncertain ! sized 
shaking, a sample is taken from the infl \ number of tests have been made 
ent composite sample for standard anal- with lime, and where the detention per- Settling-Out the Fine Solids 
ysis by the Gouch crucible. The con- iod is short, not more than one hour, from 20 to 40 per cent of 
tents of the bottle are then allowed to fair results can be obtained. An appara- solids that settk it are depos 
settle for a period corresponding to the tus for determining the pH, and a num- the first fifteen minutes of fle 
detention period in the tank. Samples ber of sample bottles, are all the equi shter solids s over tl 
of the supernatant water are then taken ment required. It is, h evel n : eth the tank As 
and analyzed. The corresponding samples _ sible to compare two tanks by the 1 ray very little more th 
of the effluent, allowing for the period sults obtained by this method, becaus g ty of th gr 
of detention, are also analyzed ytna 1 of the acu on nd s ng 3 ] here the 1e 
comparison made. lime with the suspended solids. Ther part can ¢ Fulate The V-sh ped 
Some chemists take samples of the great need for mi n for f g-through chamber of 
effluent only, making one analysis as through tests. It must be cheap ai Imhoff tan] theoretic J 
soon as it is taken and the other after non-poisonous, and ifs reaction should design. It is, } r. essential that not 
has been allowed to settle for an hour - - 
Settling tanks may be divided int 
three classes—(1) primary tanks, (2 
final tanks for the effluent from spru q: @ | 1 7 
kling filters, and (3) final tanks for th 
effluent from activated sludge plants 7 Mk $ " 
— inne 
Continuous-Flow Tanks steht i 
The settling of sewage in primary NFLUENT (401 seaaies 
tanks is the most common method of ia Heb 
treatment. As all modern plants consist ar | a = aa > 
of continuous-flow tanks, only these w < rt = toa 
be discussed. The essential features t GATES ANK ; ‘ 
be observed in the design of a tank ar : t 1 -—41r —9r el 
as follows: (1) means for decreasing | —}= — ' é 
tue velocity of flow so that the solids hd ‘ 9 —2r—— oe 
can settle out; (2) a zone of quietness, sa « : ; 
where the settled solids can accumulat: Y T a’ a ==} 
3) means for removing the accumulated 
solids or sludge. A« : 
In order to decrease the velocity ol aiid 
sewage, a detention period of trom 30 Ret sone ae : 
minutes to 3 hours is provided, and in ene Sea = 45 1} 
order to utilize the tank to its fullest aT anéur 
eapacity—in other words, to obtain the | — ; O} 
: d 


highest efficiency—the flow must be dis- 
tributed equally between the several 
tanks in a plant and uniformly across 


} SLUDGE 
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the section of each individual tank. A TYPICAL LINK-BELT SLUDGE COLLECTION SYSTEM 
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more than 2 per cent solids are present 
in the supernatant water. A larger per- 
centage will prevent the passage of the 


fine solids through the slots. Currents 
from the digestion chamber to the settl- 
ing chamber also tend to prevent the 


settling-out of the fine solids, so that the 
efficiency Imhoff tank 
not greater than that of other types, 
and frequently much less. In the Kre- 
mer-Kuschtank, the best of the vertical 
flow type, the settling solids travel in 


of an is often 


one direction only—downwards. The 
zone of quietness is even more favor- 
able to efficient settling than that in the 


Imhoff tank, and the high removal of 
solids in this tank is due mostly to these 
two features. In some of the mechanic- 
ally cleaned tanks little or no provision 
has been made for this zone of quietness, 
with a consequent loss of efficiency 


Removal of Settled Sludge 

The removal of the settled sludge is 
the third important feature affecting the 
efficiency of a settling tank. A number 
of different methods are available. In 
plain settling tanks, after a certain period 
of operation, the supernatant water is 
withdrawn and the sludge pumped out 
Considerable hand labor is required, and 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain men 
for this work. Baltimore is the only 
large plant using this method. If a hop- 
per-bottom tank is used, the sludge can 
be pumped out or withdrawn without in- 
terrupting the operation of the tank 
The inclination of the sides of the hop- 
pers should be 60 degrees, and the con- 
struction is therefore costly. 

In the Imhoff tank the sludge drops 
automatically into the digestion cham- 
ber, and this feature has been responsible 
for the great popularity of this tank. 

During the last decade a number of 
tanks with mechanical means for the re- 
moval of the sludge have been built 
The same underlying principles of design 
apply to these tanks as to other types. 
The removal of the sludge should be 
positive and take place with a minimum 
of agitation. Therefore, the speed should 
be uniform and low—not more than 5 
feet per minute and preferably 3 feet 
per minute. Intermittent operation once 
a day in cool weather, twice a day in 
warm weather, will give much better re- 
sults than continuous operation. Even 
slight agitation will cause the fine settled 
solids to go into suspension again. Tests 
have shown that a mechanical speed of 
5 feet per minute for a period of thirty 
minutes caused a loss of efficiency of 10 
per cent for 90 minutes. 

The solids in the sprinkling filter efflu- 
ent settle quickly and should be removed 
daily. A period of detention of 1 to 1% 
bours is ample. 

Settling tanks for activated sludge 
plants require even more careful design 
than primary settling tanks. All in- 





clined surfaces should be 
possible. All dead spaces where sentic 
action could take place must be elimi- 
nated. Many plants use an of 
air to rectify poor conditions in the set- 
tling tanks. Continuous romeval of the 
sludge by mechanical means is essential 
The avidity of the sludge for oxygen is 
great, and it should be removed 
quickly as possible from the tank. Very 
often the floc is very fine and the speed 
of the collector should be low, not more 
than 1 foot per minute. The average 
period of detention is 144 hours. 


as steep 
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excess 


as 


Summary 


Judging from tests made on a number 
of representative plants in the United 


States, a well-designed settling tank 
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will remove from 60 to 75 per 
of the suspended solids. Some t 
have a higher efficiency, and the 
high removal of 90 per cent has 
noted. The sewage in all cases was | 
nary domestic sewage with little o; 
trade wastes. Tests extended over a 
hour period, and were made accor 
to the standards of the American Py 
Health Association. 

It is desirable to make a 
flowing-through tests to determine 
currents in tanks. Such investigat 
should make it possible to cut the det 
tion period to a considerable extent wi 
out decreasing the efficiency. 


series 
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Snow Removal Via Storm- 
Sewer Manholes 


By C. RICKSECKER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


HE city of Beloit, Wis., which has 
. a population of 25,000, endeavors 

to keep its 80 miles of streets, of 
which 50 miles is permanently paved, 
vpen throughout the winter by the use 
vt four city-owned 5-ton trucks equipped 
with Baker and Champion moldboard 
type snow-plows. 

The streets of the business district 
are kept free from snow, however light 
the fall may be. This is done by the 
use of the old-fashioned snow scraper or 
scoop made of wood and constructed so 
that it may be readily dumped. These 
scrapers are team-drawn to traps in a 
centrally located bridge, and to storm 
sewer manholes two or three blocks from 
the bridge. 

A 32-inch manhole casting is placed 
on the storm-sewer manhole at conven- 
ient locations. It is necessary to use 
one or two lines of fire-hose, usually 
threaded through a storm sewer lat- 


eral to the manhole to accelerate the 





Srreets, Bevorr, Wis. 

movement of the snow. One or t 
power road scrapers are used to pl 
the snow in windrows for loading 
scoops. 

Dragging the scoops on slippery pav: 
ments is severe work for horses, and bi 
loit is experimenting with a 
snow scraper pushed by a crawler 
equipped Fordson to determine if 
horse-drawn method can be improve 
upon. 

It will be noted that very little har 
labor is used in this method, name 
an operator and a helper for each truc! 
an operator for each road grader, 
teamster for each of six snow scoops, 
loader man, a dump man and two me! 
scraping loose snow into manholes, 
this foree working under the direct 
of one foreman. 

The appropriation for snow remova 
in 1928 was $4,500 and it was not 
used. The 1929 appropriation is for t! 
same amount. 


Sargent 


a 


ail 








THE WOODEN SCRAPER EFFECTIVELY USED IN BELOIT, WIS., BEHIND TRACTORS 
TO MOVE SNOW TO SEWER MANHOLES 
































New Yor 


N providing and maintaining service- 
able pressures in a large distribution 
system, the problems are many and 

the factors involved extremely varied hy 
local conditions. In New York City the 
ntroduction of Catskill water, delivered 
gravity at a much higher head than 
the original Croton and other suppli 
made possible extensive improvements 
pressure and changes and extensions 
service zones, and involved many rad- 
changes in distribution. These were 
local conditions in New York City that 
have added materially to the problem, 
common to all cities, of providing ade- 
quate distribution to meet the present 
and prospective demands of sectional 
development, population increase, et 

In New York City the Croton sup) 

is delivered by gravity at a head of 133 
feet above sea-level at Jerome Park res- 
ervoir near the north end of the city, 
and is carried southward through orig- 
inal aqueduct lines terminating in Cen- 
tral Park reservoir at 118 feet abo 

The Catskill supply is deliv- 
ered by gravity at 293: feet above sea- 
level at the north city line and from 
there is conveyed by eighteen miles o! 
deep rock tunnel through the west side 
of Bronx borough and throughout the 
elongated island of Manhattan to Brook 
lvn. This Catskill supply is availabl 
for these two boroughs from eighteen 
riser shafts along the line of the tunnel, 
instead of having to be conveyed south- 
ward by trunk lines as with the old Cro- 
ton system. 


1 } 
sea-level, 


Service Zones 

To correspond with the topography 
of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
sronx, the system includes four service 
zones,, supplied under heads suitable for 
service to the ground elevation included 
in each. These are: low service, sup- 
plied by Croton water under gravity 
head; intermediate service, supplied by 
pumped Croton, together with Catskill 
under reduced and regulated head; high 
service, supplied by Catskill gravity or 
full head of the Catskill tunnel; and 
tower service of Manhattan, supplied 
with Catskill and Croton pumped t 
about 50 feet above the available Cat- 
skill head for adequately serving the arca 
oi highest elevation. 

In general, the aim has been to utilize 
the original Croton gravity as fully as 
possible, reserving Catskill for the higher 
areas and to save pumping. Unneces- 


Survey Aids Construction for Future 


Water Demand 


By FRED B. NELSON 


*K DEPARTMENT oF Water Suppriy, Gas 


sary extension of Catskill service int: 
areas where Croton gravity could be 
feasibly used by proper changes or re 
inforcement in the d I 


has been avoided 


istripution svstem 





A Scheme of Action 


This abstract of Mr. Nelson’s 
diversified paper on distribu- 
tion problems, presented be- 
fore the American Water 
Works Association, has been 
prepared to show in detail one 
important activity of a water 
department serving a rapidly 
developing section or 
munity. The department must 
look years ahead to be certain 
that it can maintain domestic 
pressures under maximum de- 
mand conditions and that the 
distribution system is sufli- 
ciently interconnected to pro- 
vide adequate flow for fire 
service. The methods em- 
ployed in a sectional service 
are well described in this por- 
tion of Mr. Nelson’s discussion. 











Survey of a Low-Service Area 
This feature was a factor in a recent 
problem of 
roughly ten square miles of east Bronx 
low-service area, where a_ tremendous 


Improving the sup] 


post-war expansion and building deve 
ypment had rendered the original small 
supply and distribution mains seriously 
inadequate in maintaining serviceable 
pressures under the low Croton gravity 
head. The need was apparent for a com- 
prehensive hydraulie or gradient survey 
to determine the necessary size and loca- 
tion of needed trunk mains or other 
changes required. 

With the center of distribution about 
414 miles from the sources and limited 
by the head of 133 feet at that source, 


it was considered economically feasibl 


io maintain the area below the 40-foot 
contour on the Croton low or gravity 
service. This would allow a 24-foot pres- 


sure loss in maintaining a minimum of 
30 pounds at the 40-foot or highest ele- 
vation 
Methods 
The hvdrants selected to be use d were 
those at important points or intersections 
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ong trunk mains and main thorouch- 
fares and through centers of rapidly 


The elevation of noz 
zle of these hydrants was obtained by 


, } 
aeveloping areas 


levels. Turning points for the levels 
were largely taken on the nozzles of in- 
tervening hydrants, and these hydrants, 
locations and elevations were recorded 
by routes for future use in the office or 
vy field parties The pressures were 
taken with two very accurate test gages, 


graduated to pounds, on which readings 








easily estimated to tenths. Pres- 
sures along the lines were taken at in 
tervals of 2,000 to 3,000 feet and simul 
neously with those at an important in 
s ( of that line vith its s 
S pir n another trunk mat Phe 
ng s¢ l if t ich nt = he Vel 
ge e one-minute readings, each 
e-mil reading being the mental 
ge made by the observer The 
heads computed from these pressures 
led the elevations previously ob- 
tained, gave the hydraulie gradients at 
these points. These gradients were then 
spotted on a skeleton map drawn to on 
ipproximate scale of 3,000 feet to th 
inch On this map was ilso indicated 
various points the limit of fire sup} 
The data thus obtained presented on 
such a map give a very comprehensive 
bird s-eye view of existing conditions 


luring hours of greatest demand, and the 
excessive pressure losses along the \ 

ous ines are conspicuously pparent 
The loss between any two points 
uined as described is dependably ac 


te for use in determining the size 


nk main needed to correct 


Construction Needs Determined by the 


Survey 
In determining the location and 
( main needed, other less tang 
tnt igh mportant tactors have 
estimated and used. These gradients 
ere obtained during December. It was 


estimated that maximum summer-tin 


( n mn In hat rea I g 
rge mmer tent | bung 

nies yuld be 25 per cent great 

n December, giving pr re | ( 
per cent greater than those i | 
Alse vas assumed that at the ) 
development then under way the « 
umption of the area might double in 
five to ten years. Thus the maximum 


near future consumption might reach 
sting at the time 
ind season of the survey. 


~UU per cent ol that ex 
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The positive data on existing condi- 
tions, as presented on the map, clearly 
licated by gradient slope the location 
ind length of needed trunk mains. The 
size of main was determined by assum- 
ng an increase of flow corresponding 
th the estimated increase in consump- 
tion, and selecting a size sufficient to 
earry such a flow with a loss of head 


reduced to an amount corresponding 


with good practice and safely within the 
limited allowable margin between the 
supply source and the distribution, thus 
not only to improve the pressure but to 
maintain it against reasonably distant 
future demands, 

The recommendation for new mains, 
hased on this survey, included 8,000 feet 
of 36-inch, 11,000 feet of 30-inch, and 
19,000 feet of 20-inch main. It was 


1929 


estimated that the larger sizes rec 
mended for supply mains would 
crease pressures from 4 to 5 pou 
The 20-inch main was primarily 
tended to strengthen the gridiron 
fire supply and to so interconnect 
two larger supply mains that eit 
could serve alone in emergency 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Abstract of a paper | 


sented before the American Water Works As 
cimtion 


Snow Removal in the City of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


’ HE city of Kenosha has a land 
T area of 4.576 acres, a population 

of 58,250, and 141 miles of streets, 
of which 80 miles are paved with a per- 
manent type ol pavement. 

No attempt is made to remove snow 
from our streets except in the commer- 
cial districts and the principal street in- 
tersections of the city. Our city has 
three distinct commercial districts, known 
as the Downtown, North Side, and West 
Side areas, and from these districts we 
remove the snow entirely, or to such an 
extent as to cause a minimum of incon- 
venience to the traveling public. Previ- 
ous to last winter, all snow that was 
hauled away by trucks was loaded by 
hand. 

Our practice is to plow and scrape 
snow in windrows on each side of the 
street to the gutters, and from that point 
load it on trucks either by hand or by 
machinery, or both, depending on the 
amount of snow necessary to be re- 
moved, 


Snow-Removal Equipment 

The windrowing is done with ordi- 
nary blade plows mounted on the front 
end of 2%-ton trucks, and we have one 
mounted on a 4-ton crawler type tractor 
We also operate two Wehr graders 
mounted on Fordson tractors with the 
blade attached between rear and front 
wheels of tractor. The latter units work 
successfully in snow not exceeding one 
foot in depth. After the snow is wind- 
rowed in the above manner, it is ready 
for hauling to the dump or sewer. 

There has recently been developed a 
blade snow-plow, known as the Gettel- 
man plow, that works very efficiently in 
that the snow rolls and slides along the 
blade and requires considerably less 
power to operate than most snow-plows 
now on the market. This plow is so 
shaped that it acts on the same prin- 
ciple as does the mole board on an ordi- 
nary field plow, by turning and rolling 
the snow rather than pushing it, as many 
of the snow-plows do. 


By P. J. HURTGEN 


Last year we purchased what was 
commonly known as a Lessmann loader, 
with a 44-yard bucket for loading earth 
and a 14-yard bucket for snow loading. 
The bucket is mounted on a Fordson 
tractor with crawler tracks. We pur- 
chased this unit, having in mind using 
it for snow loading in winter and loading 
earth, filling trenches, and leveling earth 
and rubbish on our dumps in summer. 
This unit works very well and economic- 
ally in handling earth, filling trenches, 
etc., but is rather slow for snow removal. 
As we did not have much snow last win- 
ter, it filled our needs very satisfactorily, 
but I should prefer larger capacity units 
for snow removal where a large quantity 
of snow is to be removed. This unit, 
however, should be very satisfactory for 
the smaller cities which cannot afford 
large, expensive snow-removal units. For 
large cities, the conveyor type of snow 
loader, I feel certain, would be most 
economical. 

After heavy snowfalls and on short 
hauls, we have used horse-drawn 24-yard 
wheel scrapers and dumped the snow 
into the sewers, where the sewers were 
large enough to carry off the snow. The 
dumping was done through manholes at 
street intersections and in the middle of 
the blocks. 


Hauling-Equipment 
Our snow-hauling equipment consists 
of 144- to 3-yard trucks, and in case of 
severe storms, we also use our 34-yard 
garbage trailers. Our hauls are usually 
less than five blocks. In our downtown 
section, we dump the snow into the lake. 
In the north side section, we dump into 
the river, and the snow from the west 

side is hauled on vacant lots. 


Residence Sections 


While no snow is hauled away in resi- 
dence sections, we do, however, when 
necessary, plow these streets by work- 
ing the snow to the sides of the streets. 
We operate eight V-shaped wooden plows 
drawn by one horse, for removing snow 


Director or Pustic Works, Kenosna, Wis. 


from sidewalks, also one broom sweey. 
for sidewalk work. These are operated 
principally to clear sidewalks leading t 
the schools, for the accommodation 
the school children. The property ow: 
ers as a rule take care of their walks 
Ilowever, should the property owner 
fail to remove the snow from the walks 
in front of his premises, the Wisconsi: 
law authorizes the city to remove it 
charge it against the property and enter 
the charge on the tax bill. The rotary 
broom mounted on a Fordson tractor is 
used to clear the snow from the park 
walks and in front of city property, and 
works very successfully in snow up t 
8 inches in depth. Along the strect- 
railway lines, the utility uses a blade 
plow attached to the front end of a 
utility car and pushes the snow in wind- 
rows to the sides, and, where deemed 
necessary, the snow is removed by both 
the city and the street-railway corpora- 


tion. 
City’s Responsibility 


With the change of the motor car to 
a commercial vehicle, it has placed upon 
all cities the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the thoroughfares in such condition 
that vehicles can operate with reasonable 
ease and speed during all seasons of the 
year, including the winter months. This 
has made it necessary for cities to pro- 
vide sufficient equipment for snow re- 
moval to meet these conditions. So 
rapid has been the change in the mode 
of transportation, that not all cities have 
been financially able to meet it by pro- 
viding the necessarily expensive equip- 
ment required for prompt and efficient 
snow removal. 

The public demand for high-class ser- 
vice is constantly increasing, and this 
can be provided only by increasing the 
city budget and creating an efficient or- 
ganization to carry on the work. Trans- 
portation companies, both street-railway 
and bus lines, should cooperate by doing 
their share toward keeping the thorough- 
fares open for traffic by assisting in 
snow-removal work. 














Methods for Large Cities 
Just how to accomplish this is a mat- 
that each municipality must work 
for itself, as it depends largely on 
intensiveness of the service and the 
juipment and organization available to 
vive that service. From observations | 
have made, I am convinced that the best 
method of snow removal for large cities 
in the snow area is to employ plows to 
work the snow to the sides of the streets, 
and then with one of the belt or chain 


Electrolytic 


IR A. C. Houston was the first to 
notice the value of chlorine as an 
algicide, during the treatment of 


the Lincoln, England, water-supply in 
Dr. Hale first used it for the de- 
struction of algae in America. This was 
in connection with the elimination of 
tastes and odors from the New York 
water-supply in 1921. It has been used 
at Davenport, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., 
Kansas City, Kans., and other plants 
with very good results. 

The Council Bluffs city water-works 
depends entirely upon coagulation and 
sedimentation for clarifying its water- 
supply. This method of clarifying Mis- 
souri River water requires a very large 
settling basin area in proportion to the 
amount of water pumped. Since the 
water is necessarily held from four to 
seven days in open basins after it has 
become relatively clear, an ideal condi- 
tion for the growth of aquatic micro-- 
organisms is produced. 


1Q0S, 


Previous to 1926 these algal growths 
were destroyed by the periodic dosing 
with copper sulphate, which is a very 
effective agent for killing algae, but its 
intermittent use was found very unsat- 
isfactory because the growths would no 
sooner be checked in one place than they 
would be flourishing in another. Con- 
sequently, the water carried an odor 
mildly suggestive of “fish in a pig pen” 
most of the time during the warm sum- 
mer months. This odor was at least 
partly caused by dead algae decaying 
on the walls of the basins or floating 
freely in the water, and also partly due 
to the myriads of microscopic animals 
which fed upon the plant forms. Some 
of these animals, such as Cyclops and 
aquatic earth worms, are large enough 
to be seen with the naked eye, and, 
though considered of no sanitary im- 
portance in themselves, would cause con- 
siderable complaint from water con- 
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conveyor type machines, convey the 
snow into 4- to 6-ton trucks and dis- 
pose of the snow to the nearest dump 


That dump may be the river, lake, sewer 


i 


or vacant lot The type ol equipment 


necessary to pull or push the snow-plows 
will vary with the depth and compact- 
ness of the snow. Up to 15 inches, 2 


tc 4-ton tractors or trucks will handle 


the situation. For greater depths, up to 
2 or more feet, 10-ton tractors may be 
advisable. For small cities some me- 
chanical type of loader such as we em- 


Chlorine for the 
of Algae 


By WILLIAM T. BAILEY 


CounciL Buiurrs, Iowa 


sumers should they become so numer- 
ous as to get into the mains. Bacteria 
ilso increase enormously in the unchlo- 
rinated water because of the presence of 
this decaying organic matter. Although 
the odor contributed to drinking water 
by algae is very undesirable, the un- 
sightliness of a grayish-brown mass of 
decaying algae is just as undesirable 
Either will produce a very unfavorable 
psychological effect on persons visiting 
the plant. 

Realizing that the most rational treat- 
ment would be to destroy the algae, if 
possible, as they enter the basins, so as 
to give them no chance to live and mul- 
tiply there, Dr. Thornell conducted a 
test of the use of liquid chlorine at the 
river plant coagulant house in the sum- 
mer of 1926. He found that the use of 
from 0.8 to 1.0 part per million of chlo- 
rine would almost completely stop the 
growth of algae on the settling basins 
and greatly inhibit their growth on the 
clear-water basins. The chlorine 
caused the old growths to loosen from 
the walls of all the basins. 


also 


Electrolytic Cells Installed 

After due investigation it was decided 
that the electrolytic cells were preferable 
to liquid chlorine, inasmuch as users of 
these cells claimed greater bacterial ef- 
ficiency, cheaper chlorine, easy opera- 
tion, and reliability for the cells. Also, 
the storing of a car of salt seemed an 
easier matter than handling chlorine cyl- 
inders. 


These cells were put in operation it 
the fall of 1926, and were used during 
the summer of 1927 by Dr. Thornell, 
with very good results so far as the pre- 
vention of algae growths was concerned. 
Dr. Thornell says that some of the blue- 
green algae, such as Microcystis, per- 
sisted as thin, plaster-like bands on some 
of the vertical walls at the river plant 
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vear will o} 
istfactorily, using such capacity trucks as 
the 


steam shovels mav be 


ployed last erate quite sat- 

re available in 
The 
pi ved where wet snow has become solid- 
ified by freezing, but 


city departments 
use of em- 
from observations, 
I am convinced that because of their un- 
be purchased 
However. if a 


wieldiness they should not 
snow-removal work 
city 1s fortunate enough to have im 
it might be 
removal in lieu 


a ste 
shovel for excavation work, 
profitably used for snow 


of hand shoveling 


Destruction 


ind that 


some of the short, bright-green 
filaments were able to ¢ ng to the walls 
of the two smallest basins where st} ng 
vertical currents were produced by th 
water entering the reservoir This he 
ittributed to the free exchange of cat 
bon dioxide and oxygen, making thes 
points particularly favorable to the 
growths of these algac However, the 
long filamentous green or vellow-green 
growths, which were previously found on 
the sloping walls, were absent rhe 
free-floating forms such is diatoms 


Se€ med to oe 


} 
also 


absent 
1928 Treatment Generally 

\ bright-green fil 
Stigecolonium, 


Successful 
imentous lorm 
made its appearance in 
the clear-water basins in February, 1928, 
before the basins were entirely free 


Irom 
ice. But none of the blue-greens or di- 
atoms, which are much more apt to 


produce odors than is Stigecolonium, ap- 
peared before the last of April 
the temperature of the water was about 
50° F., we waited until the temperature 
above 60° F. starting the 
chlorine cells, because of danger of pro- 
ducing chlorine the colder 
water. In the copper sul- 
phate was used at intervals to keep down 
the 
set to produce 0.5 part per million of 
chlorine, and this 
creased to 1.0 part per 


Since 


was before 


tastes in 
meantime, 
algae. The cells when started were 
gradually in- 


million. Within 


was 


three or four days after the cells were 
put in operation, the growths on the 
vall of the river basins, which consisted 
mainly of Oscillatoria accompanied 

diatoms and protozoa, began to loose! 

ind float on the surface, where they 
could be removed by skimming. Shortly 
ifterwards, the growths of Stigecolonium 
at the clear-water basins came loose, ex- 
cept a small amount near the pipes 
where very strong currents were pro- 
duced by water entering the basins. 


Such growths persisted at these points 
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all summer As long as the chlorine 
treatment was from 08 to 1.0 part per 
million and the cells were apparently 
producing the required chlorine, the 
only growths noticed were the small 
patches of Microcystis and Stigecolonium 
(presumably) observed by Dr. Thornell 
the preceding summer, and a _ small 
amount of Oscillatoria and diatoms. 


Difficulties 

At times we experienced some diffi- 
culty in determining the exact amount 

chlorine added to the water from the 
cells. In this type of equipment the 
umount of chlorine produced is deter- 
mined by the amperes of current passing 
through the salt solution within the 
ces The bottom of these cells con- 
sists of diaphragms, 
which must be changed at intervals of 

out four weeks As the time for 
changing the diaphragms approaches, 
we notice a slight increase in the voltage 


asbestos paper 


required to pass the necessary amperage 
through the cells. At the same time the 
chlorine production apparently falls be- 
low the theoretical figure. Since the tur- 
bidity of the water being treated is from 
200 to 900 p.p.m., we are unable to de- 
termine the residual chlorine by the 
orthotolidin method Therefore, our 
only check on the amount of chlorine 
produced is by observing an enormous 
increase in the bacterial count of the 
settled water, and the appearance oi 
blue-green algae on the walls of the set- 
tling basins. We find that on renew- 
ing the diaphragms the voltage drops 
ind the cells regain their efficiency. The 
bacterial count of the settled water is 
again normal, and the algal growths 
break loose and float on the surface, 
where they are removed 


Algae Inhibited with Little Chlorine 

When the chlorine treatment was 0.6 
part per million or less, there was con- 
siderable growth of algae on the settling 
basins, but very little on the clear- 
water basins. Microscopic examination 
of these growths showed that the Oscil- 
latoria, which were predominant, were 
practically motionless, while they have 
a rather vigorous movement when grow- 
ing normally, from which they get their 
name. With the Oscillatoria were many 
diatoms, chiefly Navicula, protozoa of 
the ciliate, flagellate, and ameboid types, 
many Cvyelops, a few nematodes, and 


MPARATIVE TEST OF CHLORINATION OF WATER WITH LIQUID CHLORINE 


quite a few aquatic earthworms. At other 
points along the reservoir walls fairly 
luxurious growths of Cosmarium, ac- 
companied by the diatoms and protozoa, 
were found. But at no time have there 
been enough algae to produce tastes or 
odors in the water. Neither have there 
been any chlorine tastes. In order to 
prevent chlorine tastes, we regulate our 
final chlorination of the water to such a 
rate that the water entering the mains 
shows a residual chlorine content of 
from 0.06 to 0.2 part per million aiter 
But we have 
never found any residual chlorine with 
the orthotolidin test in any of our basins 


standing ten minutes 


excepting the one in which the freshly 
chlorinated water enters 


Final Chlorination 

By regulating the final chlorination of 
water so that the residual chlorine in ihe 
water entering the mains is from 0.06 
to 0.2 parts per million, we have kept 
the positive gas formers to a minimum 
in the tap water. None of the positive 
tubes have shown the presence of B 
Coli during the time we have been using 
the double chlorine treatment, but as 
soon as the preliminary chlorination was 
stopped, we found a large increase in the 
gas formers of the tap water, even when 
the residual chlorine content was the 
same as when double treatment was 
used. This result has also been observed 
it the Omaha, Nebr., water-works, and 
may be due to the fact that the total 
amount of chlorine used in the double 
treatment is much greater than in the 
single treatment. 


Comparative Tests of Liquid and Cell 
Chlorine 


Dr. Thornell conducted a comparative 
test to find whether or not there was any 
difference in the bactericidal power of 
the liquid chlorine and the cell chlorine, 
and obtained results which seemed to 
indicate that that of the electrolytic 
cell chlorine was slightly greater. His 
test was run over a short period of time, 
and therefore met with considerable 
criticism. These tests have been re- 
peated this summer over a period of 
about six weeks, with each series of sam- 
ples taken within one or two weeks after 
changing the asbestos diaphragms in the 
cells. 

The accompanying table shows re- 
sults obtained from these tests: 


TABLE I 


The water in leaving the mixing ce! 
ber under the coagulant house fl» »s 
through two pipes of the same size 
at the same level into the third set 
basin. One of these pipes directs 
fiow of water eastward, and the 
turns its flow southward by an « 
on its outer end. Samples were 
tained near the outer end of each pipe 
where the water had not received an 
portunity to mix with the water f; 
the other pipe. In order to check 
amount of water flowing through 
pipe, several samples were taken w 
the chlorine from one cell was being 
charged into each of these pipes, 
the discharge from the third cell g 
added to a solution of ferrous su 
which was applied at the point wi 
the raw water enters the mixing char 
ber. Since there is no appreciable 
ference in the bacterial count and 
Coli content, I have assumed that 
proximately equal amounts of water 
passed through each pipe. The 
chlorine was discharged into one 
and the liquid chlorine into the oth 

The first series of samples was t 
while treating each half of the water 
with one part per million chlorine, but 
air was mixed with the liquid chlorine 
by taking it from the Wallace & Tier- 
nan chlorinator with a pyrex injector 
which exerted quite a strong suction 
the hose. There is no appreciable dif 
ference in the bacterial counts, but 68 
per cent positive tubes were found in 
the water treated by electrolytic ch 
rine to 40 per cent in the water treated 
by liquid chlorine and air. The B. C 
confirmations show 8.9 per cent pcsitive 
tubes for the cell chlorine to 3.7 per 
cent for the liquid chlorine. 

The second series of samples were 
taken while treating the water with one 
part per million chlorine, and without 
mixing air with the liquid chlorine solu- 
tion. There seems to be a slight differ- 
ence in the bacterial and B. Coli redue- 
tions in favor of the cell chlorine and 
also a difference between Series I and 
Series II which apparently indicates that 
a mixture of liquid chlorine and air is 
more effective than liquid chlorine alone 

A third set of results is from samples 
taken when the water was being treated 
with 0.6 parts per million chlorine and 
no air mixed with the liquid chlorine 
Again, there appears to be a very slightly 


AND ELECTROLYTIC CELL CHLORINE 
Gas Formers in Lactose Broth 


B-Coli Confirmations on Eosine 


Bacteria Per Cubic Centimeter 48 Hrs.—37 14°C Methylene Blue Agar 
Chlorine Lactose Litmus Nutrient Agar 
Treat- Agar Raw Cell Liquid Raw Cell Liquid 
ment 24 hours—37 44°C 48 Hours—-Room Tem. Water Chlorine Chlorine Water Chiorine Chlorine 
Parts Pos. Pos. Pos. Pos. Pos. Pos 
per Raw Cell Liquid Raw Cell Liquid lec. 10 c. c. 10 c. ce. 10 c. ec. 10 c. c. 10 c. ec. 
Million Water Chlorine C12 Water C12 Ci2 Tubes Tubes Tubes Tubes Tubes Tubes 
TE osnevenéeeseenved bese susseteue 1.0 11400 150 160 24400 150 170 23/23 54/79 35/79 23/23 7/79 3/79 
—_— ERO e raitensaexes ss Be § +<ikne 130 210 190 240 me 21/40 21,40 M 2/40 3/40 
ht OT re auertesee seaa Be 10100 120 130 32000 210 230 16/16 46/108 64/108 16/16 23/108 29/108 
) eee 0.5 1300 65 65 12300 125 105 8/8 57/80 


The bacterial counts on the treated water are averages of from 12 to 20 samples 


positive tubes while the denominator is the total number of tubes planted in that series 


8/8 31/80 21/80 


In the gas formation and B-Coli confirmations the numerator is the number of 
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er bacterial and B. Coli reduction rine from the cells. The bacter el m sam 
the cell chlorine, but not enough in 24 hours is the same, |} 9 

e of consequence. slight difference in the 4S8-] I VW I I ( 

he last series of samples was taken favor of the liquid chlorins The nun experi : 
treating with 0.5 parts per million ber of positive gas tubes and B. Coli cor great tel 

rine. Just before starting on this firmations on eosine methylen e agai hlorin¢ nd gh its 


unged diaphragms in the cells ilso slightly in f r of the i ess 


led the sodium hydroxide solu hlorine, and is apy \ ’ . . 
formed by the cells to the water the preceding tests. But we 
h was being treated with the chi ll the differences are y 


Snow Removal in the Town of Brookline. Mass. 
B ANIEL G. LACY 
HE system for removing s! em- 0-ton Catert ' 


ployed in the town of Breckline Cater; r tractor, four 2-ton Cater- ’ 


functions with the same speed and pillar tr rs, seven Fordson y- 


ency as a fire department. The dis- tread sid tractors 


th which the town clea ts Greene si lers, tw 


ks and streets is due primarily to and approximately 25 mu the Mr s \ 
gchly organized forces of the De- 5-ton Mack trucks. used for 

ent of Streets. Every man in the ng or | ng. These 

tment has a specific post cr duty the ear the Superinter 


to him, so that there is practi- ment, who keeps them in thi 


st effort in getting under tion as the Fire Department : 
_ wn is mapped out int snow tr cs, readv fol 
tf tes for plows and tractors, ar Lhe t sp of Br 
| equipment is assigned to « i dis ry hig tandal 
i 


omplish the work in a mini- id are proport 
4 mum period of time. Brookline h 
ts equipment headquarters modern n : sidere 


mil 


snow-lighting equipment which is_ be Open r 3 save the 








eved to be the equal of any conimunity the highways from con 
its size. This equipment consists « ind the merchants find t! 
one 744-ton Walter Snow Figliter, one mean increased business acti For | 











A PART OF THE BROKLINE SNOW 
REMOVAL EQUIPMENT IN ACTION 
At left, a Barber-Greene snow loader attack 
ing a pile of snow; and at right, the Cater 
pillar 10-ton tractor breaking through a 
drift 








Service Charges for Sewers and Sewage 
Treatment Plants 


(CHIEF 


SEWAGE disposal plant may be 
A considered as manulacturing a 
product of little or no value out 
vaste material this 
process existed as a definite liability. 
No revenues are produced that in any 
way equal the expense. 


ol a which before 


Consequently, 
the cost of the plant and its operation 
must be paid out of benefits that 
from the removal of the liability 


accrue 


ENGINEER 


By ERNEST BOYCE 
Kansas State Boarp or HEALTH, 
erty should be given service. In fact, 
not infrequently, it is necessary to re- 


quire in the interest of better sanita- 
tion that sewer connections be made 
against the property owner’s will. Such 


procedure would be unheard of with any 

other utility. It is more nearly com- 

parable with fire protection service. 
This comparison might be carried fur- 


LAWRENCE, 


KANs. 


after the community has as 
provided this service, it is prop 
those who use the sewers should | 
their maintenance and operati 
possibly in approximate propor' 
the amount of such use. 


Service Charge 
The cost of sewers was formerly one 


of first cost with very 





represented by the untreated 
sewage 


The 


carry 


waste 


most common way to 
treat- 
ment is to include it in the gen- 
tax levy There is 


reason to consider this as 


the cost ol sewage 


eral some 
a just 
and proper place for the charge, 
but available and 
the proper appropriation secured 
in competition with many other 


funds must be 


demands. 


Sewerage a Public Utility? 

If we consider that a system 
of sewerage exists only to give 
service to those contributing to 
waste, then should 
properly classify this municipal 
improvement with other public 
utilities and expect that all 
charges for capital and operating 
costs will be paid by those who 
are served. This view has been 
reflected in recent legislation in 
several states where provision is 
made by statute for the charg- 
ing of sewer rentals. There are 
feel that a sewer is 
not properly a public utility but 
rather a necessity from the 
standpoint of public health, and, 
being necessary to the health and 
well-being of the community, 
should be paid for by the com- 
munity as a whole. When an 
individual makes use of a public 
utility such as a telephone, elec- 
tricity, gas or water, he is 
primarily interested in the ser- 


sewuge we 


some who 





Treatment Plants Neglected in 


Budgets 


Municipal officials and engineers inter- 
ested in the problem of adequate sewage 
disposal are constantly confronted with 
the fact that sewage disposal plants built 
to accomplish the destruction of the ob- 
jectionable characteristics of sewage wastes 
are frequently not operated so as to obtain as 
the results reasonably expected. 
many plants are given good supervision, 
in at least the average plant the operation 
must be considered as being the minimum 
attention that the city can give and yet 
avoid damage claims due to faulty opera- 
tion. Governing bodies are usually willing 
to provide adequate funds for city depart- 
ments when the expenditure is demanded 
and expected by the taxpayer of the city, 
but it is hard, with the many demands 
made on a city’s financial resources, for a 
governing body to provide funds to dispose 
of sewage wastes after they are conveyed 
to a point where they will not annoy the 
residents of a city. 

The demand for the installation of sew- 
age treatment works, and later for their 
efficient operation, comes in most cases not 
so much from a sense of civic responsibility 
as from the demands by damaged property 
owners with threatened suits or from some 
state supervisory authority, usually the 
State Department 
quently, the city is quite apt to adopt or 
rather lapse into a policy of doing only 
that which is definitely required. 


of Health. 


E. B. 


While 


Conse- 


item of maintenance in p : 
tion. At present where moder 
sewage disposal is provid 
where all or a part of the 

age must be pumped, thers 
annual charge that must in s 
way be carried in the budg 
the city. The service has 
doubtedly gone beyond wher 
the expense should be consider 
incurred in the 
sanitation alone. 

If charges are made against 
the use of the service render 
by a system of sewerage, 
remains the problem of decidir 
how these charges should b 
portioned. It has 
gested that, since sewers prin 
ily serve the purpose of removy- 
ing the city water after it has 
been used, the amount of water 
used is a measure of the use 
made of the sewer and might 
give a rational basis for rental 
or service charges. 


interests 


been sug- 


Sewer Service Charges in Ohio 
The subject of sewer service 
charges as a means of financing 
sewerage and sewage treatment 
was given consideration by a 
committee on sewage treatment 
at the conference of state sani- 
tary engineers. The operation 
of the Ohio sewer rental law en- 
acted in 1923 was discussed 
detail in their report as follows: 
“It is well to review briefly 








vice given by such a utility. A 

person not having this 
service is at liberty to go without 
it. While it may inconvenience others, 


interested in 


his unwillingness to have the utility 
does not create any hazard for his 
neighbors. With the sewer it is dif- 
ferent. It is important that all and 
not a part of the sewage waste be 
removed from the city. The poorest 


as well as the most expensive prop- 


ther. We divide our public water-sup- 
ply costs and charge fire protection 
costs to general taxation, and the cost 
of water-supply service to the consumer, 
in proportion to the use he makes of 
this utility. It would seem that the 
principle which has been followed in the 
past of paying for sewers and sewage 
disposal improvement by general tax 
levy is a sound one, but it may be that 


sewer rental situation in Ohi 
Seventeen municipalities are now 
financing their sewerage and 
treatment works either in whole or 

part out of moneys collected from sewer 
rentals. The smallest municipality in 
this list has a population of less thar 
600, and the largest over 150,000. Th: 


sewage 


charges average about $4.00 per sewer 
connection per year, although they var) 
from $1.00 to $8.00 annually. Payment is 
usually made upon the quarterly plan 
in which the charges art 


The manner 
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in 
ire 














The number of municipali- 
volume 


ie varies 
s basing the charges upon the 
water consumed (5) about equals the 
number making a flat-rate single charge 
er sewer connection (4). A flat rate ac- 
cording to the number of fixtures is em- 
ployed by two, and two others have a 
schedule per conne ction 


flat-rate accord- 


ing to the character of the premises served 
Variations in amounts of charges are on 
account of the variations in size of the 
municipalities and the differences in 
:mounts of funds attempting to be se- 
cured. For example, the $4 annual charg« 
at Delaware (8,576) is planned to meet 
expenses of maintenance, operation, etc 
but not to meet sinking-fund charges on 
the new plant. In order to include 
portion of the sinking-fund or 
replacement charges, the small city of 
Kenmore (12,683) charges $8. 


a sub- 


stantial 


“There seems to be a well-defined trend 
in Ohio and elsewhere to adopt the rental 
or utility idea of financing sewerage works 
maintenance and operation. Experience 
indicates that such a plan is most favor- 
ably considered and is easy to place in 
operation wherever a new sewage treat- 
ment works is being installed or a com- 
plete renovation is being given to an old 
treatment plant.” 

From other references we find that 
the estimated revenue from 
rentals at Delaware, Ohio, will amount 
to $11,000 per year. It is estimated that 
this will be sufficient to maintain and 
operate the treatment works and the 
sewerage system as well. It will also 


sewer 


earry the clerical cost necessary lor col- 
lection. Sewage pumping is necessary, 
and the sewage is treated by passing it 
through an Imhoff tank and sprinkling 
filters. 


Charges Permitted in North Carolina 

The Session Laws of North Carolina 
for 1927 provide for the creation and 
maintenance of sanitary districts. Sec- 
tion 20 of that law is interesting in that 
it covers service charges and rates in the 
following words: 


“A sanitary district board shall, imme- 
diately upon the placing into service of 
any of its work, apply service charges and 
rates which shall, as nearly as practicable, 
be based upon the exact benefits derived 
Such service charges and rates shall be 
sufficient to provide funds for the proper 
maintenance, adequate depreciation and 
operation of the work of the district. Any 
surplus from operating revenues shall be 
set aside as a separate fund to be applied 
to the payment of interest on bonds, to 
the retirement of bonds, or both. As the 
necessity arises, the sanitary district 
board may modify and adjust such service 
charges and rates from time to time.” 


Michigan Provisions 


Michigan Statutes provide that: 


A city may by charter acquire, establish, 
operate, extend and maintain sewage dis- 
posal plants, sewers and plants either with- 


in or without the corporate limit of the 
city, as a utility, including the 
collecting of charges for service co 
the cost of such Service Lhe proceeds 
whereof shall be exclusively used for the 
purpose of the city sewage disposal systé 


to include a return on the fair value of th 
property devoted to such service, exclud 
ing from such valuations such portions of 
the system as may have been paid for 


by special assessment. 


In Act 320, Michigan Statutes 


it portion ol Section 2 reads as follows 


1927, 


“Such sewage disposal plant and system 
shall be considered a public utility within 
the meaning of any constitutional or stat- 
utory provision of this state for the pur- 
pose of purchasing, owning, operating, con- 
structing and equipping such sewage dis- 
posal plant and system.” 

Section 2 further provides that 

A municipality may issue bonds be- 
yond the general limits of the bonded in- 
debtedness, providing shall 
not Impose any general liability ipon the 
municipality but shall be secured by rev- 


such bonds 


enues from the operation of the system ol 


sewerage 
It provides also that: 


taken 
over and operated under a franchise as a 
provision for bonds 


The system of sewerage may be 


sf curity 
Section 3 provides: 


“The legislative body may est iblish j 
ind equitable rates or charges to be paid 
to it for the 
plant and system by each person, hrm or 


use of such sewage disposal 


corporation whose re served 


thereby 


premises 


Assessment in Pennsylvania 

In the 1927 Sessions Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, Sections 2170 to 2173, inclusive, 
the following provision is made for the 
assessment of cost of maintenance and 
repair: 

“Whenever any borough has constructed 
sewer system, or has ac- 
quired wholly or partially the same at pub- 
lic expense, 


any sewer or 


the council of such borough 
may provide by ordinance for the collec- 
tion of an annual rental or charge, for 
the use of such sewer or sewer system 
from the owner of the property served by 
it. The council may, at its discretion, in 
lieu of such annual rental or charge, pro- 
vide for the payment by such owner of a 
fixed sum. Such annual rental shall not 
exceed the amount expended annually by 
the borough in the maintenance, repair 
alteration, imspection, dé 
other expense, in relation to such sewer 


preciation or 


or sewer system, and may include any in- 
terest on money expended by the borough 
in th 
system. The said 
shall be apportioned equlit ibly among 


construction of the sewer or sewer 
annual or fixed sum 


several properties served by the said s 
ers 

“Such annual rental or charge or such 
fixed sum shall be iuthorized and col- 
lected as provided by general ordinances, 
and, when so levied and charged, shall be 
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1 lien on the properties charged rhe 
lection thereof shall be made and en- 
l I the manner municipal cla is 
‘ v hereafter | Ihe i 

rt neils of such boroug! x- 
¢ ral or varrants autho ng 
he coll yn such ant | sewer rentals 

r charges, or such fixed sums » tl 
er ¢€ oved nv cour i to eo ( he 
same Such officer shall have tl hol 
vy now sted by law | ‘ yn 

of borough taxes 

Sucl n! il sewer rentals r charges 
or such fixed sums, shall be a len on the 
roperties charged for the iyment there- 
of trom the date set forth in the ordinance 
ind, if not paid after thirty days’ notice, 
iv be collected by an action of as- 
sul sit n the name of the borough 


nst the owner of the property charged 


listress of 





personal property on the 


Special Levies in Kansas 
A statute may provide that spec il 
evies may be made for maintenance and 
operation For example the Kansas 
w in section 12-630, Revised Statutes 
of 1923, provides as follows: 
I r for sewage disposal 


ill eities of less than 50,000 in the 


of Kansas be and are hereby i- 
iddition to all 
ther taxes illowed by law, not exceeding 
ne-half mill on the 

le property in such cities, to be collected 
is other taxes and used for the purpose 


horized to levy a tax in 


dollar upon ill tax- 


maintaining and operating sewage dis- 
posal plants. Such levy shall not prevent 
the use of other funds available for the 
sume Purpose 

Adequate Continuing Revenues 

Necessary 

We believe that in the future more 
thought will be given to the matter of 
providing adequate operating revenves 
ind that some sort of service charge will 
be more generally adopted as being an 


equit ible method of providing these rev- 


enues 
One of the principal advantages thai 
service 


we see in the application ol a 


charge is that funds can be provided 


continuously without the necessity of 
in innual appropr ition A source of 


revenue is provided that does not come 
n direct competition with other budget 
tems that must be 


included in the tax 


his is important because the 
this paper, are not usually as much 
pertaining to sew- 
lisposal as they are in other budget 
ems, and when an economy cut is made 

the tax levy or fur 


are needed eise- 





here, sewage disposal operating funds 
i } | } ng iuna 


re either forgotten or so reduced as to 
make efficient operation impossible 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A paper read before the 
R lowa Sewag T t nt Conference at 
\ I 











Zoning Stories Told in Cartoon, Photograph, 
and Paragraph 


Ami 4a. S. 


OPINION 
F 
IS 


»; / ZONING X 
Real Estate Speculator 


and Building Eaploter Average Property Owner 


CARTOON BY THE CITY PLANNING COMMIS 


: 





IN OF CLEVELAND, BASED ON ONE BY THE BUILDING INSPECTOR OF CANTON, OHIO 
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THE ‘‘GREAT OPEN SPACES'’ IN AN UNZONED SUBURB 
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Why Should Not Zoning Laws Work Both Ways’ 


HESE pictures of recent fires i New York and Cineinnat Ist! naition 
too common. Zoning laws in cities throughout the United States giving ineré 
stricts nst the encro 


ingly adequate protection to high-class resident 


ment of public garages, oil tanks and industry generally. Ar g 
must live in the humbler parts of our cities worthy of protection against such risks 
here shown? In the modern city is there any need for an “unrestricted strict? Shou 


not the land adjacent to dangerous and nuisance industries 


even the tenements of the poor? 











International News Reel Photos 
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A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 








ee ee 

/ j rat f Sus 
\ST month we considered some necessary state 
» legislation; but good advice, like charity, should 
begi at home. Have you given your local ordinances 
any thought lately? Especially, have you considered the 

importance of codification 7 

Down in the basement of the city hall in some cup 
or bin, P'1 bet the re’s a whole bushel of old ordi 
nances gathering dust. You'll chuckle to yourself as you 
hem over. You could read your city’s history in 
the Here are several that came from that big fire you 
was it in 1918? There's a batch that date back to 
the 1021 housing shortage. Here are a few that go back 


to the unemployment of 1915. Next to law breaking, 
law-making 1s our most inveterate pastime. (Jur typical 
citizen sits muttering as he reads his newspaper, “There 
oughta be a law.” Fundamentally it’s not a bad trait, 
but it fills the books with laws and ordinances about 
things that won't in all cosmic probability happen again 
in ten or maybe ten thousand years; and yet despite our 


industry in adding extra padlocks every time a horse 
gets out of the paddock, we too seldom succeed in get 
ting ‘em on the nose 


There is but one purpose in codification of ordinances, 
namely, to provide a systematic and orderly arrangement 
of the existing rules and regulations which constitute 
the city’s body of law. The advantages to be attained by 
such a classification are many. In the first place, the 
mere putting together of the vari «is ordinances which 
treat of the same subject matter will reveal glaring in- 
consistencies, duplications and contradictions. When 
your code is complete, any newly proposed ordinance will 
have its own logical pigeonhole, so that such absurdities 
will thereafter largely eliminate themselves. 


HEN such a chore ts to be undertaken, you have 

two alternatives. It may be treated as a “paste- 
up” job. Some young lawyer or law clerks can be re- 
cruited and put to work sorting out musty ordinances 
and arranging them according to some logical scheme. 
This is a useful task and a necessary preliminary. But 
will you be content to stop there? This very work has 
brought to light so many stupidities and anachronisms 
that it cannot be done too mechanically. Obviously ob- 
solete ordinances, such as those dealing with a particular 
event or the transition to a new governmental arrange- 
ment now fully in operation, can readily be discarded. 
They have expired by their own terms. A more difficult 
question is presented by those no longer up-to-date, but 
still law because they contained no limitation and have 
not been repealed. You may think this one no longer 
of any use; others may differ with you. Then there are 
the cases of outright contradictions where a repeal can- 
not clearly be implied or where the extent of the repeal 
is uncertain. 
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These are the very things which a codification will 
hereafter spare you, but they are perplexing problems 
when an effort is made to intelligently assemble existing 
ordinances. It would take a Philadelphia lawyer with 
an income tax training to disentangle any meaning from 
some of the messes you will find. Perhaps this will sug- 
gest that that’s not the way to do it at all. Why split 
hairs trying to discover what two patently irreconcilable 
ordinances mean? Why not write in a new provision 
carefully and simply worded to say precisely what you 
mean? This is obviously too responsible a task to be en 
trusted to mere clerical assistants. 


I the preparation of a code is to be the occasion of 
| general revision of existing ordinances, if your legal 
house is to be not merely scrubbed but repainted and 
decorated, such work must be under the supervision of a 
carefully chosen committee of the council, or, better still, 
a commission composed in part of members of the coun 
cil and in part of distinguished lawyers and laymen of 
the community. It is no reflection upon our city council 
that, whether the city be large or small, :t is always pos- 
sible to draft for a particular task like this especially 
equipped citizens who could not be persuaded to under- 
take the regular routine of councilmanic work. The de- 
cision to revise your city’s ordinances is a separable ques- 
tion from codification. It is quite possible to codify 
without revising. The latter is suggested merely because 
no time seems more appropriate for it. : 

The establishment of such a committee or commission 
does not imply that they should assume the drudgery 
of preliminary compilation or the equally laborious prep- 
aration of the final volume. This work requires compe- 
tent assistants. The members of the committee or com- 
mission should be spared this and saved for the many 
and much more important questions of policy that will 
be constantly arising. If you have any hopes of estab- 
lishing the policy of drawing upon citizens for special 
advisory service, show them that you have enough re- 
spect for them to provide them with skilled help. 


y' JUR committee or commission must have some 
scheme for arranging the material to be included. 
There are various ways of doing this. A good example 
that at least serves to illustrate what is meant, is the fol- 
lowing : 


SUGGESTED CHAPTER HEADINGS FOR CODE OF ORDINANCES* 


Chapter ings, City Planning 
I. By-Laws and Zoning 
II. Charter Ordinances V. Electrical Code 
III. Construction and Ef- VI. Finance 


fect of Ordinances VII. Franchises 
IV. Construction of Build- VIII. Licenses and Permits 


* Prepared by Earl Gill, of Gill and Fitch, Municipal Corporation Coun: 
sel, Madison, Wis., and Chicago, Ill. See 1928 Municipal Index, pp. 98-103. 








| 
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1X. Offenses Against Peace XIV. Plumbing Cock 
and Quiet XV. Public Health 
X. Offenses Against Pub- XVI. Public Property 
lice Morals and De- XVII. Public Safety 
cency XVIII. Public Utilities 
XI. Offenses Against Pub- XIX. Public Waters. Shor 
lic Policy Lines. etc 
ae ' — = — XX. Public Welfare 
ic Salety 
XIII. Officials, Boards and XXI. Public Works 
Employees XXII. Weights and Measures 


1 


[his has the merit of being both logical and alphabet 
Within each chapter there must be some method 
numbering the sections and subdivisions. This may 
e the form of a simple numerical order, subsequent 
endments being lettered (e.g., Chap. X, 
Slightly more intricate, but exceedingly useful, is a dec! 
al system. The chapters in the above illustration would 
numbered 1 to 20. A decimal point should be placed 
fter each chapter number and sections would be as- 
sioned the next two digits. Thus section 34 of chapter 
13, would be designated: §13.34. New matter would 
be inserted by adding an extra digit (eg., §13.341; 
$13.342). Ina code that is at all elaborate the decimal 
ystem certainly facilitates the location of the section 
you want. 


sec. O-a)}. 


ASTLY, any code worthy of the name should have 
¥ a good old-fashioned alphabetical index, abundantly 
cross-referenced, so that you or anybody 
what you want when you want it.4 


else can find 


Such an enterprise should 
this time of the year. If you put it off it will perish ot 
desiccation during the summer You should be getting 
your second wind about now. Look about you and pick 
out some good team workers for this entet1 


‘prise, men 
who will be honored by the invitation and who will do 
an honest-to-goodness job. Above all, get a good anchor 
man to lead them, one who can be counted on to come 
through to the tape when the others are winded and 
have given ground. Most group jobs fall pretty much 
to one pair of strong shoulders. You won't have great 


difficulty finding such a man. He'll tell you he’s busy, 
that there are too many other things that he 


but it’s these busy folks who can be counted 
through. 


is doing, 
on to come 


Get your man. 


HINTSAND POINTERS. 

+ If you would avoid the 

New York State Libra Albany, N. ¥ 
tin No. 50 


The Negro as a Municipal Problem 


What a Local Interracial Conference or Commission Might Accomplish 
By MARY VAN KLEECK 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL INTERRACIAL CONFERENC! 





QUARTER of a century 
A ago, the problem of the 
Negro in the United 
States was commonly thought to 
be the concern primarily of the 
rural South. Now, with the 
changes wrought by the war, 
with the northern migration of 
million of the colored people, 
with the restriction of immigra- 
tion and the turning of the Negro 
race into a primary source of new 
labor supply for American indus- 
try, the problem of the Negro 
has become in large part a prob- . ; 
lem of the city. Three and one- posite life. 
half millions of them are urban 
dwellers, and 90 per cent of these 
are in the large communities of 
over 100,000. 

The increase in the Negro 
population in the last census 
decade was 57 per cent in nortu- 
ern cities and 33 per cent in 
southern cities. Detroit’s colored 
population increased from 5,741 
to 40,838, or 611 per cent; Cleve- 


ministration. 





If Your Negro Population Is 
Increasing 
this article holds a challenge for your city. 
Instead of waiting for a race riot to start : 
action, the author urges the immediate ap- 
pointment of a local commission composed 
of wise men and women of both races who 
will study the conditions and make plans 
for meeting needs with even-handed justice 
and with a keen sense of the great social 
opportunity offered to a city made up of 
several races and able to demonstrate the 
varied and interesting possibilities of com- 


Miss Van Kleeck is Director of Industrial 
Studies for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and a Trustee of Smith College. 
well says: “Community planning of trans- 
portation, streets and even the location of 
business, homes, schools and playgrounds 
is now a well-recognized part of city ad- 
We have now to carry this 
same spirit into the more elusive problems 
of human relations.” 


went into six figures or more, 
namely, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelph 
ind Washington 


In the northern cities the larg- 
est proportion ol the 


Y 


population 1s in the 


Negro 
ictive age 
groups between 20 and 50, when 
men and women are at work in 


the industries, need wholesome 


recreation, are founding families 


and are responsible for making 
adjustment to the life of a new 
section. In the great oppor- 
tunity which faces the United 


States to create a modus vivendi 
for the white and colored races 
so that each race may make its 
As she contribution and receive its larg 
est return from the 


civilization the 


common 
tv is. the 
primary factor, and it behooves 
those who are studying the prob 
lems of city life to see 


ful a task is 


question of the races 


how hope - 


presented in this 








land’s, from 8,448 to 34,451, or 308 per 
cent; Chieago’s, from 44,103 to 109,458, 
or 148 per cent. In St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and New York the increase was 
more than 50 per cent. If industrial dis- 
tricts centering around large cities are 
considered, about three-fourths of the 
Negro population in the North could be 


urban areas: 


New York. 


accounted for in 1920 in the following 10 
Indianapolis, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Youngstown, Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburgh, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Negro population of over 2,000 in 1920, 
and in 6 of them the colored population 


The National Interracial Conference 
This 


which it can be approached 


Detroit and opportunity and the 


ways in 
vere Sil 


jects of discussion at the recent National 


Interracial Conference held in Wash- 
As many as 75 cities had a ington, D. C., in December. The theme 
was Race Problems in the United 


States in the Light of S 


) ‘ }, '? 
Rese irch 
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The Conference was sponsored by 16 
national organizations whose task it 1s 
to improve race relations and conditions 
affecting both the white and Negro races 
In addition, the 
ittende represen- 
ies, white and colored, 


in the United States 
Conference was “1 by 
tatives of universit 
state departments of education and pub- 
inions and _ profes- 
industrial schools, 
organizations en- 


trade 


le welfare, 
sional organizations 
foundations and other 
gaged in social research. 

For more than a year, preparations 
were made in the form of analyses of re- 
cent social and economic studies and of- 
ficial that the Conference 
had before it the objective facts from 
which to construct a picture ol 
temporary Negro life and the status of 
race relations. This material was sub- 
jected to rigid scrutiny and to vigorous 
discussion by men and women whose 
work in and country districts 
brings them into daily touch with both 
races in their relations with each other 


statistics, 80 


con- 


city 


A Problem for Municipalities 

What the National Interracial Con- 
ference did for the country needs now 
to be done for every important munic- 
ipality where constitute a 
growing group in the population. The 
facts need objective study, and the poli- 
cies can best be worked out by inter- 
racial discussion of the facts, for here 


Negroes 


is a major problem of social democracy. 
We have seen in some communities the 
disastrous results of meeting this sud- 
den influx and concentration of a dark- 
skinned race by improper policing and 
by attempts at forced segregation, with 
mob riots and costly trials as the in- 
evitable We have seen in 
other communities in certain phases of 
Negro life the much more satisfactory 
results coming from adequate attention 
to the schooling of children, provision 
for good housing and recreation, a door 
open to opportunities for employment, 
the appointment of Negroes with an un- 
derstanding of their race on the police 
force, as judges and court officers and 
as jurors, the opening of the facilities of 
clinics and hospitals for the cure and 
prevention of disease, and the facing of 
the most difficult problems of race rela- 
tions through committees on interracial 
cooperation which could work out step 
by step wise plans growing out of con- 
sideration of the interests of both races. 

As yet, no community can show a high 
rating in all of these desirable aspects. 
As the newest arrival and one marked 
by color which adds prejudice to all his 
other difficulties, the Negro finds the 
poorest housing open to him; and when 
numbers increase so that it is necessary 
to take possession of houses formerly oc- 
cupied by whites, opposition arises and 
tension results. The lowest paid, most 
disagreeable jobs are the only industrial 


outcome 


opportunity. Bad housing and bad 
working environment lower resistance to 
disease, and hospital accommodations 
and the opportunities of the Negro race 
first-rate medical and -nursing train- 


School 


for 
ing are generally inadequate. 
accommodations, where segregated from 
the whites, are usually inferior in sala- 
ries paid to teachers, in buildings and 
in the whole standard of education. 
On the other hand, dependable social 
and biological studies show that the idea 
of inferiority of the Negro race in 
physique, in mentality and in ability to 
conform to law is a case not proved ; 
that, on the other hand, the Negro in 
the period since emancipation has 
profited to an amazing degree by op- 
portunities for education and by im- 
provement in the standard of living and 
hence in conditions of health. He has 
also proved himself to be skilled in 
meeting the difficulties of adjustment to 
a new community, though he labors un- 
der the disadvantage of liability to un- 
just arrest and to more severe sentences 
than the whites when convicted. The 
extensive data brought before the Con- 
ference confirmed, in other words, the 
hope of the most optimistic that effort 
directed toward an improved standard 
of living and better educational oppor- 
tunities for the Negro is amply justified. 
The Conference revealed the 
great advantage of giving opportunity to 
the leaders of the Negro race to express 
the point of view of the Negroes them- 
selves. Take, for example, the prob- 
lem of residential segregation or of 
segregation in separate schools. Psycho- 
logically, the difficulty is that when the 
dominant white race undertakes to com- 
pel segregation it does so with the asser- 
tion that the Negro race is inferior and 
it gives to the Negro race inferior ac- 
commodations, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the democratic community 
which aim to open educational oppor- 
tunities to all the children living in the 


also 
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community. Modern  administrat 
recognizes theoretically, indeed, 
community measures for health, sar 
tion, education and law enforcement 
draw no color line and that if one ; 
of the city be neglected, the results ip 
ignorance, disease and crime cannot 
segregated but reach into all neigh 
hoods. Many Negroes will say 
they have no objection to living 
their own people, but that they do 
ject to being crowded into inferior h: 
ing and to having the policy of the « 
based upon discrimination with the 
plication of inferiority. 


Need for a Local Interracial Commission 


The problems of human relations 

not subject to formula, and the Nati 
Interracial Conference made no recor 
mendations to cities. Its significance for 
municipalities is that each city in which 
the Negro population is growing may 
well provide for a commission of its 
citizens, composed of wise men and 
women of both races who will study the 
conditions and make plans for meeting 
needs with even-handed justice and with 
a keen sense of the great social oppor- 
tunity offered to a city made up of sev- 
eral races and able to demonstrate the 
varied and interesting possibilities of 
composite life. Hitherto we have 
waited for a race riot before we have 
diagnosed the racial problems of a com- 
munity. Surely this is stupid in the 
light of the procedure suggested by the 
scientific spirit, which would. plan as 
carefully for races and their adjustment 
one to another as private companies 
now undertake to plan, for instance, for 
the future telephone service of a munic- 
ipal area. Community planning oi 
transportation, streets and even the lo- 
cation of business, homes, schools and 
playgrounds is now a_ well-recognized 
part of city administration. We have 
now to carry this spirit into the more 
elusive problems of human relations 


A Combination of Zoning and Platting Essential 
to Proper Lond Development 


TZ ONING can do most good to the 
community, create least interference 
with the rights of owners of property, and 
be most permanent in its benefits, where 
it is applied to land before it is developed 
for building purposes. The combination 
of zoning and platting plan is necessary to 
secure the proper development of land in 
the interests of the community and owners 
alike. For want of reasonable zoning re- 
strictions and well-conceived plans, owners 
do things that reduce the value of their 
own and of adjacent property to a much 
greater extent than they would be reduced 
by the application of public restrictions on 
the misuse of property. 
One of the most important reasons for 
planning undeveloped areas in advance is 
to secure that all land in a district will be 


laid out in accordance with its best eco- 
nomic use and that the street plan will b: 
adapted to the zoning plan so as to save 
wasteful expenditures and avoid unneces- 
sary depreciation of values. Where a 
proper zoning plan is prepared, streets and 
lots can be adapted to the building uses 
with great saving in cost. The bad lay- 
out of one owner may injure values in a 
whole district. A neighborhood that is 
suitable for high-class residential purposes 
may be lowered in value because one 
owner subdivides his property into very 
small lots, thereby facilitating the erection 
of poor buildings on inadequate areas. 


—From the Report on Population, Land Values 
and Government, published January, 1929, by 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs. 
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Has Your City “Undiscovered” 
_° 
Recreational Assets ? 
ecreationa Sat S 
fr HAT the adoption of any program 
of public recreation should be pre- 
ceded bv a careful survey, not only 
mmunity needs, but of existing and 
community assets, has ofter 
urged by experts in the recreation 
emen The practical values deriv 
rom thcrough inventorying are 
I n many cities where ingenuit) 
of municipal offieials—som« 
es led by civie associations—has re- 
1 in (1) the purehase and dev 
of “undiscovered” private land 
me whet s available at o1 
n ss sequent value (2) th 
sion « ndoned and idle p ( 
relatively small cost 
‘ ( \ ( es, me per 
s, otherwise possible ind (3) the 
\ ( t operating to cre té 
ns trom moral or a sanitary 
: \ 
i Following are ecounts from. three 
: which have inventoried imagu 
Janesville, Wis., Tulsa, Okla 
\lbuquerque, N. Mex. There are doi 
ss equ vy dramatic stories of the ( 
/ sition of play properties in scores ¢ 
i@ American municip es 








A DRIVE ALONG ROCK RIVER, IN RIVERSIDE PARK, JANESVILLE, 


One-Time Social Plague-Spot Now an 
Attractive People’s Playground 
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ing I pte which sul g ( 

move on his rt brought hi ( 

tion with the men who had for ! 

Leen his strongest allies. Shor g 
ter he retired tro! bhe lite | 

in healtl But before the sounds 

position had more than died 

splendid people’s playground was we g] 

established ind it stands toda I I gl M 

petual memorial to the man wi 

free from his old politi il SSO tes to Oo g et pP 

east the deciding vote for its cre n 

to those who voted with him to the g ral scer nd n 
Riverside Park is maintained from tl white g 

city budget Year by year improvements _ river The whole park i refug 

are made. Three-and-a-half miles of wind- life, rich in interest for tho who 

ing drives have been constructed Play- nat Y Valk nan org ized . 
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A Mosquito Swamp Becomes an Up-to- 
Date Park and Zoo 
Al EI N. Mex.—1 \\ 


ré 
rt 
whett i 
' 
—s ™o 
lea of 
i ar i rea s t 
s g lr} lea Was 
\ iw « 
f s T sisted I h S ff 
acquired s of the land by gift « 
i from tl ners Mosqu Park 
i“Swamp Park” were among the names 





s have already purcl 


n 
lo! the 


zoo, incl g 
indigenous to the western states. ( 
ostriches, buffaloes and 
mens are rapidly being 


lection, and the Women’s Cl 
is considering an ele] 

Soth park 
of pride to the citizens and 
patronized. It 


stall 


ind ZOO h 





tennis courts. baseball 


possibly i 





| golf cours As a 
park’s development, the local { 
has sold its old holdings and 
large icreage idjoining the R ( 
Park and similarly situated It } 
drainage system similar to tl 
the city, has built two golf 
now has a $50.000 club-hous« ; 
struction. Following in the wak : 
improvements came the Ine tal Hl 
division of adjoining properties, a ry 
MEX a safe guess that a fine residential d ; 
will result as a direct afte: math 
sed yn O sion and energy of the former cl 
Aldo Leopold secretal of commerce secretary backed 
i I ro I I practi il work ol 1 mavor who a 
his ¢ : Albus in parks. Rio Grande Park is : 
the cor { t} ersally considered by citizens \ - 
k u his former worl t querque is being the most const 
\ \ enterprise ever accomplished for 


wo. the M ( le Ting fare and upbuilding of the commu 
i ! iutiful paved boulevard lined wit] 

has been built from the heart of tl 
\| juerg to the which is on 


iinutes from the business 


park entrance 


section 


¢ tiful park | s Rio Gr EDGAR KNI 
Parl M u . Secretary, Albuquerque Chamber of ( 
W 
Abandoned Water Plant Becomes 
Fine Bath-House and Pools 
) 
ae lutsa, Okta—When the city 


comple ted the spl 


projt ct 


ndid Spavinaw 
in engineering feat that h 
her one of the best 


water-sup! 





" | 
dra und and to fc ' be country, the Water Departmen ; 
: et furth r flood enct the abandoned water plant over 3 
' lr} ur} y y Park Departm« nt to be converted a 
ge of trees and grass whet enies bath-house and swimming pools, and - 
' held in c r have become in turn distinctiv } 
} } assets 
he traf rhe building is of brick with sto 











WATER-WHEEL IN SHALLOW POOL, WITH WOMEN’S 
GROUND, TULSA, OKLA. 


DRESSING-ROOM IN BACK 
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truction, with tile roof, and is in very 

\d condition. Very little alteration was 
essary in order to equip it with dress- 
g-rooms, lounges, toilets, etc. Entering 
the south by a flight of wide ston 

ps, one is ushered into the main lobby, 
here office cashier's desk and_ ladies’ 
k-room are located. Directly back of 
lade 3’ check-room are dre sslng-rooms 

i showers The men’s check-room 
ressing-rooms, toilets, ete., are located in 
the basement of the building. Here ars 
lso located the four large centrifugal 
imps that supply water to the pools 
Showers have been placed in both ladies’ 
nd men’s rooms, so constructed as to 
\ send streams of water from all angles, and 
placed that no one can get into th 


I 





' sO 
| pools without a shower. 

In the north wing is a refectory, about 
25 by 175 feet, equipped with a larg 
marble-top counter, benches, a Frigidair« 
und other food facilities for the con- 
venience of patrons. 





THE TWO SWIMMING POOLS, TULSA, OKLA 
The larger pool is the deeper 


; “ swimming pool, measuring 57 x 18042 feet, a canvas roofing to protect spectators from 
The converting of the two large settling - } 
, ' with a depth of 18 inches to 4 feet at its the sun’s rays 
iSIDS Into SWiImMmMIng pools Was Our great- mn 
eh } , dee pest point Che pools are separ ited The water is purified by the Sse of a 
st task. The partitions in the basins were, : ; : 
: , trom each other by a large sand beach. On large chlorinator, 4 large alum pots, lime 
of the very best reinforced concrete, and ; 
this sand beach are located showers, chairs nd vitriol; and a high grad n 


these had to be cut down and blasted, nd 
iiit 


- pe large umbrellas for the use of the is secured 
which was a very slow piece of work. The , 





. bathers The pools have a water capacity Four well-trained lhifie-guards re \ 
old floors of the basins were taken up, a pi ea gt ; : , te 
of over 1.000.000 gallons and can ccom- luty during the bathing s 
new reinforced concrete floor was put in , 
: modate 2,000 bathers at one time leeper of the two pools is provided 

each of the basins, and coping and scum , Regulat 7 
. : . r : = lfe-line egulation cork life reserve 
y gutters were constructed. One of the pools The spectators are cut off Irom approach a i t 
; the largest) measures 101 x 182% feet to the | ools by a 10-foot protective tenes dias 7 = ' 

and graduates in depth from 3 feet to 10% The spectators’ stands are arranged around = anil ook Shaaked 

feet; the other pool is a shallow wading- both pools. These stands are covered wit! Ol 


The Cincinnati City Planning Commission Causes Subdivision 
Plans to Be Improved 


Pe ene 
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The left-hand plan in the above example is as originally submitted by the subdivider A proposed parkway extension, according 


/ : plan, would cut across the tract, which event would have required condemnation of land and houses if the original plan had gone through. The 
interior of the tract was also unduly inaccessible. Upon suggestions from the Commission the plan was modified as shown at the right. The 
dead-end or ‘‘cul de sac’’ streets, which constitute an excellent feature of both plans, were made of more convenient lengths, access was pro 
vided from the southwest, and the parkway was included, thus making the subdivision conform to the city plan and also adding to the convenience 
of future residents therein. The plans are reproduced from ‘‘Municipal Activities,’’ which describes iast year accomplishments in Cincinnati 











Michigan and California Can Now Build Fine: 
Cities by “Marginal Eminent Domain” 


imendment 


significant 
sagt : 5 Article XIII 





Mad 


{met ecause the ad in City Hall” 
', A are Bot late 
with characteristic humor, once 


The 


what 
Bh the pl Cowen not. 


ne CACESE peecenes is, and with such success that, 


Other 
ready 


+} t] | nt | chusetts, 


tl nd at York, Rhode Island, and Vir- 


ginia, 
nation 


little use 


quently, 


eral 
Staies. 





et “Excess 
a Does Not Mean Getting 


gave this as his definition of 
PXACOSS 
Some 
ne "" res um have bee 


as told in the accompanying ar- 
ticle, this much-needed power 
for the building of finer cities 
was made constitutional at the 
recent election in both 
gan and California. 


adopted constitutional 
amendments 
CeSS condemnation are 


The right of excess condem- 
or of 
nent domain” 
“dl in 
hoped that Michigan and Cali- 
go fornia w 
so effectively the advantages of 
ng to create s value their newly acquired power 

xpayers that other states having the 
right will exercise it more fre- 


before many years become gen- 
throughout 


Condemnation 
at the Officials 


Delos PF. u ilcox, 


condemnation is 
recent attempts 


n made to tell what it 


Vichi- 
states which have al- 


authorizing ex- 
Vassa- 


Ohio, Wisconsin, New 


“marginal emi- 
has as yet been 


{merica. It is 


ill soon demonstrate 


and the practice will 


the United 








ss ndemnation is the thor yvered by 
take 


ol 1 erty idiacent 


quarter and lined by som ment as may 
finest buildings in 


ol the 
If sn) 


American 


world greater 


were 


could 


given 


cere 


similar opportunity 


CITIES, they too Le 


ie 
de gree 


such Improvement 


icquisition of the land to 


the proposed improvement, 
such other land ind 


i 
to 


prop- 
the proposed improve- 
the 
for 
After so much of the 


appropriate to secure 


ol public advantage 


land and property has been appropriated 


or any such needed public pur 
remainder may be sold or leased 
without such restrictions as may 
propriate to the improvement 
jonds mav be issued to sup} ly tl 
to pay in whole or in part for tl 
erty so appropriated, but such bot 
be a lien only on the property so 
ind they shall not be included 
limitation of the bonded indebted 
such municipality.’ 


The C 


ilifornia amendment aut] 


1 city or county to condemn land 
ni 150 feet of the boundaries of the 
posed improvement, and after the 
pletion of the improvement to 
inv such real estate thus acquire 
not necessary for such improvet 
th rese rations concern ng tire 
se and oct upat on of such ea 
a to protect such tbl ro 
mprovements and their environs 
preserve the vv v, appearance gl 
and usefulness of such pub cou 
Edward D. Landels, in a recent 


The 


eles) 


Bu de ( Los 


Community 


Saivs: 


Unhke the 
imendments, 
makes it 
making i 


Michigan and Rhode I 
imendment ay 


the eit) 


our 
ul 
the property. a¢ 


to impose building restricticns. lh 


mandatory on 


resale of 


i 


case, this will give the citv a very 
tive way of achieving architectural 


trol upon the widening of important 


oughfares.” 


Mr 


ditheulties 


Landels continues, discussing 
ol 


cedure for the exercise of 


devising adequate 
the right 


excess condemnation 


The 


SCT ibe proce dure 


Legislature is empowered to 
, and it is unlikely that 


city would proceed with excess conde 


tion without the procedure being 
scribed So our job is to pre} 
1 legislative act prescribing a proced 


to be followed, and this is no eas\ 

I think this is a matter wl 
should be gone at slowly and cautious 
but nevertheless, when once we ire 
of our ground, I think the right sl 
e exercised with determination. Part 
larly, I hope the protests of real es 
promoters and over-cautious city 
neys will not prevent its use when 
proper procedure has been formula 


Mr. Landels also calls attention to 
fact that the Legislature of Rh 
Island last year passed an act creating 
to carry 
ambitious thoroughfare plan of 


out 


special commission 


dence, and that this act outlines in d 
tail the procedure of the Commissi 
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exercising the right to excess con- ments - houw 0l ' 
nation : It makes possible 1 stment by the g 

Carol Aronovici, editor of The When the « her gover ! 
, oses hasers th ‘ 
nunitty Builder, proposes the term be td , . , : I ( 
” ) ilding wit! : 1h } . 
rginal eminent domain” as coming - " y : 
‘ ajo ng s ¢ ~ I | 
closely within the meaning and in salivn 
; ad rove! nt ce i be ¢ a ! 
the law than “excess condemna- 
lo the latter he objects on the 
i 
score of its undesirable significanc: ' 
t\ planning and its psychologi« il 
upon those opposed to giving 
es freedom in the use of land. Dr 
noviel enumerates the numerous ad 
ges of marginal eminent domain in 
n magazine. To quote: 
g the community an opportun- 
» acg well-integrated parcels of 
| hich could be treated economically 
o! rposes of locating the improve- 
d securing ample space, and pro- 
7 lequate units which could te 
o the public after the improve 
has been finished 
makes possible the protection o 
| of the improvement by placing 
he hands of the inicipality the con 
yf vj of building to be eo 
{on the land resold after improv: 
| peen comp! ted These - 
A NARROW STRIP LEFT TO ITS FATE—-THE SORT OF THING MARGINA EMINENT 
ements may be parks, streets DOMAIN IS AIMED TO PREVENT 
f iblic buildings, squares, et This is on North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. The vehicles to the right are on what wa 
s t] t ee : the original street in that locality ihe thoroughfare on the left is the new thoroughiare, a dire 
Fives the city, or county, or al continuation of the street further south. The margins of the old thoroughfare and the new 
governmental unit, the benefit o thoroughfare were separated hy a narrow strip approximately the width of the gasoline service 
* , . eS , station and other structures in the center of the picture Not oniy was the city required to pay 
hancement in value due to improve- 2 : m a 
; : , handsomely for the property taken for street purposes, but the award for severance damage 
! nad re the property owner ol to the remnant constituted more than a fair value for the whole property 
i 
s 
Virginia Opens Door to 
. Excess Condemnation 
Ce ats REIS ri : 
» ( 
A STREET-CORNER REMNANT neiy ‘ 
The dimensions of this sliver occupied by the gasoline pumps are approximately 17 feet at the exces 
side and running 100 feet to a point along the dimension of the new Broadway, the opening of y n le ~ ss 
which left this sliver. The cost element is involved here as is usual, but in addition the sliver ‘ 
constitutes an actual ‘‘dog in the manger’’ in that it effectively isolates the adjoining large . 
parcels of land from contact with the important frontage. This is an excellent example of the n 
betterments that would result through a consolidation of remnants with adjoining parcels to . , j 
create usable and commercially valuable frontages, not to mention the prevention of eyesores . 
This is at the southwest corner of Tenth Street and Broadway, Los Angeles i ‘ \ 
il responsibility, while at the same tims i manner as to give the bes t I In Jur 928. an { 
reducing speculation in land. the highest value to the entire enterprise led the we } 
In places where the property owners “The parcels of land to be resold af lefined by the G 
pro} : I 
could not bear the burden of improve- completing the improvement could be A rt id n mak ( 
ment costs, they are relieved at the be- made of such shape ind size as to mak ble yr he legisla Oo thoriz ! 
ginning of responsibility or loss of prop- them more marketabl king, for replatting and resale, of r 
erty in cases where the owners are not “Architectural control and height limit in excess of the exact area of the proposed 
ible, out of their resources, to meet the could be established by the city through improvement, by declaring such treatment 
tity tax imposed because of improve-_ re sale contracts so that each improve- to be a public use 











To Make a Long Story Short 


Municipal and Civic Plans and Accom plishments Briefly Told 


















































{ Community Health Project in a a = ~seasaggye alg 
Group of Mining Towns . see gussets Board ee “ts > pn Electric ( 
kK’ x ae I vatneiier's I ( - nd of the Radio Corporation of Ar 
. lv’s center A < | for who gave this description of himsel 
1 other | Again, it the eve of his departure for the R 
| 1 over t | childres id tions Conference in Europe, in 
“ her 1 an important } He } 
OO 
. rgar tior ! I ncom I lace in his native village It 
| kind. and mother’s home, as it was the he 
‘ orefathers, and he goes there o 
When the district schoolhous 
tle building q down a year or so ago, Mr. \ 
essed a wish to replace it with 
rnitur kinds « era- of structure which he considered 
h s for priate to the present needs of Van H 
ho wal ville youth. He did not have 
( ! eld yn is rely paving the bills. Many 
- as : ; 
I n 
| 
| j 
| 
| ly l i 
Ih 1 
4 = ' ’ x 
. I ! tx 
A GROUP OF CHILDREN WHO BENEFIT ue ring U \ I tnree months : KC 
FROM THE HEALTH PROGRAM IN , r ad es cl i held ‘ » . : 
KITZMILLER, MD : aaa haa ng : Be Soh . 
W 
| SCHOOL AT VAN HORNESVILLI 
; ( > MA. OWFA iy 
I 


v} ; . FLOOR PLAN AND LOCATION OF VAN 


¢" HORNESVILLE SCHOOL 
FRANCES MARY GHES has done that for the town where 


| s H tl , &: raised. He personally selected tl 
" \ lo Clay ee The Schoolhouse That Owen D. 


" > ad Young Gave Van Hornesville quite beside the story that this 
tf : igre ge of Van Hornesvil N. ¥ merly the “bad spot’ of the comm 
ht has new district hoollh« vhich He drew up specifications for the ki 
tl iertat t l tne most be I t aings ol building he believed would house tl 
An old o1 ro = | 1 il America It . Hullding that pletest possible educational opport 


ite in the village for a schoolhous 


| sign, lavout, and equip- for the village children, including 
Business men in t nd is more remarkable when things which district schools did n¢ 
wl to e regarded from the standpoint of its his- vide when he was a boy. A compet 
P ypmer With the story of chitect, Ernest Sibley, of Palisad 
n 1 is interwoven the story of a was employed, and when plans | 
- en built the me nternational reputation and of completed, Mr. Young went out 
s ions in the ho ies in world affairs; one of the Van in old clothes, and with his pip: 
electric light con- Hornesville “boys,” who, in his own words, mouth, to work along with the able-| 
r} , economics students has “never been pried loose from the land men of the village 
in the higl ol made curtains and nor shaken free from the pull that draws “This is the biggest thing on my 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR VAN HORNESVILLE, N. Y., 


told the State Board 
lucation when submitting the plans 
roval. But he did not think of th: 

' <ing as his project. He wanted it 
undertaking; and it 
ide so in every sense. Lo« il labor 
Field stones from the 
originally divided farm 
used for the 
when split, afforded 


s vear,” he 


l entirely. 
that had 
wert building 
interestingly 


ne 


ii 
iilding is divided into classrooms 


\ h can be thrown together for com- 


! nit ul rooms for special 
and i 


ch is also the community library. The 


poses; 


lies teachers’ room; library, 
furnishings are as interesting and distinc- 
building itself. They 
early American style by the few 


were 
ftsmen still working in Fort 


setting, simple and appro- 


T has been de veloped for the build- 
g Ch pproach across the front lawn 
1 y a path that encircles a flagpole. At 


il i lovely widening stream has 


en spanned by a rustic bridge, by which 
vground is reached Adjoining the 
athletic field, and 
grounds is a green, which M1 


school grounds is an 
facing the 
Young has developed into a public park 


One of the most interesting features of 


this splendidly conceived structure is the 

ct that, while it is completely 
priate to present-day needs, it has been so 
designed as to be made the central unit 


appro- 


( more elaborate structure—a school 
plant that may be developed to meet in- 


creasing future needs almost indefinitely 


{ Notable First-Year Record of a 
Recreation Department 
4 ik ~ tecreation De partment of 

Beach, Fla., 


1927 to provide 


Mi imi 


was organized in Jun 


wholesome, happy } lay 
for all the children, and to stimulate and 
guide older children and adults in the us 
time.” The worthwhileness of 

organization is indicated by the first 
nnual report, which shows that recreation 
participated in during the 
year by 186,919 players of tennis, foot- 


ef i 
of leisure 


rograms were 








ind a canoe club 


other gzTo 


handcraft, and 


M 


rmed 
lather and Son inquet, and 
Day were special features of the 
rogram Fourth of July 
Day were made occasions of la 
celebrations, in which the Cham 


ooperated with the Ri 


In response to a 


definite dema 


Department introduced weekly 

ol evening entertainment consist 
commun sing followed by s 
tractions Amplifiers have nov 


placed in the I irk, 
times a week 
lighted for 


ptional services ha 


given three 
have been 

Seome exce 
troduced into the 
These include, among children’s 
kindergarten. Here 
irom two to five years of ag 
except Sat irday 


children are taught games and sar 


recreation 


Inlor 


iny morning 


ing Saturday morning 1s Kept 
I hour for children from 
\ baby dancing class is he ld twi 
nd the I 


pubhe entertainments 


Story 


ipils are given regular 


which aré 


regular intervals by the dancing 
for older girls 
When the recreation program 


ind radio conce 
All sports 


night play 


ball, baseball volley-ball ul 
games, including attendants 
concerts. The increasing popul 
ganized play is shown by the 
whereas the attendance figures 
grounds during the first month w 
nted steadily to 10.100 
21.380 din J ruary I 
‘ | T ) wor T 
! t 40.184 
] ided includ 
rig ennis ¢ rt 
! co ree horseshoe coul 
1 thi ches id ch 
1 Oo ond lds, one 
| 1, ol cel ld, one bas 
handball courts, one cro 
\ c leagues ha | n < 
l n and girls as well 
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What Waterways, Properly De- 
veloped, May Mean to 
Small Cities 
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VAS rivately 
s nnecting the Chesapeak 
\ irle Sound in North Carolina 
thes | Albemarle and Chesa- 
ke ( vas rchased by the Gov- 
rnment and made toll-fre« Until tha 
ibout 90 per cent of the traffic util- 
ized the other 1 e, known as the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal But with th toil 
free, the former canal has gained most of 
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Various Views Expressed on 
By-Passing of T 


.* 


( ~ 
raffic 
. \ - 
| } 


ist 75 per cent ol the 


This latter 


stated. 


worth having 
they 


irlé 
usually come 
city for shopping } 

Niagara } ills and oft] 


believe all traffic 


irposes 





to the 
ind Pittsbu 
is the 

all 
regarded as 


re il \ alue ecitv. but s ch 


es as Erie 
beneficial rat 


nt or less 


plied that trathe 


cannot be 


enterir 
benefici 
business, although any 
lish compulsory routes or to seg 


ed | 


ittemp 
mh would not be well rece 
iblic 

Columbus 


vere 


) ’ 
eral } 


Ohio nd Qui 


. ¢ 


imong the several cities 


trafhe 
only if 


that other 
ilue 
the 


; : 
her municipali 


coming trom 
the travelers stoy 


city scrant 


‘advertises the 


hrough 


through less congested 
he outskirts?”, divid 
nto two 


bvy-] 


groups of almost equ 


suburban 


1. ID 
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! if I 
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\ 
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1 
\ y 18 ns 
: ' } , 
| j 1) 
ng ( 
( VI tir str t ol 
s is beneficial 1 business? 
uight many varving nions. A nega- 
was givel 62 of tl nici- 
s, while 34 answ 1 im the mir i 
1 23 others said traffic of that type 
by cial to cer legree. In esti- 
ng st what percentage of this trafhe 
ld be termed beneficial, however, most 
the cities agreed tl only from 5 to 
25 per cent could be so considered. Ten 


er cent esti- 
high 
75 per cent and two of three believe all 
An enlightening featur: 


| roble In Was disclose d 


common 


proved the most 

ite given, although a few went as 
it is desirable 

of this aspect of the 

in reports from two cities which estimated 

that only cent of the 

through traffic is but that at 


about 2 per 


beneficial, 


] ] +7 
ld reheve tra cons 


vnitown adist! 


+} 


holds that 


han 
} ive 
sind 
rool 

Ned | 
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but 
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the 


tional, 
business 
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that 
by 
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opinion ¢ 
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ild bring some suffern 


he community ilf 
ber were careful to q 
by hsting only 
which thev thought 


ly iffected 


would materially har 
Among 


ilities which said 


this gro wi 


however to sust 


Was 


greed ge 
ons, hh ‘tels, restaurants 


meryv stores el Would & 


be greatly affected 
by-passing would depre 
little 


said, i Dy-pass route Is 


but very 
reply 
ons who have no business to 
the business 

1, a benefit re 


business in 


center. On the 


sults to those wl 


the 


e by-passing gives 


congested cer 
these folks 
n.’ 

asserts that 


amford, Conn.., 


chants might suffer from 


would be gained by o 
he outskirts. If traffic is routed aro 
city, however, the route should bs 
traffic 


passengers 


business 


directing 
that 
nd to business if they so desir 


ak Park, IIl., finds, on the 


with signs 


section so 


by-passil 


other ha 


local business is benefited in gene 


having all traffic pass through 


heart of the city. That municipality « 


siders the practice a desirable method 


which to present to the tourist and t 


eler 


the advantages of the commu! 
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ra. N. Y., takes somewhat the san problem. With both sides of our business overly dense in some sections and too 
w, although admitting that the summer streets filled with parked cars. tourists thinly seatts red in others. a deplorabk 
<t who has no business there could cannot stop in that district anyway and xture of uses of property, a poor str 
llowed to pass around the city with- re compelled to go to less congested s stem nd a precedent of subdivision 
njuring its business. Nevertheless, tions. With appropriate local signs to ng whicl lates every inciple o 
ity’s report says that “our suburban rect traffic to hotels and the business dis- good subdivision design Chis is town 
tion and others should be permit trict, 1! tourists desire to go there sg ( t 35.000 opt vit rospects I 
pass into the business section. Thi if not better. business results growth t 75.000 The charac 
tion of Commerce and the Bus forthcoming 
ssmen's Association are both opposed to I I ! the «a 
ng traffie around the city, for busi- Three Contrasting City Plans f now ad 
ss reasons. It is opposed by many others — fundamental city } lanning prin St. ( : is a small town of 6.000 pe 
se our city would receive no adver- ciple that each individual city : \, : Fox River 40 miles west 
sing if strangers never saw the heart ¢ must be evolved out of the loeal condi- Cl g ( lependen 
tions and requirements, is well illustrated dustries eing transformed gradual 
(ireen Bay, Wis., claims that “although hy the lans recently repared for the nto wl ‘ robably | i dominat 
bably by-passing would affect business three cities of Alton, Ill. Ponea C <1] nt lential ‘munity H 
slightly, it would be difficult to con- Okla., and St. Charles, Ill there | been fewer takes in the 
local merchants, hotel and restau- Alton is a manufacturing citv on tl past, al } vork of Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
keepers of that fact. Routing tom bank of the Mississippi River, wit Norris and Ed. Baker in iking 
‘ iround or on the less congested usually difficult: city planning problems notal ling Improvemet has st 
eets would just about solve the trath created by rough topography, de velop { luted interes In the general roblems ot 
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Saving Money in Street Widening 


AMERICAN CITY FEBRUARY 
which has g noth- 
ing | lat 20.000 ne 
he st ten vears | g ystly 
fl or genti rolling g street 
g t in ¢ x- 
1 th } n- 

£ lve i v Ss 


In Por 
Marland 


a great deal in 


railroad grade 
two rich citizens, E. W 
Wentz, have done 
or reserving and developing land 
lic use. 

The official reports of these thre« 
ets may be secured from the City ( 
JACOB L. CRANE 


crossings 


in € ich Case 





Tremendous Economies from Combining a Definite City Plan With 


! I | ol 
| } , } the 
yy nt and 
y east- 
; 
S ¢ 
' y t good s . 
{ y} 
\l 
‘ Ange ( u ( \ 
' hor S el 
I es the Ant Report men 
I PH A MERI { s 
, 
rele ‘ ' ‘ = m if hn 
3 the { ry savings that 
eing re ed throug! he cor ) 
fa de e city ] with ar 
é vy definite y progr Phoug! 
not tre Vi ‘ | rE 
] Angeles tl I geting 
res I ns t T 
me! Dee! I ce 
: I 
’ ney riheless = | 
eariy tormulated as a ae té 
e bv the ( Planning S 


rey , } vel 
15 re miles is 
I] rh = ‘ I 
! rathe nique 
! OD pet hg V1 n 
’ } role ies it 
» ver stinct Dral es Che 
i | y mos mportant of 
the | g ind s eTvising 
velopmer e ng or un- 
1 sec S ( he metropolis 
neh of the work has proved most 
nati | substanti ecom 
ments have been realized without 
S the nominal administrative 
he dey mer Though the 
ncies of the case have precluded th 


pment of a plan with intensive dk 


the structural framework 
inity has been fairly wel 

1. This is true not alone in the 

of Los Angeles, but in the surround- 
areas supervised by the Regiona 
Planning Commission of the county. As 
nsequence of this work the essential 
ements of a well-balanced metropolis 
re being built into 


in the first 


liminating prodigious 


the city 
nstance, thus ¢ 
expenditures for replanning and remodel- 
ng in the future This. of 
stitutes the acme ol 


street widening 


course, con- 


money saving in 


a Definite City Program 
By G. GORDON WHITNALL 


( y PLANNING S14 Los A» 


The 


Major Traffic Street Plan 


The other branch the city nning 
program re S rie rban l I 
hich for the mos ime into being 
result « im Ol , 
evelopments and be f hought 
1 been given to the coordinatior 
mp! ments throug! city nning 
rogral It is certau he ere 
! ho had such visio : reset 
the tremendous proportions t Lich the 
mmunity has developed \s con- 
sequence of this plecemé haphazard 
vork growth, the city recent 
self sorely press for 
( te circulation es. O of 
: lition grew wi s now k n 
s the Major Traffic Street Plan, which 
ssumes greater significance than é 
= SO-( ed ] = { } 
cts. First, it re-designs the metr 
tan nucleus so as to fit .the anciet 
cente » the n n ¢ reling | 
Ser has the def pprova 
he po] on as expressed throug] 
popular election. Third ncorporates 
essential elements of a program as we 
is being merely a plar 
In respect to the program eleme! 
of the multitude of projects that com- 


prise the whole plan, certain of them 
have been selected and combined into 
what we term the first and second units 


In addition to 


the final plan, these two first units were 


respectively 


definitely afforded financial assista 


ince 
through the vote ol the people \s 
consequence, there have been injected 


into the city-wide plan two elements th 

make for a very high degree of certainty 
of accomplishment. The 
the power of the city t 


first of these is 
idher- 
ence to the plan by new developments 
in the outlying areas. The second is the 


compel 


allocating of certain general funds, the 
enjoyment of which cannot be realized 
save by the completion of any given 


project in either of the two units 


General Adherence to “Taking Lines” 
The most interesting phenomenon has 
been the result of the confidence in the 


ELES, CALIFORNIA 
future of the city plan as a res 
these factors. That 
general adherence to the so-called 
ng lines,” whether in respect t 
construction or whether in respect 
nitial construction of highways. It 
generally accepted in respect 
ments of the city plan that thev ars 
definite and inevitable, that it is ver 
dom that an effort is made to cons 
ny buildings beyond the known 
of future highway  improver 
Though the state of California h 
two years granted its cities certail 


resuit 1s the 





te the 





ers to assure conformance to definit 
ficial plans, that right 
enjoyed by the city of 
reason of conflict 
charter The 
which Los Angeles has demonstraté 
feasibility of realizing its ultimate an 
tion in to the 
plan by evolving the new 
through the simple process of being 
nite, speaks wonders for the 


has not 
Los Ang 
with its home 
howeve! 14 


SUCCESS, 


respect compre ner 


out ot 


efficacy of some form of grant ot | 
to cities which will compel adherence: 
the definite plan of the community 
It is not intended by the foregoing 
infer that our experiences have beet 
cessful in every instance. It has 
the intent, however, 
thought that, given a definite plan w 


to convey 
is at once recognized as comprehens 
and reasonable, the public acceptan 
prompt. When to this can be added 
casional instances that demonstrate 
tremendous monetary saving by plant 
in advance of development or reser\ 
development in anticipation of re-] 
ning, then the result in public opi 
cannot do other than tend to ostr 
the individual who for personal 
mercenary motives sees fit to ignoré 
welfare of the community at larg 
the obvious expense of his neighbor 
is because of that occasional 
dividual that we recognize the need 
some form of compulsion, but in 
meantime we are convinced that 


type ol 


simple act of being definite has sa 
tens of millions to our community 

















mee es 


Sead 
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Definite plans 
made it 
possible to 
build this 
permanent 
building on 
the future 
street line. 
Result— 
economy and 
permanency. 


This building 
also had the 
advantage of 
a definite 
plan and 
consequently 
could build 
to the new 
line. Street 
widening not 
yet completed. 
Result— 
economy and 
permanency. 























This building 
had to be 

cut back to 
permit street 
widening. 
There were 

no definite 
plans when 

it was erected. 
Result 


expense and 


uncertainiy 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDINGS IN CINCINNATI, BUFFALO AND TULSA 


Each has been built by the Chamber of Commerce, either alone or in conjunction with other organizations, and is occupied in part by the hea 
is built around two sides of the bank structure on the corner 


quarters of the Chamber The Buffalo building, in the center picture 


Chamber of Commerce Quarters Grow in 
Spaciousness, Convenience and Dignity | 





KEEPING pace thn ib ana n each case as the Chamber of Com- 
commercia ilding nd im nerce Building—have been built, while 
m royect I heir com the Buffalo organization recently moved 
l iV chambers ¢ commerce more spacious quarters In the same 
een moving into ne quarters building 
{ i Oh Puls ind) Okla 
Citv. Ok Jacksonville. Fla $2,000,000 Cincinnati Home 
Bufialo, N.Y re among the larger Although tl Cu 1 Chamber o 
hambers of commerce have Commerce has been occupying its new 
trend. In the first four in- home for more than a year, it ranks as 
es—genel v known ! t Ost rete! us ol the recent 
‘ th ld The four- 
building w ted by the 
Chamber and is owned and operated by 
It « ro $2,000,000 to 
ld and equip ti re, which was 
! 1 irtly th rt building fund 
ly possess d | t] Chamber, and 
the ! Oo i SL300.000 
1 is hat was largely oversubscribed 
Cincinnati citizens 
Phe Chamber of Commerce occupies the 
three top floors, the Cincinnati branch of 


Federal Reserve Bank and_ business 
ol rl taking the remaining office space 
Patterned after the rehitecture of the 











Ky Century Itahan Renaissane 

tl ilding is beautif is well as practi- 
cal. This fact is borne out by the heav- 
ly rusticated walls, belt lines with 
heraldic devices, Roman and Dorie arches, 
ind an impressive entrance flanked by 
bronze lanterns rhe walls of the vestibule 


lobby are of Travertine 
\ richly orna- 
and Flor- 
ittractiveness of 


and imported 
ind Numidian red marbk 
mented 
entine 





ceiling in vivid colors 





gold adds to the 
this feature 

On the twelfth floor, the first occupied 
by the Chamber, are the general and exec- 
utive offices of the The di- 


THE COMMERCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

The Chamber of Commerce occupies a part 

of this building, which was erected by the 

Builders Exchange with the collaboration of 


the Chamber organization. 











bat 
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(Georgian, 
and 


recto! room 1s paneled 


ceiling with mahogany crowned 


i carved Christopher Wren molding 


The thirteenth floor is devoted to 
main assembly room and private din 
rooms. While not of the period des 
it is in keeping with the preva 
thought because of its wainscoting 
Bettichine, pink Lepante marble 
bronze lghting fixtures 

on the fourteenth floor, the same m 


expressed in the vaulted and decor 
walls of Travertine 

like that 
ind main lobby 
on that floor, one 
itic scene shifted to 
elizabethan period. 

room, with its paneled 


ceiling, with 
Hauteville 


{ stibule 


marble marking 

Passing to t 
finds the sche 
England of 

The din 
oak W ills 
the 

Pilasters with Ionic capitals give 
the the 
is evidenced in the bronze 
marble 


lounge 


main 
ind st! 
ceiling decorations, is of sar 
riod 
prevailing 


lig! 


wainscoting 


touch of classical, but 
overnot 
ing fixtures, 


Italian 


green 
side boards. 


Tulsa Realizes Dream 


off to 


Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
~ yuthwest, are also proud of the 





moa 


homes of their progressive Chambers 
(Commerce. The Tulsa building was eres 
jointly by the Chamber of Comme 
and the Tulsa Club. Housed in the lov 
five stories which the Chamber utilizes, 
also the following organizations: Ret 
Merchants’ Association, Tulsa Traffic A 
sociation, Junior Chamber of Commer 
Better Business Bureau, State Cham! 
of Commerce, Community Fund hea 
quarters, Automobile Club of Oklahon 


Girl Scout headquarters, Tulsa Art Ass 
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datew on petrol mand g Pa 
ssociations Phe exterior ol 
ng is of Bedford stone, gi y ! 
licity and dignity 
\ h tl completion of the eq } 
throughout the Chamber's portion 
e | ling, the Building Committ 
) nization completed fask on 
concentrated for more than 
Offices for the use of the 
; organizations, and stock 
! s al on the first or ground 
: oO heating 
| ! nel 
| 








con er! roo i 
4 sa conve! nt an 
gy I 
4 h ic leaders 
b 
f ybler All the o 
4 
} itire south side of tl : : 
! 
i nd are separ ed trom it by wood thre } 
j ir glass partition about 100 eet (on } 
iv ( | ( 
( } rd ) ! ! ot | 























INTERIOR VIEWS OF FOUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HEADQUARTERS 
Upper left, Cincinnati, main dining-room; upper right, Tulsa, main office; lower left, Jacksonvili 


lobby; lower right 











Buffalo 














Oklahoma City Falls in Line 


{ Ur 
} ~ } 
) 
} | t nad Z 
pr i I second 
ler } 
l 
~ rthe le l » 0 
io | \ 
ledica \ ‘ 


Home-Financing Facilities and Community Well-Being 


¢ fe : n wi , : to own h hor 
; reg | list 
f i garded i ais 
} } NOSSESS 
‘ I } 
1 15 } otal nd 
il id } il rea 
I I a 
nancla i i 
| ind he ¢ I ld 
h his } } g his \ 
trious ¢ well be gre I 
} to } ( | 
hered 
\ book] I DD 


I Financing Metho iescrif na 
ways of establishing home own- 
with parti r tention to the 

hat has s I i 

of the cost of a | 
heavily, paying o he loans by 
nts The types of borrowers are 
1 into three groups by the authors 
M. Gries and Thomas M. Curran 
LD) on of Building and Housing 
St lard The first gro 


those with cash amounting to 


cost: they 


is rule, in 
mable The second 
having appr itely fi 25 to 
2 cent ol th COs I v be il le Lo 
rst 1 gag or the full 
ning, with building and 
ition, or must place i second 
s a first mortgage on the prop- 
rious lending agencies 
] he latter case the financing burdens 
Deg { it uy the discounts or other 
rg seco mortgages frequently 

a} r n S s h as 18 
< I lr Ss conne 1oOn ne 


Attractive Building in Jacksonville 


] 
) 
( B 
As 
y n D ~ 
y 156 ng } gl 
4 J s \ I 
na nh ll 
vas cond I (| 
! Die ( 
thi L 
| Ch t ( ( 


| gl s charged 1 gaz 
had I ourag 

ny lr hese co 
| cl | nd 

Gardner, Mas g1 
100 ness men r vit} } 
il yt greed 
le o the $1.000 } 
f rigage-1 s 

ee which rmed N 
‘ ‘ was req n 3 
of tl gro but nding theu 
CY } I in second- 

rigag is or WI! T re 
oO nt eos \ nteres nd 
wit] liscour g Si r plar 
el d uw ral cities 

\ ond-mortgag compan v 
ormed in Providence, R. I., to provid 
inds for periods of 50 months at a total 
discount of 5 per cent Oo ring the whol 

erm. This company helped to rel 

the second-mortgage situation in two 


vears. It thou 


and 


loaned several hundred 


irs at relatively low rates 





through its operations ¢ ed other local 
second-mortgage agencies to reduce their 
charges 

In some sections | ber dealers assist 
in solving the problem, and at the sam 
time increase their sales, by indors 
the second-mortgage notes of home build 
ers who purchase mate! from ther 

If the borrower's capital is so limited 
that a second mortgag: nnot be arranged 
to the entire g ally a third 
mortgage is necessary r else a land con- 
trac s entered into, whereby the buyer 
obtains possession on a small down pay- 


er a central plan. The offices of tl 
eral manager, the assistant secret 
ndustrial commissioner and the 1 


quarters 
the Buffalo Chamber of ¢ 
ng. This building 





Occupying orig 
g on the fourth floor and 
hat floor. the C] ‘ ) 
I on pians nal 
un floo Before 1 g 
ger and more convenient quat 
en ot pied | the B } a 
' : : | = 
he Fed | Reser Bank, 1 7 
i thro 
Buffalo Chamber Moves 
1) rtment heads are housed in 





es, encircling the secretarial st 


iepartment ire in the 

large portion ol the b 

Chamber, and the 

located there. 

new 

ind expansion 
New depart 

Foreign Trade di 

Research and ( 

the Industri 

department 


cle partment 


iront sectior 
ilso 
mailing ar 
With tl 


qu irters 


isement 1s 
by the 
rooms are 


ing 


tablishment of thes« 


pn NDE lt Palin etait a iat ee eee 


year reorganization 

gram was completed 
created include the 
ment, the Industrial 
Service department, 
lrade Development 
Inter-Club 


merv ice 


title unt 
has paid 50 per cent, or some other 
the contract price, a 
then being given for the remainder. T] 
third-mortgage method involves still h 
er burdens than does the 
ge; and the land contract is o; 
sharp practices and has other disad 
tages, although it may make ult 
home ownership easier, in method 
than other common methods 

lhe pamphlet gives practical advii 

prospective borrower on how to 


ceed, 


ment, but does not acquire 


centage, of mortg 


Se cond-1 


ert 


with 


proper precautions; ha 4 
liscussing possible improvements tl 
iy be attained, with resultant benefit 


the owner, the builder and the commu . 


it suggests an increase, safeguarded |} 
mortization provisions, in the percentag P 
idvanced on first mortgages, to 60, 65 
sometimes even 66 2-3 per cent; « : 





ind others 
their loca 
first- and second 


by groups ol business men 


facilitate home financing in 


the 


mortgage agencies as to appraisals, tit 


cooperation ol 
searches, etc., where relating to the sam 
property; a 
prehensive study of 


thorough and com 
the 


usury laws, in view of the 


piece of 
operation ol 
fre que ntly ex 
pressed opinion that these at present ai 
large ly re sponsible for high second-mort 
gage charges, and that lower actual rates 
for such loans could be 
revising the laws and obviating the neces 
sity of roundabout methods; and that 


states where the 


brought about by 


mortgage laws and law 
iffecting land contracts are so 
tory to lenders as to limit the supply « 
capital, consideration should be given t 


unsatisia 


remedial legislation consistent with jus 


tice to borrowers 








Space for Head-in Parking Relieves C ongestion 
and Facilitates Suburban Street Widening 


By E. A. WOOD 











( } I { DALLAS | 
\ sence ol a zoning ordinance 
| n La s, lit ghborhood stores in 
residential districts are being set 
minimum distance of 22 feet 


ice of existing curbs. This 
ne primarily to permit customers 
park head-in to the curbs entirely 
f the lines of moving vehicles. Such 
re permits future widening at a 
minimum cost and furnishes an opportu- 
to stop and shop. 
This practice began in Dallas about 
rht vears ago and was suggested as a 
nractical means of keeping building lines 
tact in residential areas. However, its 
nection with street widening imme- 
itely became — evident. Strangely 
nough, it became popular with the 
yners of property for the reason that 
chain stores refused to purchase or 
lease property that failed to provide this 
: facility for the public. 
In operation it is very simple. All 
cement and concrete contractors in Dal- 
s are bonded before they are licensed 
lay sidewalks or curbs and gutters in 












































; city streets. The ordinance covering 
; this type of work also provides that the 
contractor must take out a permit before 
i starting work. Sidewalk inspectors from 
k the City Engineer’s department en- 
ree this ordinance, and little trouble is 
er experienced in its enforcement. It 
therefore necessary for builders to no- 
fy the city in advance of actual work, 
nd contact is maintained at all times 

The city’s minimum requirement on CUT-BACK CURBS IN DALLAS 

head-in parking is 22 feet back from the ee ee ee 
e of curb. This is made up of an 8 
foot sidewalk space and 14 feet for an 
itomobile, and has been found to be 
mple space. It permits drainage to 
pass in the gutters without being im- 
|i peded by rear wheels, and it permits car 
bumpers to project 18 inches over side- 
walks without interfering with pedes- 





trian traffic. Greater setbacks than 22 
leet are used in many instances, but traf- 
he interierence results from parking an 
idditional car behind the first. 

In the actual construction of a head-in 
parking space, the existing curb and gut- 
ter are removed and a new gutter is 
constructed in the same place, so that 
drainage is not changed or altered in 
any way. A concrete pavement is then 
constructed in the usual way to the new 
curb line. Straight curb is used rather OKLAHOMA CITY SHOPPING CENTER SURROUNDED BY A CONCRETE PARKING AREA 
than rolled curb, because the latter does 





not offer enough obstruction to stop au- used to facilitate drainage. Interior ocks unless it has already 
tomobiles. The customary slope of 14- It should also be noted that this type been started at the block corners. This 
ie 1 > 

inch to *4-inch to 1 foot of pavement is of construction is not permitted in the is to obviate a saw-tooth arrangement 














Progress in Conserving the Pacific Coast 
Beaches for the Public 


GEOKGE W. BRADEN 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


: y . ps ‘ ~ ther (A ! here ort Recre iticn \\ th Ceorge Hielt 
( ) ( n rwhnell t hg Ss enjyoyve 9 i part of tl perintendent, are continuing a mos 











ted $6,000,000 r and where the beaches are easily fective campaign for securing 
essible to some three million peopl each frontage in Los Angeles | 
= number be nd the adjacent counties of Orang 
king é ¢ residents 1 os Angeles City and Ventura, with the beginning of 
$12.000.000 for saving the mo results. During the past year 
histor irtment of Playgrounds and R i 
( r} It as cletinite County Activities tion reclaimed an area of 26 ser 
th ery generous I rt \ I er ot pu nad quasi-pul heach recreation purposes by are g 
ls y e used for ! = have rendered ible service 1,000,000 eubie vards of sand fren 
ne r for securing ldition not only getting the problem before harbor. The U. 8. Government 
n Southern ( orl for the eT e through continuous and et vater, 3 miles long, was transforme 
the | Lhe t qiiel pro meient propaganda wv it iso In getting to a recreation ple! mV the build ne 
eing agitated are the Lagu finite action. In San Diego County, boardwalk upon it. The Department 
Beach project in Orange County and the Tam Deering, Executive Secretary of just completed, at a cost of ay ' 
Malibu Beach project in Los Angeles Community Service, following a cam mately S$50.000. one of the finest 
ign of approximately two years, se-  nicipal marine club-houses in the | 
Certainly th itstanding recreation cured the passage of a county ordinance States. Approximately 4.5 miles of 
em of the entire Pacific Coast as requiring all new subdivisions to det owned frontage is serviceable 
ved from the standpoint of interest cate the beach frontage between the bathing 
service is “the conserving of the highway paralleling the beach and mean \t Santa Monica, out of a total 
ches legree, interest in the high tide, to the general public frontage of 2.85 miles. 1.7 miles. o1 
m is nation-wide because { In Los Angeles County, the Citizens per cent, is publicly owned For 
creasing use of the Pacifie Coast Committee of Two Hundred on Parks nately, the publiely owned beach is 
lh sitors Iron he S Playgrounds and Beaches, with Hugh ill in one piece but is distributed 
wnat ihe need ¢ lditiona Pomeroy as Executive Secretary in the ocean front, thus making 
rly acut he Department Plavgrounds and ecessible to all sections of the-« 


\ report just received trom D 
Murphy, President ol the Park 


it Santa Barbara, states “Sant 





bara has 6 miles of ocean front 

in the city limits, of which 
mately 2%, mules are publicly 

The city has just completed 
boulevard with 10- and 15-foot con 
sidewalks on the ocean side. This is 
cated so as to give from 150 
feet of beach between the boulevard 
tide line, thus protecting for all tims 





public use a large part of the 





} 


ir tage service: } le { > “f ~~ r 
A PART OF THE CABRILLO SHORELINE FROM THE SAN PEDRO BREAKWATER, |'OMMZE serviceable lor sur 
BEFORE THE GREAT BEACH FILL WAS STARTED Last year a publie-spirited citizen n 











CABRILLO SHORELINE AFTER THE LOS ANGELES PLAYGROUND DEPARTMENT BROUGHT A MILLION CUBIC YARDS OF SAND T( ; 
FORM A ‘‘MAN-MADE’’ BEACH t 
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of $125,000 for a casino and beach 
thhouse An additional gift of $200,- 
) has also been secured for the build 
break-water and recreation pier 
protect the vacht harbor 
n Fr 
da bathing and yacht harbor on 
| 


incisco Is developing t marin 
I in 
Golden Gate at a cost, when com- 
d, of approximately $1,000,000 
project will make available, not only 
otected yacht harbor, but a 
heach for some 50,000 children 


In Washington 
Ben Evans, Superintendent of Recrea 
n, Seattle, reports a service ot twelve 
bathing beaches on Puget Sound 
Washington and Green Lake, used 
wards of a million people this past 
mer. Four thousand were taught to 
is a result of the annual “Every- 





dy Swim” campaign. 
Taccma’s waterfront extends from 
Dav Island to Brown's Point, a distance 
18.2 miles. Approximately one-third 
devoted to docks and waterways, SANTA BARBARA COASTLINE DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF CITY 
ile the remaining twelve miles is 
ich frontage Point Defiance Park, 
f the finest city parks in the West 
its virgin forest extends for 3.77 
ilong this beach. The remainder 








beach frontage is privately 
The city also owns ipproxi- 
half a mile of beach frontage 
places outside the corporate 
Metropolitan Park Board of 


feels that its ehief problem 





present is not the securing of add 


tional frontage but the protection and 


velopment of frontage already owne: 
being increasingly recognized tha 
problem is much greater than sim 
one of providing for bathing in the 
surf, and that increasingly a ge , 2 > “= £4 (Be 
o%, PH ORLBIS 4 


recreation service in addition to 








thing must be made available fer the 
millions of people who go down to th THE BEACH AT SEASIDE, ORE. 
ter for the day or for longer periods 
number of Pacific Coast cities have is 750,000 persons, and that 
developed balanced service marine rec the future t service lor 
reation parks, including Seattle, Tacoma, CO persons must  b NARS 
San Francisco, Alameda, Les Angeles Ihiego County coast 


nd Long Beach. the 45.5 mil ol ocean 


tH) 


During 1928 Long Beach voted bonds New Jersev G iene -—) ~ Leasing Park L,: | 
more than $2.500.000 for a horse- sAweW versey rOVernol pposes Leasing al 4hhias 
shoe recreation pier, and a fill-in marine for Airpe rt 
ecreation park of several acres, which 
be the site of the new civic audi- " 
torlum. Inside the horseshoe recreatior 
er will be a protected bathing beach 
ind large acreage lor quiet boating ly 
ddition to this outstanding develop- 
ment, the city has by dredging created a 
splendid tide-wash and _tide-controlled 
still-w iter lagoon bathing beach mors 
than 6 miles in length. 


(,overno! 


(our 
It is estimated that the attendance tae 


saturation point of Los Angeles Count, diversion for other 1 
beaches, with a coast line of 69.7 miles. cially true in our congeste 




















RESIDENTIAL FIRE-HOUSE, 








SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Small Public Buildings of Architectural Merit 


r HE excellence of design of small 


rs now being erectea 


v part of the country Is the 

of a recent, elaborately illus- 

n The Architectura! 

Some splendid examples of 


sistent with 


To quote: 


architectural 


propriety”). 


It comprises a two-story central build- 
ing balanced on either side by a one-story 
wing A classic cornice with brick para 
pet above emphasizes the top of the ma 











Benjamin Johnston 


BARNSTABLE TOWN OFFICE BUILDING, HYANNIS, MASS 


gs lely varied in the char- 

( n desig ind in their geo- 

ic representation, are discussed in 
Lhese mn mong others, the 

Of] Building of Barnstable, a 
nis, Mass notable group of fire- 
ses New York, New Eng- 
Florid ! Califor und a 
rts n representing a departur 
mm l ntior stvies o 


| Barnstable 1 Office 

g H s (J. Wilham Bea 

Sons, architects; L. Frank Paine, asso- 
e) is described as a simple Colonial 


more Georgian in 


r than Colonial,” 


Ss icle but repre- 
enting “what the Colonial was derived 
from” and being therefore “quite cor- 





building, while simpler cornices and ] 

pets crown the two low wings. Arched 
windows and a semi-circular porch o 
rather heavy classical design emphasize 
the main story and entrance to the build- 
ing. On the first floor is large hearing 
room or town hall. Suites of offices oe- 
cupy the rest of the first floor A stair- 
way one side of the entrance hall leads 
o a second story where seven smaller oi- 


This s 


the one-stor 


es are loc ated. 


planned that 


built inother story an 
it by ins of doorways 
the central corridor.” 


According 
construction sheet, 
the article. the outside c« 


ing was $79,336.49 


data 


Two of the fire-houses 


cond floor is $0 
y wings may be 
1 connected with 


either end of 


to the architects’ cost and 


reproduced in 
st of the build- 


described, those 


of Sacramento, Calif., and Palm Beach 
Fla., illustrations of which are herew 
reproduced) represent the “Mediterra 
nean” type of architecture, so success 
fully revived in California a number ot 
vears ago for all sorts of buildings, and 
more recently revived in Florida. 
consider the Sacramento structure 
(Dean and Dean, architects): 


Ca 
hrst 


Simple and Compact 


The character and plan ol the |} 


ing are plainly indicated in the exterior 
elevation. The main apparatus room is 
made the chief element of the design 

its two large arched doorways and low 


tiled roof, which give the 
farm barn in southern Italy. 
of the chimneys, and the 
which abut the higher 
building, are 
South The 


The large 


effect of at 

The desig 
low, one-stor' 
rooms dormit 
wing of the 
sunny 
compact 


Suggestive o 
plan is simple 
, deep apparatus ro 


is of sufficient size for two pieces of fire 
ipparatus. A paved passage leads fro 
this room into the living portion of the 
building, where there are a dormit 


lavatory, living-room, and kitchen.” 
“The Spanish style has been consistently 
ind attractively used in the design of 
fire-house at Palm Beach. 
The irregular plan and grouping of 
different parts of the design are interes 
The apparatus room, which is the 
principal part of any fire-house, 


the 


ing. 


chief feature. Three large doorways, de- 
signed in the manner of an open arcade 


are surmounted by a long covered gallery 
onto which open the dormitory and re 

ation room on the second floor. A locker- 
room and lavatory occupy the rear of th 
second floor. On the third floor, combin- 
ing in one group with the tower of the 
building, are living-room bathroom 
kitchen and dining-aleove. These are in- 
tended for use of the fire lieutenant in 
charge of the station, as the main dining- 
room for the firemen, together with a larze 


kitchen and pantry, and the operator's 
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FIRE-HOUSE, PALM BEACH, FLA “fy 























L i 
chief’s offices, are located in a one- tus, one behind the other Parallel wi 
wing idjoining the ipparatus this long, deep room is an office for 
room - The structure is a whole fire captain or lie itenant ind a lares \y - a ee 
poses well and convinces one of the ing-room, kitchen and lavatory A ote , 
priateness and desirability of usyyg Compared with the typical fire-engi1 “i Mt ‘i 
lefinite a style as the Spanish for the house of 25 or 30 vears ago, the des ee 
esign of a purely utilitarian and munic- and plan of this building mark a gi 
i| building in a Florida town The step in advance The building is con Phe architect has here used sm 
d stucco walls, the Spanish tile roo venient, spacious and _ sensibly pned. terior vestibules hi dd t ! 
the stone door trim further add to Rooms for all the various requirements cf than detract from, the exterior nterest 
: the distinctive character of the build- the fire fighters’ residences re | ol the s on 
a ing The spacious overhanging ———— 
gallery aids in taking away the “public 
building” aspect so common to structures 
of this nature and helps it to fit ple is- 
ntly into its surroundings, which are 
those of a high-class residential distric* 
At the same time the utility of the lay- 
1 out is not interfered with in any way.” 
, Charles J. Lawrence is the architect 
The building cost was $40,000. 
Che fact that a fire-house is occupied 
the greater part of the day as a place 
5 of residence makes it additionally appro- 
priate that the building sheuld be designed 
; is a hous ind not as a large stable or 
garage 
his comment is equally pertinent te 
the buudings just described and to the 
White Plains, N. Y., fire-station (Thec- 
dore Richards, architect) here repro ——SS—— : 
: auced FIRE-STATION, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 
Picturesque as Well as Homelike 
his two-apparatus fire building may 
logically ne called a_ fire-hous¢ Tl 
character of its design distinctly marks it 
. as a houst . . The building is no 
only well designed but is well located at 
‘ the corner of two streets in a suburban 
‘ section The several gables, the long 
sloping, deeply pitched roof, and th: 
tinted stucco walls are all features whicl 
idd to the domestic quality of the de- 


sign. The roof is high and its pitch is 
sufficient to permit excellent head room 
for two large dormitories, locker-room 
W ish-room, and officers’ bedroom on 

second floor. The proverbial brass poi 
as well as a stairway, connects this 

ond floor with the floor below, where ther 
is located a deep apparatus room suffi- / ph by M. W. Reeves 
ciently large to take two pieces of appara- COMFORT STATION, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 

















“Welcome to Our City” 
—Saying It Effectively 


























nui s ag 
eel = Ol 
gis ring 
| Seve! 
( sixtee] I 
{) nis Vis 
y givel 
( | I ( various 
~ ne { = 
) Nore 1.000 
) high ‘ Ss Visit- 
- > I I ries 8 
ng res summer! 
~ ( esx { were 
ssisting et< Hh. 1)- 
s wel swered over the counts 
‘ t by telephone, and 9,261 bv mail 
From January 1 September 1, 192s, 


Bureau registered 56,810 guests as 


compared with 


1927 


$5,947 during the 
The 


Same 


period in number oi 


| total 


998 showed a greater percent 
nerease, both in registration and 
month of 


uries over the same 





eding vear, than ever before. (R¢ 

tration figures and inquiries are re 
dependently, although persons 
egister are lTrequently inquirers als¢ 
Visitors to Minneapolis increas 


cent during the two vears 
1927. The 192S figures will sho 
tional enormous increas hes 
ires are directly ttributabl 





























THE ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED, CENTRALLY LOCATED GATEWAY TOURIST BUREAU 
(ABOVE), AND ONE OF THE 


‘*‘BADGES OF DISTINCTION’’ 
UPON VISITORS 


(BELOW) CONFPERRED 


practically every civic agency coope! 


hand 
newcomers, the Gateway Tourist 


n extending the “glad 


reau being their , 


consol 





The Bureau s qu 
vided by the Board ot 


house irters are 
Park Commis 
sioners and financed by the Minne 


Assoc lation 


chamber of « 


and Commerce 
is analogous to the 


Civic 


elsewhere Its 


merece organization 

cial aides include the Mayor, the P 
Department, the City Council, the 51 
Highway Department, the Automob 
Club, the Weather Bureau, and the Ts 
Thousand Lakes Association, the ser\ 
clubs, the hotels, merchants and all 
transportation companies, 
those that operate busses, trains. 


cars, and airplanes. 


nquiries during the eight-month period including 
is 425,522 for 1928 as compared with 


43,273 for 1927. The month of July, 


street 
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This Is How It Works: 
The out-of-state visitor driving 
\Iinneapolis 1s stopped by the first 
eman who scans his license plate, and 


The long-d 
tance telephone is used in collecting 


travel 


tain types highways 


ol 





into 





po- disseminating informat 


companies operating out of the « 


Ion 







given a tag His first thought may vide reports on the highways they cover 
So! Here’s another place where and in the Bureau’s office is a road m 





is “ 





motto Treat ‘em rough!’ which shows day by day the exact con 


we TT iffic 





When he has opportunity, however, to dition of all the trunk highways in Mi 
mine the tags (he is almost certain nesota. The road reports are typi 








HE MAYOR cordially invites you to the 
Tourist Information Bureau of the Min- \ 
neapolis Civic & Commerce Association, | 
Gateway Building, Washington, Nicollet and 
! 

| 


MINNEAPOLIS WELCOMES YOU! | 
| 
i N®a49900 





Hennepin Aves., where you will be presented 


with a Visitor’s Emblem for your car, convey- 


ing the official hospitality of the City, together 




















! IMPORTANT 
h information and maps which will be val- ! a Be . 
uable to you during your visit to our City and ! . ris . e Vie 
! tor e 
>tate . . . . t tate c 
GEO. E. LEACH, Mayor ! ce (10) da a 
‘ ye ke 
(OVER) oO ateway Building 
. 9 
' 
l ' = 





THERE IS AN 
THIS 


IMMEDIATELY PRACTICAL ASPECT TO THE 







Accepting the invitation to the Gate- of the state! This information is 
supplied by telephone through a special 
with the hardware de 


of the different districts 


part 





iv Bureau, the visitor is registered and 





furnished with a metal Visitor’s Emblem, ilers 
a fae-simile of which is also herewith 
produced, to be attached to the radiator 
ol his ear 


fic officers to recognize visitors and ex- 


arrangement 





re- 





But there are no limits to the 
rendered \ Michigan resident 
to locate “Mr. A. Anderson” ot 


apolis who had saved his wife 





services 





Its object is to enable traf- 





wanted ~ 
Minne 


Irom al 







tend to them assistance and forbearance 











in the matter of trafhie regulations. most certain death in an automobile ac- 
Copies of traffie rules, road maps, game ¢yjent. There are more than 200 individ 
ws, ete., are supplied as required, and  yals listed in the citv as “A. Andersor 
sitors planning to be in the state ten ] it the right one was located and th 
days or longer may get, through the him another man whom the grate 
lures non-reside;t motorists’ pel husband had been seeking and whose 
mit good for 60 days, thereby obviating pame he had not even known \ 
the necessity of going personally to the jer jin obscure Dutch dialect untrans 
State Capitol in St. Paul. Fishing ible at the University s deciphered 
censes are sold ilso, as a ! Wn nan 








convenience to ir its recipient \ man named Jones 





portsme! 


Up-to the 


























to collect several on his way to wherever the thorough information provided Ol 
he is going), he finds that it is an of- Detailed information on recreational _ fie 
ficial weleome, as shown in the accom- opportunities in the state is the Bureau's 

inving reproduction, and that there is specialty—hunting, camping, swim- B&B 
1 small map of the city on the reverse ming, canoeing; it is even prepared to sé 
sicle report on how the fish are biting in any 


—_——<V—- em 


a 
comet TO THE 


INFORMATION BUREAL 





TOURIST 


Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association 


Ni ctten Heswepe ond Worteagioe A 





cz — er | 


Telephone Atlantic 6401 


me 


After business hours call Atlantic 5341 





eS ee ee 


‘*‘WELCOME'’ TAG, ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF WHICH IS A CITY MAP 
SHOWS, INCIDENTALLY, THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE TOURIST BUREAU FROM ANY GIVEN POINT 









train as he passed through and not 

L th his wife had been taken very 
These ire but a tew details Lh 
reau. traims aux rv workers who 
rve in hotels and at the Auditorium 

ng big conventions 

\linne polls enjoys the svmbohe role 
H Spitality Incarnate mm which she 
pears to visitors And serving her 
sitors, she serves herself. Hospitality 
s become big business enormous 
ims are named in discussing the city’s 
MITIst income The irge moult ) 
money brought in, in the Ol 

r tenth turnover, finds \ 

I eve channel of the n 

! mmer ( And Minn 
s me convinced tl re 
nvention siness 1s eal 
( | ie reasons d 

I s r I rile I 
f hh sn ! he 


| minute information Is sup- 
plied on road conditions and routings to ‘ ' . ’ 
wig belek te Gee. Tw Berean The Parked Car as a Community Expense 
has the bulletins of highway depart- , Se ee ee ae mee ice -micenital 
ments in every state in the Union and | ow aaiaaiial “iene Oye cs ‘ ‘ 
in the Canadian provinces, and infor- tues and congestion, v ng 
mation in them is supplemented by  ¢riticism on the part of Owen D. ¥ y n 
weekly postcard questionnaires sent by (Chairman of the Board of D 
the Bureau to all state highway depart- General Electrie Co., in the course « S- 4 \ ' 
ments and to automobile clubs through- ddress before the recent ann . 
out the country. Tourists are given self- tion of the American Electric Raily nal ; 
.ddressed postcards and asked to return Soclttion He said pig? 
them with reports on roads just trav- I have often wines a 7 hee ig ' ms 
ersed. The United States Weather Bu- a se ag oege a oe aha or soe ia r 
reau furnishes nation-wide forecasts a “ag RPO OF on land o tr 1 quick \ 
which enable the Bureau’s staff to fore- ),ondous values. Let him figure the valur rans} ngest ( 
cast with accuracy road conditions which of the space, measured by surrounding to an orderly controlled » Fee 
will result in any part of the country private values. Let him figure the cost lated system best adapted to our needs 
from a certain sort of weather on cer-of the time lost by the hundreds or thou- (nd why not do it now 








Wise Planning Develops an Important City 
Asset—Its Personality 


{ ] t 
L\KING ho 
| 
giving ¢ I cha 
+ icterist nd poles is ibo 


iivised as making a sul 
man without taking his meas 
ts, findin what kind of su 


rit 
y 
HUME OU 


ints, and ascertaining how much he can 
We 
ifford the ick 


1 small percentage 


lord t pay cannot expect in 


to collectivels 


iuais 


en only can afford 


ndividually I once heard a city 


ner say that he prepared ideal plans 
to the city 


then left it wuthoritie 


find the means to carry them out 
Few of us can afford to so conduct our 
te affairs: father’s pocketbook can- 

not stand the strain. Nor can the pock- 
ok of the city fathers stand th 
required to carry out plans 

¢ business tried to carrv on in that 
would soon be broke instead o 

City Characteristics 

{ es, like individuals, have characte 
nd that is as | l Th 

1 be i drab world ere eonl 

no matter how perfect \ fev 
I ung faults sometimes add to the 
( rm ol i perso! ty Interest u 
uropean travel lies largely in finding 


towns, and villages which through 


es have developed char teristics 

t] liffer from those of their ehbors 
Ar rican cities and towns have not 
oped these distinctive characte 

to the same extent as their Eur 

1 sisters, but distinctive characte) 
re not lacking in America, and 

cit ire to be encouraged to keep them 


rather than to imitate their neighbor 


be vourself” is good advice for a « 


as for individuals 


S ell 
Washington is a city of attractive pub 
Dulidings, wide streets lined with 


ful trees, small parks, and low and 


river 


sail dais I: >: “alk 
ir bu ding lines Pittsbur 1 5 


, ; liict | dictri 
grea INaUSTTIAL CIstrn 


t; three 
valleys remade by man; narrow streets 


ind tall buildings in the Golden T1 
angle; valleys congested with factories 
railroad tracks abutting on busy 


rivers; small towns and civic centers on 


e surrounding hills. Each city has a 
proper pride in its predominating char- 
each would make a mistake 
to imitate the other But 
cities should develop their characteristics 
so as to make the most of their oppor 
tunities, Just as people should and som« 


do 


acteristics; 


if it tried 


The personal oddity which is the cause 





By LT. COL. J. FRANKLIN BELL 


DISTRICT OF 


issment ma cl iwrin to some 


’y may be no hand- 
Ex-President Taft’s 
flesh is part of that genial person- 


Prom 


r) 1 hie 
L}) U a UI 


man 
excess 
litv which is esteemed so highly 
inent teeth may worry some people, but 
they never cramped the Roosevelt smil 

tional hero more 
consistently than 


= 
Bobby 


Lindbergh became a na 
being himseli 


hw oct 


sa result of his flight to Paris 





| Individuality and Respon- | 
sibility in City Devel- 
opment | 


can be made intelligently for 

any business, consideration 
must be given to the character- 
istics of the business, and the 
responsible officials must de- 
termine the policies which 
shall govern. The conduct of 

| municipal affairs is the biggest 
kind of business. Many city 
plans remain in the beautiful 
picture status because too little 
consideration is given to the 
characteristics of the cities for | 
which the plans are made and 
the responsible city officials 
have not had a part in deter- 
mining the policies that must 
govern in making and carrying 
out the plans. 


| 
| Before development plans 











Jones plays his own style of golf and 
gets along reasonably we 
But do not conclude that being one- 


self is enough in itself to attain success; 


full of who fail bs 


cause they do not improve themselves 


the world 1s 


men 


City planners should endeavor to deve! 
op cities along lines ecnsistent with th 

natural characteristics. “London is 4 
man’s town, with power in the air, and 


Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers 


in her hair,” and who would want eithe: 
TO be like the other * 


» 


to try 


Historical Background 


Many a city has a historical back- 


ground that can and should be preserved 
as one of the city’s outstanding chat 
We excuse ourselves, some- 
times, on the ground that our country is 
new and that we do not have the his- 
torical background on which is founded 
the interest we have in European com- 


acteristics. 


1925-4 


COLUMBIA 





have ne 


munities. We need ! 
the settlement and development « 


country has provided a wealth 
torical background The old |] 
trails and pioneer roads across 
long the Appalachian ranges are 
grown with briars and weeds r) 
locations are even now almost 


The battlefields wher 
fought 
States of America are little 
can travel for days in the valley of 
Shenandoah and in the 
try of Virginia and find 
of the most spectacular ind 
military campaigns of history, a1 
local people seem to have but a h 
knowledge of them. France has n 
her historical places a nationa 
both financially, as a Mecca for t 
ists, and for the patriotic educ 
her own people. Will C 
serve the Spanish Missions with 
priate surroundings, or w 
developments and rger } 
populations reduce them to the sad st 
of Braddock Field and Fort Duques ; 
Personally, I care little for the mass ie 
of marble and granite which we 
down the field of Gettysburg, with reg 


known. 


incestors to create " | 


, 
Known. 
Piedmont cr 


little ev 


interest 


ASSE 





ilifornia 


pstteaanc ie 


| the urge I 7 


real estate 





mental monuments so grouped toget 1 
that no military man could visualize 
such battle lines; I see little histor 
value in the expenditure of funds 
magnify the glory of an individua 
of an organization, but markers to show 
graphically and by brief descriptions 
what oecurred there of national moment 
would be of great valu Enough 
the land should be retained in its 
ral state to provide a fitting setting 
National shrines like Mount Vern 
are worthy of preservation, and mo 
ments such as the Washington Mo. 
ment and the Lincoln Memorial are 
mirable of their 
nificance and tendency to 
But monuments t 
of whose character and 
ture generations will know little, hb 
scant value outside the boundaries « 
cemeteries. Their erection is indicat 
of a desire to glorify an individual 
rather than to perpetuate ideals ot 
serve things of historical In my 
humble opinion, the proposed erection 
of a Roosevelt Memorial in 
Park at Washington will detract from 
the simplicity and grandeur of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Me 
morial, while the creation of a Roose- 





because national sig 





perpetu 
ideals. individuals 


attainments 


pre- 


value 


Potomac 











Park along the palis des { Thi g 
mae would tend to preserve a lo I the dangers of t1 
t itdoor life and the enjoyment « oJectionable remarks that. a1 ng. S 
F ities of nature, of which Roose- 0° ear in idk ngested g1 w 
was the outstanding exponent of veo wl lira aed pcos alma or ti 
me. His memorial should serv ey = : : ais np stage 
etuate his ideals Perl sy nnot pro tl 
} Municipal Policies any nee He — = 
‘ Be the loc il ch iracteristics as diffe re , ae " or e ~ a . Conelusion 
; s those of Washington and Pitts moe” - ; a eet , i e the el 
: gh, certain fundamental policies must gph Psa oo 
14 ¢ rn in planning the development of mal t must be pre ee we “ 
The methods adopted must vary It is manifest that ve were laying . : 
ind the degree of perfect ut the stre 


my ishment to be ittempte lm et city 
depet ! on the available means Onis not 1 
v of the most important will b re we rking 


2 ae ae i lan ih 


} ” tf he mad f | s 
f hon ( 
i 1 
I gel ming and due te 
the julrements of in ome ig \ S i 
ur sential Publie utilities t i 


provided for comfortable and sanitary liv- etic heids 1 park areas 





ing. The city officials and the residents rgel ied hen w nt F 
m heir respective parts in | ling 
I ghborhood pride in the « lir s \ 
ur O blic space and I g I I h ( I 
‘ Y | i | 
( é na at | g \ 
} qi ate Dro n fy vard g 
he } and playground Wi I f 
? lé 
I 1 school | lings hav I { 
islons ted bo Good } It] 


is | tion Children engaged I pi M 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Municipal Affairs 
What It Is and What It Does 


b tense the Bure of Municipal A n Kr D 
D or the Commonwealth o Penns { 
vania is a center such as exists in ne 
other state for the provision of cert n 
services to the municipalities and ot! fort y! nd ad 
local entities within its boundaries, and f n il oving thi 
that it exerts a powerful influence for 

more progressive methods of local gs : I lities of the ¢ 

ernmental administration and devel we 1 shall maintain for tl ! I 


ment ire facts that ire generally known ol Uw ni lities 
to those who ittempt to keep abreast o to 1 ol ssist In 
municipal activities Just what the est I nt « moder? I I 


Bureau is, however, what it does, and how counting in the vario 





it does it, are matters of much less fami- the Commonwealth; and 

liar knowledge. It is therefore of interest mot comprehensiv« n o1 I 

to have Francis J. Mulvihill, Chief « ns for the probable fut I i 
the Division of City Planning and Mun f cit borough 

ipal Engineering for the Commonwealth Commonv th eitl 

of Pennsylvania, give a concise account o nt n! t to 


the Bure 1u This is what he does in the hol gl es nd othe nig 





following paragraphs, which are quoted highwa transportation 
from a paper on the “Progress and Ad itably coordinated 
vancement in City Planning, Community ings, parks, parkways, playgrour H 
Development and Municipal Engineering othe. iblic uses, th reset ng 
from Experiences of Pennsylvania Cities,’ natural and historic features 
which he delivered at the recent Detroit | public improvements tending to 1 ge 
conference of the American Society for lvantage of municipalit 
Municipal Improveme nts: itfected, tending to thel | I v 
“The Bureau of Municipal Affairs is in place of business and 
the Department of Internal Affairs at ther make or secure, 01 ng ag 
I Harrisburg. Hon. James F. Woodward is ing or securing, the n 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, and J. Her- ns and information i g 
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rwO PLANS FOR RESIDENTIAL SUBDIVISIONS IN NUREMEERG WITH CUL-DE-SAC STREETS AND CENTRAL PARK SPACES 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Modern Ideas from Ancient Nuremberg 


MIERICAN visitors to Gert re attract n increasing numbers to Nuremberg 
i i \ = 
‘ he charn ts medi planning and architecture, much of which the city 


reserve But the tourist who is interested in modern 

s nd them, t n Nuremberg. At the Stadterweiterungsamt, for 

, the top ol this page, in whicl 

me of the features which are being 

fadburn—N ersey's planned for the motor age 

Nuremberg’s magnificent recreation park, with its sta- 

! v | na er features strated in the photograph reproduced below 

or | velopment of the “Sportplatz” idea 

( r some recreation for all ages, much more 
( v training 














AIRPLANE VIEW OF NUREMBERG’S NEW STADIUM AND SPORTPARK 


In the foregtound of this photograph, and in the upper left-hand part of the plan, are shown several hundred allotment gardens—a very popular 
feature of many European cities 
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Rooms 
. Court 
. Great Public Holiday Field 
. Soft Drink Establishment 
Stadium 
Grand Stand 


- Toll Buildings and Gates 
Exits 


. Bathing-Beach with Dressing- 10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


. Swimming-Pool with Diving- 16. 
Boards and Shower-Baths 17. 


Te MUS TANSTAL (OME auwegouerrrs mUemer eS 


PLAN OF NUREMBERG’S STADIUM AND ‘‘SPORTPARK’’ 


Dressing-Rooms 

Sun-Bath with Wading-Pool 

Sun-Bath Café 

Light and Air Bath 

Hockey Field and Enlarged 
Sun-Bath 

Dance and Performance Cir- 
cle and Running-Track 

Hand-Ball Courts 

Court for Heavy Athletics 


. Athletic Practice Field and 


Dressing-Rooms 


. Tennis Courts 

. Tennis Tournament Court 
. Allotment Gardens 

. Children’s Playgrounds 

. Model Garden 

. Warehouse 

. Footpaths 

. Bicycle Path 


. Thoroughfares 

. Bicycle Stands 

. Auto Parking 

. Proposed Subway 

. Proposed New Station-House 
2. Gymnastics Field 

. Comfort Stations 

. Pumphouse 

. Porter’s Lodge 

. Pre-warming Pool 














Regional Government by Cooperative 
Municipal Effort 
ue 


; ARK KEITH 
Essex Borper 1 Commission, Wi 


( 


OONTARIO 


standing ex 
( in organiz 
vis ire to deal 


R Essex County, seven 
rporated 1 ilities lie side by 
I t irent municipal d 

lr} commun s vith tw 

( s, had common prood 
| S Ve | etherer \ na 
ol ny gh on 

need ol an organization to meet 
nditions was recognized, and the 
Border Ut es Commission was 


1 ou 117. Cons ed originally 
bol las 

i probiems ol 

S S ge treatment, the 

had its activities broad 

n ) ers Board of 


. 
| iain 


consists 


Board and a City 
mission 


members, two from each 


ght 1 palities and five from the 
Windsor. In each case the mayor 
Ss one representative 


while the 


period of three years 


othe rs 


the Commission is entirely re 
( he ¢ rate, and its mem 
f I re ineration Two 


een on it eleven years 


( hers Irom five to ten years 
l gene! verhead expenses of the 
‘ l such is { ce expense, 
he ( re met by the various 
ties in proportion to the 
r ol Commissioners on the 
\ll capital expenditures are met 
gh debentures issued by the Com- 

} 


sion on the credit ol 


, and in propor- 
to, the benefit which each municip- 

tv aerives 

nee its inception, the Commission 


s constructed intercepting 


sewers at 
$400,000, a filtration plant 


ipalities it ’ 


cost of 


cost ot 


$1,140,000, i Metropolitan General 
Hospital costing $560,000, and is now 
engaged on a general plan covering 
iterfront development nd further 
erage extensions which will cost 


om three to million dollars. 


These are tangible evidences of re- 


cional cooperative effort, but the most 
ible activity of the Commission has 

en in the preparation of a plan of 
highwavs and | evards to serve 

ire needs of the district. In less 


two years the highways through 


‘ountv will carry heavier traffic 


in any other roadways in Canada. A 
finite plan was prepared almost six 
ears ago. With very minor alterations 
it plan has been the IT mework 
uund which the newer sections have 
nee been develo] All subdivision 
ns of the distr must pass through 
the hands of a spe mmittee of the 
Commission before they can be regis- 
cred. During the past eight years up- 
wards of 300 plans have been dealt 
th, and at least 75 per cent of them 
ere modified in some manner for the 
betterment of the district. The newer 


the 


not going to be 


Essex Border District are 
laced wit 
undertakings in the future 
rea involved in plat 


sections ol 


reciive 
ni studies ¢ 


ut 125 square miles 


Cemetery Locations 
When an effort is being made to con- 
trol and 
district, it is a 


direct the development ol a 


source of irritation to 
have something occur which may undo 
any part of the work that is being done. 
lo- 
The relation between the city 
cf the dead and the city of the living is 
an important problem in present-day 
planning Like all other established 
physical elements of a city, the ceme- 
tery must be provided for and must be 


Reference is being made to cemetery 


cation. 








METROPOLITAN GENERAL HOSPITAL, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
Constructed by the Essex Border Utilities Commission for $560,000 











NDSOI 


given that consideration which 

mit it to function with the city 

as little harm as possible to it. The 
tion of a cemetery has in many inst 
interfered with the best and most 
community growth. It is true that 
is hardly a large city that has not 
nessed the destruction of 
oi its 


one or ] 


cemeteries, vet, once esta 
it stands as a grim sentinel against 
demands of urban growth. 

As a general proposition, a cemet 
should be located aw iy Irom Indu 
and from the lines of common car 
but should be in line with the city’s 1 
dential growth but as 
from existing 
they be reached by, 
Irom, a 
traffic. In 
cemetery 


lar as poss 
Neither sh 


nor have their ¢ 


housing. 
trance highway bearing hi 
Ontario the location \ | 
must first be approved 
municipality in which it lies and the: 

the Provincial Department of Hi 
Unfortunately, the plan for a cemet 

does not have to be registered, 

this reason city planning boards h 
control over them if they are 

the city limits but within the city’s ur 
ban zone. Two cemeteries were rec¢ 
located adjacent to Windsor, 10r 8] 
lative sale, on a highway which 

the main traffic artery of the dist: 
Funeral corteges and fast traffic 

2 combination which will tend to reduce 
motor 
within our urban zone, but apparently 
there is no definite 


accidents. These cemeteries 


control over th 


In Brief 
What has regional cooperation 

complished for Riverside, Ford City, 
Walkerville, Windsor, Sandwich, Ojibway 
—the Border Cities—and the townships 
cf Sandwich East and Sandwich West? 
It has removed sewage outlets from five 
miles of the waterfront on the Detroit 
River and has made possible the con- 
struction of a single treatment plant in- 
stead of five or six at intervals along the 
river front. It has provided the district 
with filtered water from one 
plant instead of from three as a mini 
mum. One efficiently managed Depart 
ment of Health serves the district in- 
stead of seven. A General Hospital has 
been placed in service for the entire dis- 
trict. More important than these was 
the preparation of the plan by which 
and to which the district can grow. 


central 


The foregoing article is excerpted from a paper 
presented at the 


Planning 


recent convention of the City 


Institute of Canada 





Parking Regulations 


December 


A Statement of General Principles and Specific Recommendations Submitted 
12, 1928, by the Committee on Parking Requlations of th 
National Highway Traffic Association 





\RKING 1s 
portant 


one ol 
causes Ol 

n on city streets, 
on ol 


e! congestion 


parking, v 
bec mes 
greatly facilitate the mover 
However, when motcr vehi 
used for business purposes 
necessary to stop for the transactio1 
Is to travel, so that it is 
esirable to limit parking only to such a1 
‘tent that the restrictions will result 
net benefit to the community. 
\s the density of traffic increases, the 
between the loss due to delay by 
d cars and the advantages due to 
privilege of parking, increases. Va 
is parking restrictions, applied pro 
is traffic density 
id to hold this ratio down, but 
me cases a point is reached where the 
total advantages arising from the pri 
parking in certain areas at any 
time during business days, can no longe1 
set the losses caused thereby. At this 
oint the greatest net advantage to 
oncerned is obtained by the eliminati 


siness as it 


gressivel\ increases 


eve o] 


parking. 
The evaluation of the various advan 
iges and disadvantages involved is 
ourse a matter of judgment, and intell 
rent judgment must be based 


} 


ful study and analysis of each in 


upon 


dual Case 
\ few general principles and specifi 
recommendations are 


} 


contained in the 
As a step in the 
direction of much desired uniformity, 

was the opinion of the committee that 
this report should be made to conform, 
o far as possible, with the Model Mu 
nicipal Traffic Ordinance framed by the 
National Conference on Street and High 
way Safety. Conclusions 1 and 7 ar 
quotations from the Mode! Ordinance, 
except for such slight modification as 
Was necessary to put them in the form 
of conclusions, instead of 


following conclusions. 


, 
legal regu 


fions 


Tentative Conclusions 
l Definition The stand 
ing of a vehicle, whether occupied or no 
upon 
rarily 


of pai king. 


ior the purpose of, and while a 
illy engaged in, loading or 


in obedience 


unloading, o1 


fic signs or signals. 

» 
Conclusions 7 and 8, should be 
all times in districts 
does not cost the traveling public mor 


business 


than it saves those who park, nor intertere 








Personnel of the Committee 
Which Prepared the Accom- 
panying Report 

Roger L. Morrison, Chairman 
Professor of Highway Engineering and 
Highway Transport, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Leon R. Brown 
Safety Engineer, New York State Rail 
ways, Rochester, N. Y¥ 

Harold S. Buttenheim 
Editor, The American City 
City 

Walter Jackson 
Fare and Bus Con 
non, N. ¥ 

Miller McClintock 
Director, Albert Russel 
reau for Street Traffic 
vard University 

John A. M'tler 
Acting Man 
way Journal, 

C. B. Thomas 
Editor, Highway Er: 
tractor, Chicago, Ill 

Sidney J. Williams 
Director, Public Safety Div ( Ni 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Il 


New York 


In addition to making the report 
conform as far as possible to the 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 
of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway 
embodied in the report several para- 
graphs from the statement, “To Park 
or Not to Park.” prepared by the 
Editor of THe American Crty in 
collaboration with a group of traffic 
experts, 


Safety. the Committee 


whom are on the 
published in 
this magazine for October, 1926 


some of 


above committee, and 





i roadway, otherwise than tempo- 


to traffic regulations or traf- 


2. Parking, limited only as provided in 
illowe d at 
whe re it 


the right to pa 
ind civic welfare 
Q] perio! tt 
public 
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9 In congested districts where park of bv-pass routes for through as may be for their benefit 
ing ermitted. spaces should be reserved trafic. if congestion on th principle being recognized 
, ible laces each block. for er downtown streets is due in a if the city as a whole wers 
} irking to tate the de considerable degre to trafhe quired to pay the cost of - 
wkages and the performing o which has no need to be in the gested-district street wider 
ait: eosin which commonly caus district consideration arcading or double-decking 
rking such by-pass routes to be de- building of by-pass routes w 
All-nigl irking should be r signed, wit er economically ordinarily be a much wiser 
ed istifiable. with separated grades penditure of municipal 
l Park gulations shoul I oO pel I e! nted flow ol 
nd lly enforced traffic All future department stores, thi 
; tall office buildings, and cther | 
By the pro storage garages structures catering to larg? number 
oF other on-U street _ customers or tenants should = be ! 
ind loading oo Palas therefore, only with a knowledge by 
, nes 4 as , get e owner that he must either provid 
; himself for loading and unloading of 
ens ind : ei ; ss chandise and for storage ol his custome 
charge to sas castes tenants’ and employees’ cars; or de 
y 4 | na ! er { B th wide g reading ol on the trade and services of persons 
h reg I | lter ouble - decking o existing travel by foot or public conveyan 
leral onge stre downtown s—onl o such establish branch sho] s, banks, neigl 
lered |} S to | n extent. | ! s prope hood theaters, etc., outside of the 
idvantag | nes rtain d ownel ol hese streets gested centers, in areas properly zone 
al be willing ber s- so planned that there will be free « 
oble of thi . ove! tion with ample parking space and 
hod lo i) or so much ¢ regation of trucking and deliver 
B ‘ ( } fe! tructio co ns of alle Vs oO! otherwise 


Year-Round Schools Urged for More T 


horough Education 





§ View opening of regular twelve-mont with flexible and highl dvantageous of modern civilization make it ne« : 
SESSIONS IT | hools as a desirable rogral University su ier schools that more than the rudiments be | i 
rward step i blic education in Ame now verv general and the attendance on tered. The result is that the number 

‘ reed recent luncheon ses- hem is large days during which the average Ar 
of the W n's City Club of Cl One city in the U1 States has con- ttends school has rapidly increased I 
| Charles H. Judd, D Sch ducted velve-montl hool ! vO is now somewhat more than 1.200 
lod { 1 go U1 ers r} t ings Phat city s Newark N } “There can be no doubt that tt 
wing ! ri ! ada ] re j \ lis ( irose in gy | ( tl SLCCES mand lor more schooling Will v 
1) ber B he ( experimer M tf those Oo There is great need it 
r} lor ! ! hich onnected wit] experiment where a congested population has 1 
( I Ameri I Is Is ‘ ! c regarding I results secured quate home accommodations ina 
eriod ! } n W Other re opposed twelve-mont! few places where children can play 
‘ ! r cro , The superimtet I who a = the pubhie school be kept open as 
‘ I cou ‘ ithe exper el itelyv bet s possible Attendance on schoo 
ger I orig ) ) its Ost gol I = A co crenses In inverse ratio to child el 
! g scl d red and of experts, brongl » mak ment. In an age where determined 
| 7 he explained rvey and report, wer vorable to s being made to save children fre 
oh houg nd to the velve-month sche dustrial exploitation, in extended 
id i oO i in Perhaps the stronges ingument in life is quite certain to appear Su 
ng scl 1 n th ul ivor of lengthening the school year is to camps are now very generally atter 
ire 1 lucted be found in the history of American edu- by children whose parents cxn afford 
{ numl of mw rsities have learned cation and in the tendencies which th send them. The vacation school has 
xperience that there is ultimate econ- history reveals. In 1840 the average adult provided in many places for childre 
in continue sessions The institu- in the United States had received only who cannot go to summet camps | 
plant is tl ised to the maximum, 208 days of schooling. Nothing could be next step which seems inevitable is 
1 the work of tl culty can be or- learned in so short a period except the opening of regular twelve-month s 
f 1 so ) nish the instructors most rudimentary s ects. The demands sions in all schools.” 


Proportion of Apartment Dwellers Continues to Increase 


RECENT summary of building con- cities have been obtained: and in 1926 


A 


struction in the United States in and 1927 the number of families provided 
1927, by the Department of Labor, shows for in apartments built each year have 
that of the families for which space Was exceeded those for one-family dwellings. 
made available in dwellings built that year The percentage for the latter group in 
in 257 cities of over 25,000 population, 1927 is given as 38.3, the remaining 13.4 
18.3 per cent were provided for in new per cent being for two-family dwellings. 


As to the volume of building in 1927, 
compared to other years, the report says 


dwellings for more 
than two families, as compared with 454 


apartment houses, or 


per cent in 1926. As shown by these fig- “While the expenditure for new buildings 
ures and an earlier table appearing in THe of all kinds in these 257 cities was 176 
American City for June, 1927, at page per cent lower than the amount spent 


837, this proportion has 


year, with one exception, since 


increased every 
1921, dur- 
ing which period reports from these same 


during 1925, the peak year of building con- 
struction, it was 99.5 per cent more than 
expenditure. 


the 1921 The expenditure 


for residential building in these cities was 
103.3 per cent more than in 1921 and for 
non-residential building was 93.7 per cent 
greater than 1921. The population of! 
these 257 cities had increased 15 per cent 
during the same period, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census.” 

Reports for 1927 from a total of 302 
cities were received, covering building 
operations in the amount of $3,593,839,405 
—$1,961,899,529 for new residential build- 
ings, $1,278,541,605 for non-residential, and 
$353,398,271 for repairs. Accommodations 
were provided in new buildings in these 
cities for 418,878 families. 
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FORWARD STEPS 
Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 

















] { Park That Rose Out of the Sea carry water to 
MIAMI! Fia—Where now Miami's Rich, black muck was brought 
tiful 42-acre Bayfront Park blooms in !"om the Everglades on barg 


il splendor under the warm brillian on flower-beds that wer 

Florida's midwinter sun, only a lit- Prolusion, nd flowers 
tie over tour short vears ago there Was sponded ih miraculous gre DD \I { M I 13 
iothing but water, and some of it back- 'e frst three years 500 shade trees. 1400 P 
rater at that Fishing boats tied up along I ! nd 7400 si 
Biscayne Boulevard, and when the tide ! ndred eties of 

| went o considerable silt ind seaweed . ent 

were left behind bat Ss. gial 


It was in 192% that public off 
ouraged the success of Chicago's lak lhe flow ¢ Vew North Station Is Opened 








n the work of forcing sand or 1 . in Boston 
the bottom of the bav with suctio1 i 1eESCI I i 1M 4 \I 
nd actually turning the water it ‘ 
: ind. By the fall of 1925, the preset In 1926, H 1s 
ge had been created People Park oS rintenas - : ; ( 
; ced at it, appalled, for me { t 
of glaring white sand M > ' ne M 
hat was merely the beginning, how 
It was Warren H. Manning Il 
( ridge Mass ipparently inspired | i | MI H 
of making a desert bloss ill I 
' s elall when tl ! 
vi risen from the no | 1 - H 
e design for tl rk acreag rl 
was placed in the hands of Park ! rea} . s i I | 
Superintendent J. Gerry Curtis Road- 
wavs of powdery coral began to ay I t,t SaInvill vid read ana ' . ~ 
Palm trees were planted An occasional 2 - 
park bench under a palm tree gave prom- I \ 
se of future development. But northern et Irom behind coral roct nd ( Street 
sitors still laughed at the idea of anv- DIOO! her the y r round Every 1 . or} I 
thing growing in that powdery, white soil, Vista begul has suggested ‘ 
The palms, howe ver, took root and flom or a elopment to Mr » 
hed, and others were planted Joints Drail nt ted ~ 
of Bermuda grass laid on the surface of The northern end of the irk g 
the ground took hold and produced more the city vacht basin rol I I UW $1,000,000 
oints till gradually an impenetrable net- fishing ssels 
work was formed, in effect a thick green t t tI Gulf Strear At 
irpet This carpet conce ils pipes that rn end the Biscayne \ ht ¢ 























Photographs by courtesy of Hamilton Wright; copyright, Verne Williams 
TWO VIEWS IN BAYFRONT PARK, MIAMI, FLA 
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THE NEW NORTH STATION IN BOSTON, 


felt the need for a 
hall, and when the 
that wish was pre- 
sented in conjunction with the new rail- 
road terminal, the city was quick to seize 
it. The Boston Maine is spending 
ibout $10,000,000 this improvement, 
which the city feels will contribute to the 
development of the surrounding 
munities as well as that of the municipal- 
itself. 


long 
spacious convention 
opportunity to realize 


Soston has 


and 


on 
com- 


ily 
MALCOLM E. NICHOLS 
May 


Spacious Park Development 

Furthered by Community Effort 
Port Artuur, Texas.—This city is fortu- 

nate in having many sites ideally situated 





ik 


AMERICAN CITY f 


FEBRUARY, 





WHICH INCLUDES A LARGE AUDITORIUM 
The city has expended a million in widening and reconstructing adjacent approaches 


There 
are 6.48 square miles within the corporate 
limits, of which 79.5 acres, or 8.77 square 


for park and recreation purposes 


feet for every one of the 45,000 inhabi- 
tants, has been set aside for park pur- 
poses. In addition, the city owns the 


Port Arthur Pleasure Pier, which contains 
approximately 9 acres, and a 210-acre tract 


located at Port Neches, Texas, but 8 
miles away. This Port Neches park is 
equipped with tables and furnaces for 


outings and picnics, together with a first- 
class swimming pool which is used exten- 
sively by Port Arthur people and others. 
Only 20 acres of this property have been 
developed, but a nine-hol 
it present proposed 


golf course is 
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In the early life of Port 
the city is only 30 years old 
ure Pier and 
furnished the only places for pl 
recreation. A few years later, the |] 
Club sponsored and de veloped a 
ground by planting ind s} 

a bandstand, and placing 
rous play devices there it a tota 
of about $10,000. Not many years 
the Civie Club, composed ol some 
leading ladies of the city, sponsored 
developed another plot which is used 
tensively by the children in that s 
They spent about $1,000 on this. Bot} 
these parks bear the names of the s 
soring organizations and stand as mo) 
ments to their public-spirited works 

In 1925 the city voted a bond issue 
the development of other park prope: 
Bryan Park received the greatest 
of this. 


Arthur 
the Pp 
lake-shor: 


one small 


trees 
erecting 


imo 
The plot of ground is compos 
of about two acres, and is equipped wit 
& swimming and wading pool, and nu 
rous play devices, and is planted wi 
many trees, shrubs, and flowers 
Lake-shore parks which lie adjacent 

the Sabine Neches Canal are composed 
of approximately fifty acres, and are abo 
two miles in length. These parks hay 
been planted with trees and palms whic! 
were donated by the Young Men’s Bus 
ness League and are cared for by par! 
department employees. Two other sma 
plots of ground along this Lake Shor 
Drive are to be planted with roses. Th« 
Port Arthur Rose Club expects to spend 
several hundred dollars for plants for this 
purpose, and the Lions Club also 
spend several hundred. Plans drawn 
for these gardens require the planting of 
10,000 roses. The rose gardens will even- 


may 


as 


tually make the city one of the show 
places of the Gulf Coast territory. 
Plans are drawn for Bluebonnet Park 


which is in the central part of the cit) 
and is composed of twelve acres. This 
park is only partially developed. Wher 
completed, it will be one of the most 
tractive parks in the country. 

The accompanying drawing shows a plan 
for a lake-shore park known 
Municipal Park. It is partially developed 
All trees as shown were planted by the 
Camp Fire Girls. Each group of the or- 
ganization had its quota of trees to plant, 
and planting was done with appropriate 
ceremonies. The trees were a gift of the 
Young Men’s Business League. 


to be 


4S 


The civic organizations have played a 
big part in the development of parks in 
Port Arthur, and there yet remains work 
which will cost thousands of dollars and 
will require years of constant effort to 
complete. When completed, however, 1 
will assure the Port Arthur people ade- 
quate, appropriate, and beautiful recrea- 
tion areas. 

W. O. BOWER 
City Engineer and Park Superintendent 


Recreation Program of Chieago’s 
School-Operated Playgrounds 
Cuicaco, Inn.—The Bureau of Recrea- 
tion in Chicago operates sixty-five year- 
round playgrounds with two playground 
instructors, one man and one woman, on 
each. All are adjacent to schools on school 

















THE 


rty and are of the “small type” play- 
nd, none smaller than 125 x 200 feet, 
larger than 600 x 300 feet. Although 
s well equipped with modern play- 
nd apparatus, the facilities are not 
ensive, Which makes the range of pro- 
m und activities the more note worthy 
school buildings, under board rules, 
unavailable fer after-school use. This 
kes it necessary for us to conduct all 
joor activities in our shelter court, which 
pproximately 18 x 25 feet in size. The 
pparatus is placed on the ground in such 
way as to leave as large an open space 


the center as possible for organized 
tivity. Emphasis is placed upon an out- 
or program carried on throughout the 
r in spite of seasonal changes or ad- 
se weather conditions. This, we be- 
ve, is fairly unique in a climate such as 
i In the summer, three or four 
iditional grounds are operated for two 
monthe only, and additional supervision 
is furnished during the morning hours on 
twenty or twenty-five of our year-round 
grounds, where special attention is given 
to children under the age of 10. Strangely 
in many respects our winter pro- 
gram receives more response than work 
done in the accepted playground season in 
other cities. 


nicago s. 


enough, 


The program as set forth has many ob- 
It emphasizes mass participation. 

is graded to meet the needs of every 
age and every type. It brings up personal 
efficiency and allows for some achievement 
at all ages by the various apparatus, 
athletic and skating tests. It builds up 
bodily efficiency through games and sports, 
allowing for changing and growing bodily 
It prepares younger children for 
higher types of muscular control and co- 
ordination through a use of events of a 
simpler type such as rope jumping, 
marbles, rope spinning, jackstones, and 
baseball field events. Finer muscular co- 
ordination is built up and an outlet for 
the creative impulse provided through 
many craft projects. The child’s inherent 
need for organized competitive events is 
met through the rodeo, Mardi Gras, model 
aeroplane meets, and pushmobil 
The program is inclusive enough to insuré 
opportunity for every child to find outlet 
for his or her interests. 


}e ctives. 


powers. 


races. 


The grounds are open from 8:30 a. m. 
to 9:00 p. m. six days a week, and are 
closed on Sunday. On major holidays the 
grounds are open and under supervision 
only from 1:00 to 6:00 p. m. On all other 
days the grounds are opened in the morn- 
ing by the playground attendants (jani- 
tors) who work until 4.30 p.m. The in- 
urive at 2:30 during the school 
year (1:30 during summer vacation) and 
work until 9.00 p. m 


structors 


The appropriation for 1928 was 
proximate ly as follows: 
Salaries and wages $465,000 
Maintenance, repairs and replacements 
Supplies 


130,000 
38,000 
Permanent improvements 75,000 


$708,000 


The average cost of equipping a play- 
ground such as ours is approximat: ly $20,- 
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PROGRAM OF INTER-PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


—— LEAGUES FOR COMPETITION — 


LEAGUE ll LEAGUE I LEAGUE IV LEAGUE V 


LEAGUE IX LEAGUE X LEAGUE XI LEAGUE Kil LEAGUE * 


LEAGUE VI 


LEAGUE XIV 





GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


INTER-PLAYGROUND ATHLETICS 
ICE SKATING MEET 


Second Week in Jancary Act 


EVENTS Exhibition Will Be Held at the End of F 


a is " as ‘ 
ICE SKATING EFFICIENCY TEST 


Months of January and February 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
RUG MAKING 


enuary and F 


SLED MEET 
Held 


' 


ebrus 


EVENTS TEAM CHECKERS TOURNAMENT 


Held in March 


O'LEARY TOURNAMENT 


Held im April 


JACKSTONES TOURNAMENT 


kKOPE Jt MPING 


EVENTS 


ROLLER SKATING TOURNAMENT 
Held m Apr 


Heid m May 


Held m May 


EVENTS FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL 


Held mm June 


LOW ORGANIZATION GAMES CONTEST 


SAND CRAFT COMPETITION 


PLAYGROUND EFFICIENCY TESTS 
During May, June, July, and August 


EVENTS 


PLAYGROUND BALL 
During Apr! Me 
INTER PLAYGROUNL BALI 


+— Starting in June 


SWIMMING 
der In August 
EVENTS 
Back Strob 
4 


VOLLEY BALI 
+— During August « 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Held im September 
EVENTS 


CHECKER TOURNAMENT 
. embe 


vol ~ EY BALL TOURNAMENT 


jeginning in September 


FIELD BALL TOURNAMENT 


Beginning in Oc tobe 
' . 


onal ( 


Held in 


MARDI GRAS 


HORSESHOE 
Held im Augus 


EVENTS 


APPARATUS CONTEST 


Held im September, October, and 


UKULELE CONTEST 


Held in N 


EVENTS 


TOY MAKING 


ring Month of Dece 


PECIAL CELEBRATION 
CE CARNIVALS 
ALENTINE PARTIES, FEBRUARY 4th OF LY 


ANUARY 


HALLOW'EN CELEBRATION CHRISTMAS 


N 


b- 


ELEBRA 


ELERRA 





RULES FOR ATHLETIC COMPETITION 


tll 


Milt 


I 


lll 


= 


ill 


All 


Ulll 


ill 


Mil 


lilt 


ill 


ilit 


itil 


Il 


Hill 


It! 


HHT 


Hil 


iil 


Uli 


SWE ESSE 


A COMPANION TO THE CHICAGO DISPLAY CARD SHOWN ABOVE GIVES DETAILS OF 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ AFFAIRS 
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“Bigger and Better” County 
Beautification Contest Planned 
in Evansville 


EVANSVILLE, INbD According to present 
lications, a larg rt he population 
Vander! rgh Cow Will irticipate in 
tI 1929 counts beautification contest 
ns for which idv well under 
\ a give ) even greater ac- 
shments nar = resuiting trom 
he first annual competition, held in 1928 
Home grounds, vacant lots, and other pri- 
property such as church hospital ind 
g-station grounds will again be en- 
tered 
The contest was mitiated last vear by 





GASOLINE SERVICE STATION AND MUNICIPAL REST ROOM, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


FEBRUARY, 1929 


the Civie-Municipal Division o 
Evansville Chamber 
the Women’s City and County Clul 
met with instant 
other 


general 


of Commeres 
ind enthusiastic res 
irom 
the 


tions 


civic organizations 

public. Enrollment 
filled out 250 
afterwards ered 
did were ap} 
spired by the 


ind 


wert by 


persons 
that 


irent 


it Was disco. 





who not enroll 
their nei 
vho did, and be iutified their prope 


keeping with the spirit 


examples of 


of the 
Nearly all of those enrolled paid tl 


Inoy 


inal fee of 25 which 


» cents was 
to take care of printing, stationer 
ther expenses, but in the oceasiona 
vhere the payment would have 


hi irdship to the 


without charge 


ipplie int, he was 
About 75 } 
wity on the var 
the contest 


volunteer cap 
ittees h indling 


Phe 


Beautification Committes 


red to assist the public in thei 
rovement by supplving d 
iaterial. Purdue U1 rsity g 
id cooperation, lurnishing two 
their teaching st Dr. C. FT. G 
nd Prof. Albert A. Hansen, to ¢ 
ries of illustrated lectures on the ¢ | 
nd habits of plants, methods 
ling plant diseases and inse« 
ther helpful infor: ion. The ¢ 
Commission printed and furnisl 
committee for all persons who wv 
0 enroll 1) a sheet containing 
Planting Suggestions or the I 
ment of Home Grounds” and (2 
let entitled “Better Lawns for I 
The latter was a report by Prof r H 


( 
} " 1 
| \ insville Ss needs tor the 


of good lawns, as indicated by a s 


conditions which he made over \ 


In addition to these ways in whi 
committee was able to help the 
properly direct their efforts at be 
ing, the newspapers all cooperat: 
printing educational articles 


The county was divided into distri 
districts 
Entries w 


judging committee, bot 


prizes, using city school 
townships for this | 
scored by the 
the spring and _ before 
in the fall More 


iW irde d, aw irds he ing base d upon th 


the 


urpost 
awards wer 
than forty | 


rizes 


provement shown during contest 


riod. 
Last year’s prize-winning properties 
be expected to show still greater enh 


J 


ment in attractiveness this coming s 
all of the 
oO plants peony ind iris roots dahhi 


since forty prizes were flov 
bers, tulip, crocus and narcissus bulbs 
evergreen all donated by lox 


Two beautiful Chinese junipers 


trees, il gr 
ers, 
spread of four feet each were gi 


grand prize for all home grounds entr 


The awarding of these prizes, the o 
sion of which was a flower show held und 
joint auspices of the contest committe 
and the local garden club, served gr 
10 increase public interest in, and enthu 


A num- 
ber of applications were received at tha 
time for the “bigger and better” All Van 
derburgh County Beautification Contest 
and others have been received since 

R. W. BLANCHARD 


City Plan Commission 


siasm for, the beautification work 


Executive Secretary 
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Municipal Consolidation Planned 
for More Economical Government 
Riptey Park, Pa—Consolidation of the 
ght boroughs of Collingdale, Sharon 
ll Folcroft, Glenolde n, Norwood, Pros- 
Park, Ridle y Park, Eddystone, and 
idley Township, which with their com- 
ime a population of 40.000 le along Ches- 
er Pike, will be accomplished within the 
next three years U action started at a re- 
nt meeting of the Chester Pike Division 
of the Burgesses’ Association ol Delaware 





County, Pa., has the expected results 
This Association was organized two years 

to meet and consider the problems 
of municipal management common to all 





of the communities, and the present ac- 
tion has been decided upon after consid- THE SPARTANBURG, S. C., AIRPORT 
erable study into ways and means of cut- Airplane view indicating the location, boundaries, and improvements 
ng down local government costs. A pe- 
tion for consolidation of the boroughs drainage quit idequate. Two runways, at 
to a city ol the third class is plann d for present theoretical but mai 
introduction at the present session ol the lights at night, are 2,700 and 2.550 
State Legislature by the State Burgesses’ long, respectively, and 600 feet wid 
Association, and there is little doubt in extend at right angles to each other 
the minds of its sponsors that it will be grade of top soil is adapted to t 
vorably regarded of a well-matted turf of gra n n 
Consolidation of the boroughs into a ders concrete runways unnecessary Vancouver Fire Department 
third-class city was fully considered at Marking and identification provisi .. Obtains First Marine Unit 
the December meeting, and results to br clude a standard 100-foot wi it ircie ol \ANCOUVER, B \ 
expected from such a move wert fully de- broken stone A with i 4-foot 
scribed by some of the speakers. The ad- small projecting points in whit 
intages from the standpoint of economy dded to the circle to indi 
which we shall realize by becoming a ection and general 
third-class « ily with a commission form runways The urport 
government may be judged by the from the city and in op 
that we will then have one head instea rain with plenty of avai 
of nine heads for the fire, police, tax, and pansion. Night flying equipment 
blic works de partments, and on yi} standard boundary and floox 
On the one item alone of tax inch rotating beacon, and 
ection, we figure that we shall save $35,-. minated windcone. 
000. On the assessed valuation of $30,000,- 4 60 x 60-foot hangar, erect 
000 in the nine boroughs the annual tax cairn Airways, Inc., is locate: 
roll is $1,500,000, which it now costs $45,- ner of the field, and the 
000 annually to collect, the collector re- servicing facilities. The 
ceiving about 5 per cent in each borough, is painted on the hangar 
while one collector at a probable salary of several buildings in 
of $10,000 or less can do the work under vicinity. 
the proposed plan. H ird-surfaced roads issure 
There are now over 1,000 boroughs in travel between the municipalit 
Pennsylvania; quite a number have con- airport. The entire area within 
solidation studies under way, and expect dary lights will be gradually 
to take action immediately after the 1930 Bermuda grass, making it | 
Federal Census; and when we consider planes to land without difficulty on 
the wastefulness of borough government cally any portion of the field 
where public funds are concerned, we The manner in which the S 
wonder why more do not get together and (Chamber of Commerce | 
form more cities, and make every dollar tive movement to estab] | 
buy more needed improvements. nily was described in THe AMERICAN ¢ 


ed in the 
ish the field orig 


H. W. BUSE of October, 1927. The ial purchas lepartment, the Dominion Go 


Burgess of Ridley Park, Pa., and President price paid by the city of Spartanburg for ment ppropria $72. 000 for 
Burgesses’ Association of Delaware County the , : 


site was $20,352.81 grading contract lredging to assure shamed 6G feet 
? for $4518.45 was let, ane 
Spartanburg Builds Itself an inane’ the @eeded-unee. 
Airport old buildings, and performed other 
SPARTANBURG, S. C—This is one of the tasks such as leveling terraces an 
group of smaller cities that have been ing the field with road machines 


active in establishing proper municipal $2,639.77 was spent in this manner. ~ ' neis .l measurements 

airport facilities. The total cost of the county practically paid for the lighting fa- ,yeral) 15-foot 9-inch b 
development to date, including the pur- cilities, costing about $6,000, and in forward. and about 
chase price and all improvements involved, another $10,000 in road improvements In }ottom of the shor 
is only $43,511. Lighting and necessary the vicinity of the airport. Parking sp e the 
adjacent road work were undertaken by is available and the ground directly 

the county. front of the hangar will probably bi 


° 
0 


The airport proper has an area of about With concrete in the near futur: < compartment, 
105 acres in an irregular L shape. The Spartanburg has a 3-mill levy for park engine room by 
surface is of sandy loam and the natural purposes, and the park system has been has a storeroom 
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tment contains the 


A I git ct | il 

I fuel tanks. On the forward part of 
i deck is the pilot-house, having 

water screen protection, and aft of the 


t high, 
i ity of 


jouse is a water-tower, 24 fer 
1 6-inch monitor having a cay 
(KK) gpm 


| A 4-inch 


of 1500 g.p.m., 


monitor, with a ca- 
1S mounted on the 
deck forward, and a third monitor ot 
1,100-¢.p.m 


irt of the raised 


3 inch proportion, with a 
citv, is on the after 


ilso six hose connections 


n pumping tests with starboard pump 
! i i 
rking at 120 pounds 


2.8635 g.p.m 


pressure, a dis- 
was obtained in an 
trial, while the port 


>"0O2 a 
2499 £.).m il 


pump gave 
1380 and 1,360 r.p.m. re- 
tively; a total of 5,656 g.p.m for both 


On 15-minute m 


| n a iximum pres- 
test pumping in series, with both en- 
gines turning at 1,350 r.p.m., the starboard 


mp working at a pressure of 120 pounds 


the square inch and the port pump at 
250 pounds per square inch, a discharge of 
2.930 g.p.m. was obtained 
It was estimated that under single-unit 
ration, a 24-inch stream of water was 
thrown 250 feet in the air a nozzle 
elocity of approximately 125 feet per 
ond When the ind both 
mps were working in series, the stream 
thrown 300 feet vertically and nearly 
500 feet 


with 


same nozzle 


horizontally, with 
172 feet per second 
capacity of 700 gallons, the J 


ean work at full power for more 


a velocity of 
With a fuel 
H. Carlisle” 
than 15 
hours without refilling, her gasoline 


ibout 


con- 
sumption being about 40 gallons per hou 
turned readily 
circle at full speed ahead 
and came to a full stop in 1% lengths, 


full speed ahead 


On maneuvring tests, she 


in an SO-loot 


boat* is being operated by two 

crews of six men each of the Vancouver 

Fire Department. Captain R. F. Ross 

id Captain J. A. McInnes are the pilots, 

hire captaim is in charge of the crews, 

ch stand a 10-hour day watch and a 
14-hour night watch 


J. H. CARLISLE 


Fire Chief, Vancouver Fire Department 


Si wn in action on the front cover of this 
of Tue American Crry, 


Serious Street Traffic Problem 
Arouses New York's Civic 
Organizations 

New York, N. Y—New York City has 
become aroused to a high pitch over its 
street traffic problem. All of the metro- 
politan daily newspapers have been carry- 
ing stories in almost every issue for the 
past three or four weeks setting forth 
the views of city officials, civic organiza- 
tion committees and private individuals. 
As a result, every one is reading and talk- 
ing about solving traffic difficulties. 

The new Police Commissioner, Grover 
A. Whalen, has completed plans for dras- 
tic measures in the theater district and 
has mobilized a large corps of police of- 
ficers to carry out the new orders, which 
include no parking and no right- or left- 
hand turns within the restricted area that 
had been designated. 


“Jay walking must stop,” says the new 


Commissioner, who with the Chief Magis- 
trate, William McAdoo, is working out 
new legislation to restrain pedestrians ef- 
dodging in and out be- 
itutomobiles an 


fectively from 


tween 


1 slowing up traffic 


on the streets 

“New structures are vitally needed,” 
say one group of civic organizations. They 
maintain that a tri-borough bridge, a 


38th Street tunnel and a Brooklyn high- 
way will be necessary to bring relief 
Mavor James J. Walker has retained 
the services of a firm of engineers to ad- 
se him concerning the cost of these new 
structures, and 


| ired for 


legislation is being pre- 
Albany to permit 
the city to finance such enterprises through 
the sale of corporate stock 
Julius Miller, President of the Borough 
of Manhattan, is preparing detailed plans 
for the new Elevated West Side Highway 
Private 


passage if 


companies appear re ady for in- 
corporation, and ask for franchises to build 
vehicular subways under the streets of the 
city. 

Much of this activity 1s dire ctly the re- 
sult of a meeting on December 12 of the 
members of one of the civic organizations, 
the New York Board of Trade. at which 
time Miller McClintock, of the Albert 
Erskine Bureau of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Percy S. Straus, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., were the speakers. Dr. Me- 
Clintock pointed out that industry and 
business created the traffic congestion, and 
Mr. Straus ex- 
pressed the opinion that the urgent need 
of the time Near the 
meeting a resolution was 
passed which authorized the President of 
the Board, W. J. L. Banham, to invite 
the presidents of such other civic and 
commercial organization as he thought ad- 
visable, to join him in th 
New 
Committee. 


tusse | 


must assist in its solution 


was leadership. 


close of the 


appointment 
of a York Citizens’ Street Traffic 
Five days later, sixty-seven presidents 
with Mr. Banham 
ind took the necessary steps to appoint 
the preliminary New York Citizens’ Street 
Traffic Committee. 


of organizations met 


On January 3, this preliminary commit- 
tee met in the headquarters of the Mer- 
chants’ Association and formulated plans to 
enlarge itself by inviting into member- 
ship on the committee representative lead- 
ers of the many lines of that 
were contributing to the traffic 
problem. 

On January 15, over three hundred mem- 
bers of the Committee met in the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, and resolved to 
incorporate and formed a permanent or- 
ganization—elected Mr. Banham president 
of the organization, and a board of twenty- 
one directors. 

In submitting a report of the Plan and 
Scope Committee, Dr. John A. Harriss, 
Chairman, and President of the Broadway 
Association, pointed out that the traffic 
congestion was not a temporary condition 
that would correct itself, but a situation 
that will become more aggravated with the 
growth and development of new sections, 
and the work, therefore, should be con- 
tinuous. 


business 
city’s 


In accepting the presidency of the new 


Association, Mr. Banham promised 

citizens of New York action and pn 
words, and gave the new committe: 

slogan, as its purpose. “To solve Ny 
York’s traffic congestion problem throug 
the intelligent application of cooperati 
and common sense.” 


M. D. GRIFFITH 
General Manager, New York Board of Tr 


Baltimore Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow, Is Shown in Civic Film 
BaLtrmoreE, Mp—The Motion Pictur 

Committee of the Women’s Civic Leagu 
of Baltimore, under the able chairmanshi 

of Mrs. Leonard Hecht, has given to th 
citizens of Baltimore a motion picture 

two reels which has for its object th 
quickening of interest in civic affairs or 
the part of the citizen. 

The first reel presents a number of his 
toric scenes which date from 1754 and ar 
dear to the heart of every Baltimorean. 
The second reel is entirely municipal and 
is built up on contrasts. Antiquated meth- 
ods employed by the city in the early days 
for the solution of civic problems are con- 
trasted with the present carefully planned 
and efficient methods of today, and al- 
ways the cooperation of the 
stressed. An interesting caption, 
Clock Ticks Fast and Youth Begins t 
(Juestion,” introduces members of ths 
Junior Civic League, well trained in civics 
who register extreme dissatisfaction with 
conditions, and by their clever acting 
keep constantly before the audience the 
necessity for training the child of today 
in civics, in order to provide for the com- 
munity the intelligent citizen of tomor- 
row. 


citizen is 


“The 


Keeping pace with the municipal trials 
of every large city we have in turn pre- 
sented to us pictures which are built uy 
around such problems as zoning, transpor- 
tation, health and sanitation, legislation 
recreation, traffic, art, home gardening, and 
last but by no means least, “Smoke Abate- 
ment.” This picture with its pertinent 
captions is given much space, as smok¢ 
abatement is considered the outstanding 
work for 1929. How one does wish that 
it were possible for every civic organiza- 
tion in America to present by the use of 
the motion picture the crying necessity 
for an enforced smoke abatement 
nance in every city! 

The popularity of the picture is indi- 
cated by the fact that after the pre-view 
showing in June, it was exhibited in 47 
motion picture theaters throughout the 
city, and with the approval of the Board 
of Education is at present being shown in 
the elementary and high schools of the 
city, and in all clubs and organizations 
which apply for the use of the film. The 
showing of the picture in the motion pic- 
ture theaters has been a matter of much 
congratulation to the Committee, who 
realize that a seat paid-for represents at- 
tention secured, and thus “Old and New 
Baltimore” not only points the way to a 
better understanding of municipal prob- 
lems, but urges the citizen to assist in their 
solution. 


ordi- 


EDITH NELSON PILLING, 
Field Secretary, 
Baltimore. 


Women’s Civic League of 





elie 
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Little Towns and Big Cities Accomplish Won- 


ders With Brooms and Paint Brushes. 
Flower Seeds, Shrubs and Trees 


Some Clean-up Movements, Worth-While in Themselves, Which Have Led to Permanent 
Civic Improvements and Housing Betterments 


HE most Utopian prophet of a 
civic millennium, sitting down to 
draw up a plan for the complete 
nsformation of his own community, 
incorporating into that plan every 
oneeivable physical improvement 
heme, could hardly produce a working 
gram ot first steps more extravagant 
idealistic than some of the actual ac- 
mplishments reported from communi- 
ties of all sizes during the past vear. 


People who have never performed a 
civie service before have entered ener- 
getically into clean-up and_ beautify 
campaigns that have changed the whole 

ppearance of their towns and cities 
They have given their money and their 
time, and, more, have actually gone out 
rmed with brooms and paint brushes, 
ower seeds and planting equipment, and 
have performed miracles. And this is 

the more significant because the his- 
tory of clean-ups is that they are as 
habit-forming as tossing refuse into the 

ey and that they readily tend to be- 
come annually recurrent events 


River Bank Improved; Park Beautified; 
Swimming Pool Restored 

Greenwood, Miss., to take an instance: 
ol an easy-going city of about 7,000, sud- 
denly became imbued with the idea o! 
“fixing up.” The Woman’s Club took 
the initiative, and every other organiza- 
tion joined in. Mayor John Ashcraft 
was made chairman of the campaign, 
and one of his first official acts was the 
issuance of a clean-up proclamation. 
The City Park, originally an attractive 
spot, had some time ago become utterly 
desolated. Weeds grew six feet tall a!l 
over it, and thirteen cows were pastured 
there. A beautiful concrete wading pooi, 
which the Kiwanis Club had built and 
donated to the city, had fallen into ruins 
and its plumbing was out of order. 
This condition was referred to the City 
Council early in the campaign. The 
park is a park again, and in excellent 
condition. The pool has been restored. 
And the cows now live elsewhere. 

The Garden Club planted 5,000 plants 
in a strip a block long and 5 feet wide 
along the riverfront, and this was a mass 
of exquisite bloom this summer. The 
Light and Power Company landscaped 
its grounds, and the Y. & M.V. RR. 


planted its right-of-way through ‘he 


town and improved the station gro 
The Standard Oil Company ind twit 
tories have beautified their grounds 


ind the publie gas stations have been 
made attractive. One of the mos 


dramatic achievements of the campaign 
was the conversion of an old dum; 
ground into what is now one of the most 
attractive spots along the river. } 
ers, grass, and shrubs now grow wher 
formerly rank weeds and old tin cans 
ibounded and where there were (by 
ictual count) 74 old junked automobiles 

A few suggestive items might be 
added from the lengthy record of pu! 
he improvements effected, or private ir 
provements of public import carried 
through under mass impetus: 


Cleaned 295 insect t 
1,034 alley lots pla 
1,398 back yards 714 rats k ] 
1,368 front yards 62 fences repa 
1,302 vacant lots 53 fences pai 
12 street name signs 840 ash cans emptied 
Planted vee. ae 


734 flower boxes 
706 flower gardens 
525 vegetable gardens 


“a 12 old g ? 
SU grass plots dowr 
1,152 shrubs 79 4; 
) + are 
421 s 106 ! 
' 
2¢ | ned 


Better Sanitation; Cleaner Railroad 
Rights-of-Way 

In Great Falls, Mont., a number ot 
bad sanitary conditions of long standing 
were corrected during the summer cleen 
up. These included the removal of all 
dog kennels located within the city 
limits; sanitary sewer connections lor 
256 of the 366 existing pit privies; 
the use of 3,000 gallons of oil on the 
riverfront lakes, and drainage channels 
n parks and other places within three 
miles of the city limits, in an effort to 
exterminate mosquitoes. Also, sanitary 
latrine toilets were placed in the free 
tourist camp outside the city, and a 
weekly inspection system was estab- 
lished for both the publie and the com- 
mercial tourist camp. A dairy located 
within the city limits was discontinued 
and the property has been turned ito 
vegetable and flower gardens. Twi other 
dairies just within the city limits have 
removed their cow lots outside, thus 
mitigating an odor nuisance. Squatters 
along the Missouri River have been re- 
raoved, and the grounds cleaned up and 
fenced against further encroachment 


Eight railroad lines running into the 
city cooperated in the clean-up by clean 
ing rubbish and other refuse from their 
rights-of-way within the city. Numerous 
improvements have been effected in the 
garbage ar d refuse d spos il system, and 


sanitary supefvision and protection of 


public beaches have been ensured, in- 
cluding the keeping of the two rivers 
free above the city from dead bodies of 
inimals lwo truckloads of unsichtiy 
iivertising signs were removed from 
roadsides and river approaches 

But Great Falls, ike Greenwood l 
many other communities, believes that 
the city that is merely scrubbed up and 
shiny expresses only drab mediocrity 
hence its beautification and permanent 
mprovement campaign was as extensive 


4 Community Memorial; Municipal 


Golf; and a Million-Dollar School 


Che home and studio of the late 
(harles M. Russell have been purchased 
nd paid for as a permanent public 
memorial to a beloved artist \ statue 
Paris Gibson, founder of the city, has 
en | ced in a public circle, and its 


indings landse iped by the park ae- 


tment employees lwo new golf 


irses have been established both on 


crounds hitherto waste land cluttered 1 


-_ 
ri: * 
th dump-heaps. These new links are 
vo different parts of the city, and 
re already popular with the young 
people and with tourists 


11 
\ 


Three new 
grounds were established, and sum- 
mer supervisors provided by local indus- 
tries. A public playgrounds organiza- 
was completed, and officers elected. 


Boat-houses and water craft at Broad- 

r Bay were improved, and the 

marshy areas there partly leveled up 
1e | 


te 

p. 
irk Board did extensive tree plant- 
ug. Also, approximately 290 trees were 
1 along the main highway at the 
east approach to the city, and the light- 


) 
pianter 


ing system at the gateway of the city 
Great Northern Depot and Margaret 
{ Whittier Parks, was extensively im- 
proved. Outstanding among other un 
takings reported is a million-dollar 
choolhouse for which bond issues were 
ted and on which work was actually 
begun during the summer and autumn 
It will occupy a spacious sité™®btained 
for the purpose. Another item was the 


A 














activities tor 


ol 


mmencement 
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enabling act for city ] 


Oo 
in, 


natural gas for city-wide use 


Buildings Demolished 
Ashland, Ky 9 to 
group 


belongs 


as Great | 


ul ition 














i 


the 


lanning 
A municipal airport was 


T And one of the greatest m 
or cleaner and better living condit 
is accomplished with the turni 


Housing Betterments; Dilapidated 


ilso achieved great improvements 



































blic sanitation during its recenth 
sed “A. B. C.” campaign, the 
which was “Ashland, Beautiful 
ean,” and which represented 
eatest piece of civic work ever 
ver in the city.” The Citizenship ] 
rtment of the Woman’s Club, y 
the cooperation of the Mayor, and 
1unicIp departments, civic br 
schools, and business and social org 
ons, did the work. The nearby « 
Catlettsburg joined in. During 
mpaign 24 public nuisances v 
ted Thereafter, a separate R 
Week was celebrated, with thou 
vers and shrubs planted in public 
rivate grounds. <A tree expert 
might in in a special drive for bett 
nd more permanent trees. A Better 
Homes campaign was also linked ont 


the whole 


In fact, housing improvement every 
here has been made a tremendous ( 


v1 
i 
I 


ro 


ie 


ely unplanned) part of clean 
terally hundreds of communities 
the past years, esper 
1928. It was true in Greenwood, a 
Allendale, S. C., where splendid c 


Y 


few and 


tion was enlisted among colored x 

ind colored school children in clearing 
ip their own sections. Many dilapidated 
shacks were removed in Huntington, W 


Va., also, and in Oxford, Miss 

Oxford has a population of well under 
3,000. Many dilapidated buildings were 
removed during its campaign in 
terest of fire prevention and general im- 
| 


ve 


the in- 
provement of the city’s appearance to 
replaced by permanent improvements 
When the campaign began, every build- 
ing in the town center had a badly 
weather-beaten wooden awning. Seven 
of the stores were entirely 
fifteen painted, and twenty-five removed 
A new theater, ten ful 
garages have been built, making a total 
of fifteen new business buildings. And 
twenty-five new homes were put under 
way during the campaign 


renovated, 


stores, and IT 





CHILDREN QUICKLY CAUGHT THE CLEAN-UP AND BEAUTIFY SPIRIT 
or, Cleaned Up But Not Yet Beautified. 


Above are shown: Civic Virtue Enthroned in Cleveland; 
The two middle pictures represent scenes from Tin Can M . = Lge dR 
section of the waiting line at one of the movie houses at Cuyahoga Pails, c iio, each een 
armed with his entrance fee of six tin cans; the second is the ‘‘box office __foF one of —- -. 
Matinees at Huntington, W. Va Below is a group of first graders who were among e 


atinees in two cities. The first is a 


208 900 children enrolled in the Greater Pittsburgh clean-up Their particular —— ~ ‘ 
the campaign, which was the national prize-winner in the cosmopolitan class, was the poster the drive, and served to give impulse 


they are exhibiting 


Paving, Street Cleaning and Fire 
Protection 
A $75,000 school building is another 
item the permanent improvement 
achievements. A $300,000 paving pre- 
gram had been launched just prior to 


of 














Aah 


Sala’ whee 





THE 


to much more work than would other- 
se have been done A new flusher 
= bought by the Street Cleaning Com- 


ttee at a cost ol $5,500, and a new 
ce of motorized fire apparatus by the 
Fire Prevention Committee at a cost of 


4 


29800. These committees, and a pum- 

of others representing municipal, 
vic. social and business interests, are 
rmanent, and work under the Civic 
League which was organized with the 
erganization of the clean-up. The Ox- 

rd campaign was initiated publicly vy 

ageant-parade led by the town banc 
and public officials, and made up oi 
chool children in groups representing 

ppropriate subjects such as mosquitoes 
and sprays, flies and swatters. It was 
followed by a Tin Can Campaign in 
which 150,000 cans were collected and 
used to fill in a gulch behind the schvol- 
house. 

Even the smallest towns are imbued 
Isanti, Mirn., 
with a population of 450, conducted a 
three-months program, as a result of 
which it is “a town 100 per cent clean, 
and resolved to keep that way.” A 
park was adopted by the Girl Scvuts as 
their permanent beautification project, 
and even the vacant lots there are now 
planted with flowers. Mt. Minera! King, 
an old mining town in the High Sierras 
section of California, is even smaller 
It has 300 inhabitants, 60 houses, and 2 
It recently announced thut every 


with the cleaning fever. 


stores 
building in the town, including the dog 
kennels, had been freshly painted, and a 
Great White Way created! 


A Tin Can Parade and Matinee 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, would not, per- 
haps, show so much per capita effort ex- 
pended. But the accomplishment of its 
campaign, with Russell Frey as Execu- 
tive Secretary, was simply tremendous. 
A big public feature of the event was a 
Tin Can Parade and Matinee, at the 
two leading theaters. Six tin cans were 
the price of admission, with a 10-ton 
truck outside each theater to act as 
ticketbox. An attendance of 1,100 chil- 
dren represented a third of the city’s 
child population—every child had at 
least his full quota of “fare.” Every 
church in the city preached cleanliness 
on the opening day of the campaign. A 
thorough city-wide survey was made 
both before and after the campaign, and 
various bodies were made responsible 
for the districts into which the city was 
divided. The Boy Scouts carried the 
campaign into the neighboring residence 
district of Silver Lake. 


A Typical Set-Up 
In Binghamton, N. Y., where the cam- 
paign was carried on under the auspices 
of the Civie Club, the set-up was typical 
It consisted of: 
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THE CLEAN-UP IDEA EXPRESSED IN TROPHY AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Mrs. Dolly Dean Burgess, Chairman, Division of Community Service, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, presenting the Montana State Trophy Cup to Hon. Harry B. Mitchell, Mayor of 
Great Falls. In the background is J. H. Stevenson, Chairman of the Great Falls Chamber of 
Commerce Beautification Committee. The three pictures below are typical examples of the 
hundreds of permanent improvements effected during, or as a result of, clean-up campaigns. 
The first is a stretch of one of the residence streets of Oxford, Miss., figuring in the $300,000 
paving program. Below are the new bandstand at the fair grounds at Great Palls, and the 
motorized fire apparatus which was bought by the permanent Fire Prevention Committee of 
Oxford, which is shown in front of the renovated Fire Department headquarters 
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, heir respective population class 
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Si In the metropolitan class speci 
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THE NEW LIGHTING OF McCORMICK ROAD, CHICAGO 
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N adequate foundation is pre 

requisite of any good road. With 

gravel and stone types, this may 

be secured through the use of a telford 
se or a suitable thickness of the gravel 
stone itself. For black-top types, th 
indation may be either telford, gravel, 
crushed stone, black base or concrete 


\ concrete pavement provides its own 

ndation, since it is a rigid type, fre- 
quently designed to carry the loads, dis- 
regarding subgrade support. With the 
block types such as brick, wood, stone 
und isphalt block, 


11 
concrete siab. 


the base is usually a 
In any case, it should be 
lequate to carry the expected loads 
This is governed usually by the type of 
subgrade soil and drainage conditions. 
Proper drainage assures the develop- 
ment of the full life of the road mate- 
rial with a minimum required thickness 
On rural roads, surface drainage is 
usually cared for by side ditches, but the 
customary deep side ditches are out of 
the question on cemetery drives. Wher 
curbs and gutters are used, the drainage 
simplified. The grade should be kept 
under Ss per cent u possible, by follow- 
ing contours on hilly locations This 
should be a maximum in order to pre- 
vent excessive erosion on and 
and dangerous slipperiness 
or paved types. 
The 


usually 


stone 
gravel types 
location of roads is 
a function of the landscape de- 
signer, to facilitate lot layouts and ad- 
vantageous use of the irregular topog- 
raphy. Width of roadway naturally 
varies with the size of the cemetery and 
the resulting traffic to be expected. The 
commonly accepted traffic lane width is 
8 feet for slow traffic. 


cemetery 


Importance of Type Selection 
The type of road should conform to, 
W he n 
one thinks of the meaning of the word 
“cemetery,” 


or blend with, the surroundings 


such conceptions as beauty 


peace, quietness, harmony and dignity 
come into the mind, and one visions 

place ol well-kept rolling terrain with 
trees, shrubs, flowers, artistic ston 


markers and curving roads surfaced with 
a material that does not clash with the 
surroundings. 


Secondary Road Types 


In some of our smaller 
where first cost is the controlling factor, 
either gravel or crushed limestone is 
used for the driveway. These materials 
serve quite satisfactorily as secondary 
types. They should have a compacted 
thickness of 6 to 10 inches, depending on 


cemeteries 





oad Construction in Cemeteries 


By BEN H. PETTY 


ESS ( H WAY | 





Road Construction sing the larger st 
Fundamentals ee ee 


There are certain funda- ent Or 
mental principles applicable it M4 
to all road construction, re- f tar or cut-back aspl 
gardless of location. There are thin « 
other factors which should be rave 
carefully weighed in selecting Su 
road types. The importance of to the contour of 
each characteristic varies with f this happens te 
the particular location of the th 
road. Foundation, drainage, m 
grade, and alignment must re- fect 
ceive careful consideration in t] 
every case, while such items as 
cost, durability, noise, slipper- ed an 
iness, Maintenance cost, dust, material has begun to set 
ease of repair, and appearance Bit 
each take on a different weight 
in influencing the proper con- 
struction of road types. ac- nlving about one-third gallon per s 
cording to the particular loca- 

tion or use of the proposed 
road. 


the upper inch or more of loose m 


th a road gi 








ice nd subjected to simular tre 


The 





Is mater 


rounded pebbles in a gravel road. The ided back and forth 


gravel road is somewhat easier to man thoroughly mixed and comp 
tain, as the pebbles are more readily h 
led by road drags or planers. The best The retread method is in 1 
maintenance 


_, _— +s y netratiar y 
tool ior gravel oO! < ri I Lifve r ! ion I 


roads 1s a n the lor st}. COST it should be ttempted 


untainer ol g i ud m l 


surface by cutting off the 


mowers requent suriace I! nter I l in 

S necessary, varying with the ft! ca ¢ ¢ i 
+0 6 

ol the 


on the 


ind weeds to start gr ne tration macadam 


grass 
road; they are inclined ae 


lusty unless tre ited with calerum ch St enetrated with Ditun 


Intermediate Types 


The intermediate road types are su! iterbound m 


face-treated, bituminous mulch, retread, or stone roads may | 
and penetration macadam. The cost per courses, prov 











152 


It is 


highly important that 
be used, : 


from 2% to 3% 

the bitu- 
mil material is applied. This locks 
the 


permit rolling before 


increasing 


High-Type Pavements 


R sphalt, portland cement con- 


crete tuminous sheet 
trified brick isphait block, wood 
block are ¢ 
high-tvpe pavements for cemetery work 
sted in the « 


square yar 


concrete 


stone issed as 


der of 


! increas- 
d, although this 
different 


proximity to 


ng cost per 
oraer WV vary somewhat in 


low tie on account ol 
ce of material 


Vatura rock 
oruy mn 


mav be used 
resurfacing old rough 
construction \s 
principal Kentucky, 
Alabama, Texas and Oklahoma, freight 
becomes a controlling factor in its selec- 
In new construc- 
tion 1 to 2 inches of this material com- 


asphalt 
satisfac 
pavements or in new 


sources are 


because otf cost 


nacted may be used on a concrete base 


of 6 inches thickness with a rough sur- 


face for anchorage, or on 8 or 10 inches 
of waterbound macadam with surface 
stone exposed suitable for anchorage 
The cost of new construction of this 
kind will probably equal or exceed the 
cost of concrete. If, however, an old 
stone base of suitable thickness can be 
salvaged, the cost is materially reduced 
of a heavy planer type road main- 
t er on the rock asphalt suriace alter 


compaction will produce a smooth, 
Sandstone rock as- 
usually laid without 


even riding suriace 
halt ts 


the 


heating, 
limestone 


wh type is usually 
heated 

tiand cement concrete provides a 
rigid, dustless pavement, the mainte- 


nance of which is practically limited to 


the filling of surface cracks with bitu- 
minous material once or twice a year It 
should not be less than 6 inches in thick- 
ness and preferably strengthened with 
mesh reinforcing. Some cemetery roads 
have been paved with a 1:2:4 mix, 

though a richer mix, say 1:2:3, would 
be more satisfactory. A low, sloping in- 
tegral curb enhances the utility of this 
type ol pavement. 


te consists of a mix- 


hb amimous concre 


bitumimous material with more 
or less carefully graded aggregate from 

| inch down, to secure as great 
as possible. There are several 
different types under this heading, in- 
cluding such patented types as Warren- 
ite-bitulithic, Amiesite and emulsified as- 
phalt. The latter two can be mixed 
either en the job or at a distant point 
and shipped in open cars to the point 
of usage, where they are laid cold. This 
material is usually laid on at least 6 
inches of concrete and thoroughly rolled 


caensity 


to a ce mpat ted depth of about 2 


inches. 

Sheet asphalt is extensively used on 
city streets, park drives and boulevards 
It consists of a 3-inch layer of pre-mixed 
aggregate and asphalt, equally divided 
The 
binder course is a bituminous concrete 
mixture. The 
no coarse aggregate, being composed of 
sand and stone dust. This type is laid 
on a concrete base at least 6 inches thick 


between binder and wearing courses 


wearing course contains 


In some cases the binder course is elim- 
inated and the wearing course laid di- 
rectly on a roughened concrete base 


Properly constructed, practically no sur- 
face maintenance should be necessary 
for several years. 

Vitrified brick may be used as on city 
pavements and rural roads. It should 
be laid on a concrete base with a 1-inch 
sand cushion and joints filled with as- 
phalt. Investigations of the U. 3. 
Bureau of Public have shown 
that paving brick can safely be reduced 
from the customary 3% or 4-inch thick- 
ness to 21% inches; on light traffic pave- 
ments a 2-inch brick will probably suf- 
Practically no surlace maintenance 
should be necessary for several years on 
this type of pavement, if properly con- 
structed. 

Asphalt blocks, composed of material 
very similar to that of the wearing 
course of sheet asphalt, are molded un- 
der high pressure. A 6-inch to 8-inch 
concrete base and 1-inch sand cushion 
are usually specified. Like other block 
types, this material comes ready to lay 
by hand, and no expensive mixing equip- 
ment is required. 


toads 


fice. 
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Long leaf yellow pine blocks approxi- 
mately the size of paving brick are used 
to a limited extent for paving. They 
should be laid on a smooth-surfaced con- 
rrete base with a paint coat of bitumi- 
nous material as a bedding course and 
a pitch filler for the joints. As long as 
moisture can be kept from the blocks 
this type renders excellent service. 

Stone block laid on a concrete base 
with about 1 inch of sand as a bedding 
course, makes a durable pavement. The 
joints are filled with asphalt. With the 
smoothly cut blocks now being produced, 
an even surface can be secured which 
compares favorably with other high-type 
pavements. This is principally a heavy 
traffic type, however. 


Conclusions 


In order to economize on the high- 
type pavements, only the arterial drives 
can be designed to carry two lines of 
traffic, and the feeders or lateral drives 
can be limited to about 8 feet in width, 
with suitable signs erected providing for 
one-way traffic. The thickness may be 
reduced somewhat as compared with 
highways or streets, but must provide 
for the occasional heavy truck-load of 
stone markers to be expected in any 
cemetery. 

Road types cannot be justly compared 
en first cost alone, as is so frequently the 
To arrive at a fair comparison, 
the average annual cost over the eco- 
nomical life under similar location and 
traffic conditions should be considered 


case. 
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Snow Removal in Brockton, Mass. 
By ARTHUR J. CREEDEN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


in Brockton, the city is divided into 

districts and each district is placed 
in charge of a foreman. It is the fore- 
man’s duty to see that all streets, side- 
walks, catch-basins, crosswalks and 
corners are taken care of, and to keep 
in touch with the stable office at inter- 
vals so as to be able to meet any emer- 
gency which may arise in any section 
of the city, with proper equipment and 
with promptness. 


fk order to expedite snow removal 


Actual removal starts with the storm. 
When two inches of snow has fallen and 
it is still snowing, all equipment is 
started out, each plow in its own dis- 
trict, continuing until all streets are open 
and the snow is pushed back on both 
sides at least by one or more trips of 
the plow to make room for another fall 
of snow within 24 hours. If the snow 


is an average one and the weather clears, 
the trucks are immediately called out 


Srreets, Brockton, Mass. 


to patrol all districts, pushing the snow 
back to the curb line the day following 
the storm. 

Mead-Morrison tractors are used on 
the outskirts in the narrow roads that 
have a tendency to drift, and a Walter 
Snow Fighter is used as a patrol unit 
on all the arteries to the outside towns. 
sarber-Greene loaders are used in the 
business section of the city, and the haul- 
ing is done at night, so that the busi- 
ness section is cleaned and ready for 
traffic next morning. This is an impor- 
tant feature which greatly expedites the 
handling of business traffic. 

The equipment used consists of one 
Walter Snow Fighter, two Barber- 
Greene loaders, two 5-ton Mead-Morri- 
son tractors, two Wehr one-man power 
graders, ten Stark V-shape plows rigged 
on trucks varying in size from 2% to 
5 tons, and 52 horse-drawn sidewalk 
plows. 
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Municipal Electric Plant in Hawarden, Iowa, 


+ 
4 


“xpands Rapidly 


HE municipal electric light and 
plant of Hawarden, a tft 
small city of 2,612 people (1925 t 


pow er 


eensus) in northwestern Iowa, has re- 1 
ently added a 750-hp. diesel engine to 1 
ts existing equipment of two diesels | 

taling 700 hp., because of the doubling « 
of the load in the three years since the 
others were installed. ( 


Diesel Engines Adopted for Enlarged 








By FRED A. GEFKE 


Crtry CierK, HAwarpen, Iowa 


which is being paid for entirely out « A complete record is kept of the plant 
he earnings of the plant. This installa eration, by means of a daily log sheet 
ion gives Hawarden one of the largest hich requires the engineers on duty to 
nunicipal plants in the state and one of make a complete check of each unit in 
he most efficient power stations in this eration hourly and make the entries 
irt of the United States. The plant is on the report. This gives a complete ret 


quipped with air filters, for intake air, ord of fuel ar 


entriluge 


ibricating consumption, 
for the purification of lubri- ‘checks 


l water temperatures, alr 
’ 1 
iting Oll, enclosed cooling system with pressures el sO that engines ire 


and Rebuilt Plant a 
From 1894 to 1925, Hawarden had a 
municipal plant operated by steam; but 
n the latter year, the plant being too 
small for the ever-increasing load, des- 
nite many additions and improvements, 
the City Council made a complete in- 
vestigation and decided to build an 
entire new plant and install diesel en- 
gines. A special election was called to 
vote bonds in the amount of $50,000, 
and although three large high-line com- 
panies were trying to obtain the electric 
business, the issue carried by a vote of 
$52 to oe. 
The successful bidders for the new 
plant equipment were the Fulton Iron 
Works Co., of St. Louis, Mo. They re- 
ceived an order for one 300-b.hp. and 
one 400-b. hp. diesel engine. Inasmuch 
as the total cost of the building and 
equipment amounted to a little over 
$90,000, the Fulton company took a 
lease contract on the 400-hp engine, 1n 
the amount of $29,500, which was paid 
off in the first year of operation of the : — ; 
Ys INTERIOR OF HAWARDEN MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT 
diesel plant The new 750-hp. Fulton diesel engine is in the foreground, with the 400-hp. snd 300-hp. diesels 
to the rear. Side and back of switchboard appears to the right 
Savings in Fuel and' Repair Costs 
It is interesting to note that the fuel water softener—in fact, it 1s model always perfect condition. The pr 
costs for the last four years of steam plant rt given here s the re 
operation averaged $22,239 per year for Production reports for the nt for of th S ta 1 montin} 
coal alone, while the cost for fuel oil the past 3 years, since the installation tner yeariy Sample g sheets 
for the first year of operation of the of the diesels, are given here, and it is \ ( r dist 
diesel plant was only $4,142, a saving interesting to note how the productio1 
in fuel of more than $18,000. With the costs have been reduced as the id i Special Daylight Rate Builds Up 
steam plant, station repairs averaged creased, and also that the cost re Off-Peak Lead 
over $1,000 yearly, while with the new pairs for the entire plant for this per The city has a special rate for : 
diesel plant this item was only $41.75. riod is very low. The only shutdown o vlight power who contract 2 
With the increased power the plant during this period was for the rebuilding 500 h. month hich has 
now had available, the production of outside lines, after the serious flood very attractive and Is ling up th 
doubled by 1928, when another order of September, 1926, the plant being just peak he day load this present I 
was placed with the Fulton Iron Works outside of the flood district by a few las t averaged with the night 
Co. for an additional unit of 750 b.hp., feet ind this condition cont : 
PRODUCTION-COST REPORT, HAWARDEN MUNICIPAL LIGHT AND POV ANT 
Kwh. Kwh Fuel Kwh 
Pro- per Hr., Oi, per Re- Sal Fue I Mi Tota 
duced Average Gal Gal pairs aries Oi Expense Expense Kw 
Year ended—March 31, 1926... 60.87 69,177 7.65 $41.75 $5,044.90 $4,142.18 $424 $299.78  $ 9,953.3: $ 0188 
Year ended—March 31, 1927 65.52 71,217 8.02 52. 30 4,502 61 4,502 .61 17 417 62 l 18.1 17 
Year ended—March 31, 1928 95.04 82,914 8.87 137.58 4,781.50 4,571.08 305 .9 1,041 . 8 837 93 16 
Seven months to Oct. 31, 1928.. 609,000 118.26 66,250 9.45 covees 3,191.90 3,400 25 229 68 689 .89 7,511.7 2 
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THE HAWARDEN, IOWA, MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT BUILDING 


el-oil storage tanks appear at the left 
jacket 


I e the day-light production large! 
han the night 
Within a vear ind a half the bonds 


be paid off, the final payment 
I de on the new init and evervthing 
paid up in full, from the operation ot 


the plant. No taxes are levied for the 


bonds, and all street lighting is furnished 
I cost This makes it possible 10! 


rden to have 


one of the lowest tax 
for municipal purposes of an} 

‘ he state 
original plant in 1894 included 


1 50-kw 


cost was less than $10,- 


1 steam engine and 
The 
mn 


t chiefly from a bend 


water 


Issué 


At the right is the cooling system for the engine- 


of $8,000, which was ] 


pure hased by 


local banker for $8,106 
The original rate schedule was in part 
is follows: 
1894 Rate Schedule 
f 
lr ¢ : P er 
t nd a I es he 
wis tor 
One nt 16 cy $1.00 
rw 16 cr 75 
[Wit er graduations ps e 35 
being ea per month] 
32-cy s will be charged r at « e the 
rates 1 16-cp. lamps less 10 f ent 
Re ; 
Or nth, 16 cy $ .75 
Iw ynth, 16 1.30 


1929 


down to 








Graduating uy e 
halls and 16-cy imy 
I city will br wires in I 
g d pla w I 1ding § 
f lamps, tree iTg 10 i I 
I Ww furnish | I and renew 
Concealed wiring and ornamental fixt 
be charged for extra at ~actua 
wires, sockets, etc remain the propert 
nd its duly authorized servants 
¢ ses at reasonable hours to ins é 
nnec ns. Cus S are ex} | 
g sonable I e ¢ ged d not ¢ 
the contin se of all t lights 
s when plat n ope n, but 
ally needed 


given | 
the 
and 
that city taxes W ill be eliminated, so th 

Hawarden will be added to the small ] 

of tax-free cities, so far as lecal levis 
are concerned—made so by the earning 
power of the municipal light and power 


schedule is 


The present rat 


low It is expected that in ne 


future the rate will be lowered 


pl int. 
Present Rate Schedule 
Electric Rates: 

Lighting— 

Per Kwh 
First 100 kwh ’ 10 
Next 200 kwh “ 8c 
All over 300 kwh... 6 
Minimum, monthly, $1.00 
Combination residence light, heat and power— 

Per Kw! 
First 30 kwh . 1 
All over 30 kwh 4 
Minimum, monthly, $4.00 
Heat— 

Per Kw 
First 50 kwh 
All over 50 kwh 4 
Minimur monthly, $2.50 
Powe 

Per Kwh 
First 50 kwh Se 
Next 100 kwh Te 
Next 500 kwh 6c 
Next 500 kwh & 
All over 1,150 kwh 4c 
Minimum, monthly 
First 2 hp 2.00 
Over 2 h.p., per hp. 0.50 
Contract, daylight hours only— 

kw 


Prohibition’s Darkest of Nights 


and 


and 


hews 


) s nterest and pro- 
d who ible to make a 
S « I nt actual status 
) ‘ ! over (or to 
I n made under it 


hibition’s most 
g Dr. Fisher has 1 

1 I ibit : 

~ \\ ‘ v — 
ng st the 

( I os 1 horita- 

“ a Ss or ik tne 

é S rh 

< < S sum! ed as 

P n is admittedly not yet out 

‘ s worst period But it svmbolizes 

the freeing of a nation from the toilsome 





drudgeries of its 


drow! 
th 
banis 


of Fe 


in 


vice h 


the healthi il 


ancestors and from their 


ung of their sorrows in drink. Even 
e opinion of the wets, the saloon is 
hed forever. The period of the trial 
deral Prohibition by the civil ser- 


egun 


The attracted by 


diversions of a life 


peo} le 


of ordered 


industry and growing leisure, have thus 
far by their votes fully ratified the beliefs 
n wil searching and ir rtial study 
has confirmed us, as follows . 

l. Present conditions of law enfor 

I national Prohibition are it 

el | ist. be ed 

a 3 so, they e not so dark a 
hey uinted. M« r, if v 
) correct them, they are now 
tl of t ral destined 
na fey while the 

od Prohibition will go on indefi 
nitel Mrs. Elizabeth J on does well in 
calling attention to the length of tims 
taken for the effectual prohibition of the 
African slave trade—from 1807, when it 
was legally abolished, to 1871, when th« 
last act was passed to enforce the law 


William Allen White points to the genera- 
tion needed for making prohibition of the 
liquor traffic effective in Kansas. A pe- 
riod of eight years for the nation is short 
indeed, and, in view of the material and 
spiritual gains attainable, thrice that num- 
of years spent in more effective 
enforcement and public education would 
be well rewarded. 

“3. Prohibition has already 
plished incalculable good, hygienically, 
conomically, and socially. 

i Real pe rsonal liberty, the 
o live and enjoy the full 
faculties, is increased by Prohibition 

5. Light wines and 
legalized without another 
umendment. 


ber 


accom- 


liberty 


use of our 


beer cannot 
constitutional 


, 
issed 


“6. No such amendment can be p 
“7. All that the wets can possibly ac- 
complish is laxity of enforcement, or nul- 
lification; in other words, enormously to 
increase the very disrespect for law which 
they profess to deplore. 

“8. Therefore, the only satisfactory so- 
lution lies in fuller enforcement.” 
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Oiling Methods on Denver Streets 


New Methods Expected 


HE use of a new 60-70 asphaltic 
oil, shipped in from Wyoming 
and California and tested in the 
s laboratory, is expected to reduce 
vearly cost of maintenance of Den- 
rs oiled streets, of which there are 
about 60 miles, according to F. J 
iter, head of the Highway Depart- 
Heretofore these streets have been 
led once per year, and frequent 
tehing of weak spots has been neces- 
ry After the second application of 
the new oil, next year, they are expected 
stand up under traffie for a longet 
time, as a much smoother surface is 
possible with it. Having a much stronger 
sphalt base than the binder formerly 
used, the surface of the streets is made 
more impervious to snow and water, and 
great deal of complaint from house- 
ives, of the messy effects of the oil on 
their floors and carpets, has been 
silenced 


Specification for 60-70 Asphaltic Oil 


Description.—Oil furnished under these specifica 
tions shall be the product of an asphaltic base « 
It shall be a naturally homogeneous oil or 
homogeneous residue from oil It shall not 


} 
ul 
n 





to Save Money in Upkeep of Surfaced Thoroughfares 


M I new 
. ( vy lin hie has 
Ast s ( t ’ < gs ets ‘ islV 
’ - ee () hs ~ m 
17° J cr é On the 
/ W 
: ‘ .STM ne sul g more « vas required 
Lf { ; “ 
al ke F Preparation of Roadway Surface for 
f 80 per B Oiling 
565° ' 
i I I : Since the four miles of new suriaced 
D5-2 s well as those already oiled b 
D ASTM °D113-267 packed, no rolling was re- 
W raffir | ’ > 
IPI A 31 ( \ he rbs and gutters 
S E ( or eled surface 
2 { 
P stree¢ ed Dac iwainst ne ¢ rt 
ning smooth surface fe he 
\ s 
17°F. w same time reserving | I 
gravel t ver the oil. ‘This was applied 
Specific gravity at 77° /47°] :; ; 7 
v internally heated distributors of vat 
By the end ol the present VE ous makes he iding trom SU t L.- 
proximately 800,000 gallons of the o 100 gallons The air pressure was con- 
will have been used on the streets of the trolled by a man on the rear end of the 


city, and on the Bear Creek and Ver- distributors, on some of which the com- 


non Canon roads With the excep pressor Was aiso located at the rear, and 


tion of these last-mentioned jobs, and on others just back of the driver's seat 
the building of fifteen blocks of rock and operated by the driver. Oil w 


penetration surface on Federal Boule- heated at the city’s oil plant 



































STREET OILING OPERATIONS IN DENVER, COLORADO 
1, The first application of oil is sprinkled lightly with sand by hand to prevent running. 2. Close-up of one type of 1,000-gallon pressure 
distributor used in Denver. 3. Riddell one-man grader working sand over the fresh oil 
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Oiling Operations 
On the first round of oiling, three men 
the machine with shovels scat- 
small quantity ol gravel over 
to prevent its running off the 
When the 
the surplus gravel at the curbs 
ded back over the street, and 
the next day the street 


entire surface was 


wis opened to 
trafl On the streets previously oiled 
iding was required before oiling, 
vas necessary to distribute sand 


the gutters, at the rate of about 


24 yards to the block, with dump-trucks 

n s bladed to the curb before oil- 
ing began. Blading, with the H-P one 
man graders, was kept up at intervals 


i t 
i week after the traffic was re- 
n the streets, but no rolling was 
Four makes of distributors 
d a Worley-Logan, i White 


re, and a Gilmore 


Costs 


The cost of oiling the streets runs 


SSOU) per mile 


is compared with 


S30.000 to S40.000 for concrete and bitu- 





minous macadam. In the eleven years 
that Denver has been oiling her streets 
many experiments have been made, but 


has already proved its supe- 


riority over previous mixtures. Of the 
75 miles of street improvements planned 
for 1929, 35 miles will be paved, and 
much of the remainder will be oil sur- 


] iced 


Federal Boulevard a Test Section 

On the fifteen blocks of rock penetra- 
on surfacing on Federal 
from 4 to 5 inches of crushed stone was 


‘ Boulevard, 
used, of which 144 to 3% inches is base 
On seven blocks small chips were used 
to kev this stone, and on the other eight 
blocks a loam binder was used. Twelve- 
ton rollers packed the base, after the 
subgrade was thoroughly drenched with 

by sprinklers. Eight-tenths-gal- 
cn of oil per square yard was then ap- 


wate! 


plied, followed by a layer of stone from 
After roll- 


-gallon of oil was put 


1, to 14% inches in diameter 
ing this, another V4, 
en, and then the final coat of fine chips 
from ™%-ineh down. Another rolling fin- 


ished the process 
eoat of sand was spread on the street 
This section of surfacing is in the natury 
of an experiment, to ascertain the best 
method of applying an oil surfacing t 


th 


extension work. 
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after which a thi 


’ 


he heavier arteries of traffic, as well 


to determine the final cost of such 
method. 


The hills on Federal Boulevard wer 


eut down and the surplus dirt was used 


for fill to reduce grades. One of thy 


most important fills was at the interse 


tion of Eighth Avenue, which is to be 


extended through to Federal Boulevard, 
with a viaduct over the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western slopes, making another 
east-and-west artery. 
concrete bridge over the Platte River, 


A new steel and 


now under construction, is a part of this 
Other improvements 
planned for 1929 include the extension 
of Speer Boulevard across north Den- 
ver to Tennyson Street, and the widen- 
ing of the latter; a municipal golf 
course at Berkeley Park; three new sub- 
four new fire-stations, and the 
completion of a municipal airport which 
is now under construction 


Ways; 


Is it Desirable for Cities or Counties to Purchase 
Materials to Be Furnished to Public 


Contractors ¢ 


A Summary of Reports from 24 Counties and 62 Cities in the United States, Compiled by 
the Municipal Reference Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HIS summary is derived from 
7. jurisdictions where the practice 
under inquiry is in use, has been 

sed nd abandoned, or has been con 
emplated and not adopted Those re 
rting the public purchase of mate- 
rials for public works to be furnished 
contractors but indicating further that 
purchased materials are used by di- 


rect labor and not supplied by contract- 
ors, have been treated as negative re 
sponses to the inquiry \ number of 
negative responses have also indicated 


that legal and financial difficulties would 
permit the practice 


Extent of Practice 
Five counties reported that they now 
furnish some material to contractors, and 
nother reported that it did upon special 
stated that it 
purchases certain materials for repairs 
only, but it is not certain from this an- 


occasions One county 


swer whether these repairs are made by 
ontract or by the direct employment 
of labor or by the county officials. 
Three counties report abandoning the 
practice of public purchase of material 
for contractors entirely, and one of the 
five reports a diminished use of it. 


Thirteen cities report that they now 
furnish some material to contractors. Of 


1 


these thirteen, one does it in special 
cases only, and one very rarely. One 
city tried the method once and found it 
successful on that occasion. Two cities 
take bids and guarantee prices to con- 
tractors This method calls for the 
city’s taking bids in behalf of the con- 
tractors, who are then permitted to pur- 
chase directly at the prices obtained and 
guaranteed by the city. Four cities 
which formerly used the practice report 
Two of the 
thirteen cities use the practice for fewer 
materials than formerly. 


ts complete abandonment 


Material Purchased 

The material which figures most ex- 
tensively in the experiences reported is 
portland cement. The materials upon 
which the results of experience are most 
nearly uniform are culvert pipe, sewer 
pipe and castings. 

Regarding the items last named, the 
Municipal Reference Bureau believes 
that the practice under discussion is 
more widely followed than the replies 
indicate. The reply form used did not 
specifically mention them, and in some 


cases the authority furnishing the reply 
may not have been in direct contact 
with sewer work. 

Administrative Methods 

Most of the authorities which fur- 
nished materials require contractors to 
bid upon the basis of using the mate- 
rial furnished. A few allow the con- 
tractors to submit bids upon the ‘basis 
of using materials furnished by them- 
selves, or upon both bases. 

Relatively few responses were received 
to an inquiry whether purchases were 
made on the vasis of requirement for a 
year, a season or each project. Five 
cities, however, reported using the yearly 
basis, one county uses the season basis, 
another county the project or job. 


-—_ 


an 

It was found usual that the vendors 
delivered at or near the site of the job. 
Inquiries as to the waste of furnished 
materials and as to the ease or difficulty 
of securing the use of the full amount 
of material required and of securing 
satisfactory workmanship, produced a 
number of replies, a few of which report 
no difference, and most indicated some 
greater ease in these particulars as 
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THE 


-ainst construction wherein the con- 
tractor furnishes all material. 
Disadvantages 
Not all the authorities which have 


abandoned the practice under discussion 
have done so by reason of very posi- 
tive disadvantages. Some of the partic- 
which 


eases have no bearing on the general 


ular difficulties arose in special 


merits In a few cases no disadvantages 
appear to have figured in the discontinu- 
ance In others, it was rather the ap- 
narent absence of either advantage or 
dis .dvantage that led to the discontinu- 
ance, and it should be noted that in a 
number of jurisdictions the practice 1s 
retained for certain items after its aban- 
donment as to others. 

The most vital disadvantage appears 
to be in the difficulty of securing timely 
deliveries. Several reports mention that 
in such case the authority has to bear 
the responsibility for delay and even to 
indemnify the contractor for his losses 
caused thereby. This difficulty does not 
appear to figure with those who continue 
successfully to use the method. 

Akin to this difficulty is another, 
namely, the annoyance of the responsibil- 
ity for materials furnished and the ad- 
ditional clerical work involved. 


Advantages 

The outstanding advantage cited by 
authorities which do furnish materials 
is the saving in money cost. This is 
achieved by virtue of purchase in greater 
quantities and at more favorable times 
than could be done by one contractor, 
by trade and cash discounts, by trans- 
portation cost differentials, by tying up 
less of the contractor's capital, by avoid- 
ing the margin which the 
would add to his costs for the same 
material, by using state products, etc. 


contractor 


The amount of such savings reported 
is not susceptible of summary 
ment or comparison. It appears that 
in some cases the reports declare no 
savings were made at all. 

In the case of sewer pipe, castings, 


state- 


bridge construction materials, ete., it ap- 
pears that the additional advantage of 
timely and proper delivery is generally 
obtained to a greater degree than when 
the contractor furnishes the material. 

In addition, certain authorities are of 
the opinion that they more surely obtain 
the use of good materials in the full 
amount, better workmanship and better 
inspection materials are 
furnished 


where certain 


Related Methods Reported 
The practice reported by Seattle and 
Spokane appears to be designed to se- 
cure any price advantage possible by the 
exercise of the larger purchasing power 
of consolidated contract 


requirements 
without incurring any administrative 
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inherent in the actual ha 
material The 
guaranteed that he may procure n 

rial under the bid accepted by the 
lie authority, and bids upon that ass 


difficulties 


dling of 


ince. The supplier has the assur 


Excerpts from County Reports 
While the bulk of the mater 
gested in the 
great to permit 


ber of items a 


previous Sector 
transcription, 
ppearing in various reports 
are sufficiently illuminating to wart 
presentation. The excerpts which 


selected as typical and do 


low are not 
not present a composit 
Rather, they 


situations and 


M ol } rer 


illustrate particular 


include mor 


n riy 
the unfavorable replies than th 
able. 

King County, Wash Th 
here has been limited to the rel 
cement only This practice cam bo 


as a result of the activities of the cem 
company in its selling program. As 

sult, the small contractors find an ady 
tage by purchasing through th 
and evidently the cement companies find 


it advantageous, since they 


can count on 
so much more business.” The report fur 
ther calls attention to the fact that there 


does not seem to be inv 


ady intage to 
King County, as the larger contractors 


purchase cement from 
other than thos« 
has purchased. 
Los Angeles County, Calif—‘We have 
found that it is to our interest not to fur- 


contractors Not 


various 


sources 


from which the 


county 


nish material to our 
become responsible for pos- 
sible damage claims in case the contractor 


only do we 


is delayed through non-delivery of mate- 
rial at the time when ordered on account 
of failure of our source of supply to ma 
delivery, but it developed that in many 
instances contractors were able to obtain 


material at better prices than the county 
umount of 


res} onsibility, whuile 


It has relieved us of a great 
administration and 
the contractors can make advance arrange- 
ments 
material in cast 
they get the 

“It is only for a certain class of bridge 
construction that this department fur- 
nishes such material as is not obtainable 
for immediate from the local 
market but has to be shiy ped In trom dis 
tant points This would delay the con 


by competitive offers to 
their bid Is accepted and 


contract 


delivery 


tractor in starting the work This m 

rial consists of pipe, both treated and un- 
treated with creosote, creosoted lumber 
heavy dimension lumber not carried in 
regular stock at lumber yards, and steel 


I-be ims ol! st andard dime nsion 
Iil—‘Prior to 
purchased by 


Cook County, 
ment was 
nois and furnished to Cook County. Ik 
view of the large program of the cou 
for which 700,000 barrels of cement would 
be required the Board took bids nd 
awarded a contract : 


Wayne County, Mich This Board 


the state of [ili- 


a 
By. 
ntrac ortland ce- 
; na a i} + 
me nd flexible jo 
r= ts and it 
1 1 
" } 
g W I I 
j 
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} 
{ 
rs 
q \ 
rchase 
I er e- 
| 
rol n- 
cle ‘ t? " 
] ¥ ith n 
( 1, 0O i s not now 
1 purel I cement 
¢ , ‘ lar bridge 
9 ( ‘ deck on the 
ed ctor in 
no qa to the 
ge the imeunt o 
I oncret 
County, K It is per 
that Sedgwick County, in 


I 118 loc ited. bough 


brick highways 
dvertised for bids o 


rnished a 
It dev 


there was--h 


being I 


great 
mate rials 


Lnose 


] 


t materials 
1919 


ibout 


n the basis 


tL a certain 


eloped at that 


deal larger 
than 


couid 


so that dealers were being of- 


nmedia 


y could not 


im lor 
rge amount otf ceme 
inty was be 

ll hot and was 
urrived 


nt ilter it 


I would consume 


ter which the cen 


1 to other jobs at a premium 
county s contract was tied ur 
he same material. This is 
which came to our notice 
bility of dual manage nt 


construction 10D 


te delivery 
Ly As a 


nt shipped 


ig sampled at the 


rejected on 
it its ter- 
1 week or 
nent would 


Reports from Cities 
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SUDDEN SLEET STORMS PARALYZE TRAFFIC 


HEN this emergency arises there is no better solution for providing safety 

to the traveling public than to be prepared by having equipment and 

materials on hand and ready for immediate use. Eight GOROCO Sand 
Spreaders can be stored in a space required to store one five ton truck. 


With everything in readiness and while the storm is in progress, trucks 
can be loaded with sand or cinders, Spreaders attached and quickly dispatched 
to various points where the danger of slippery pavements can immediately be 
eliminated. 
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We will ship a spreader immediately, on trial without cost or obligation 
toJyou. 


Write for full information and prices. 


Manufactured by 


THE GOROCO MECHANICAL SPREADER CO. 


Upper Darby P. O., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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hster Street ind Keewee Street bridges 
that time the city purchased cement 
steel, and it was so specified when 

] 


is were taken that these materials 


to be furnished by the city. Ouw 
erience at that time was that whil 
probably was a certain amount saved 
the purchase of these materials, this 


mnvenienct experienced in handling thi 

iterials between the city and the con- 

.ctor. Since that time we have always 
taken bids on the basis of the contrac- 
tor’s furnishing all of the material and 
aoing ill the work.” 

Detroit, Mich—‘“Previous to 1914 the 
city of Detroit furnished the paving brick 
und creosote block for new pavement 
These materials were delivered to the 
contractor at the site of the job. This 
nractice was discontinued in 1914 on th: 


was more than offset by the in- 


,doption of sheet asphalt pavement as the 
standard for all pavement. Previous to 
1910 the portland cement was furnished 
for all sewer contracts. This practice was 
discontinued at that time. Disputes ove) 
the returning of the empty bags and un- 
used cement were factors that helped lead 
» discontinue the prac- 


to the decision t 
tice.” 


New Orleans, La—‘The city of New 
Orleans has never put this system into 
use. having been legally prevented several 
years ago from supplying asphaltic mixes 
to contractors from its own plant. Our 
contracts are all predicated on a unit pric 
basis for work complete in place, the con- 
tractor supplying his own material.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa—“The principal reason 
for the purchase of materials by the city is 
to secure such material at a better price, 
get prompter deliveries and a more satis- 
factory and uniform product. Adminis- 
trative work and the difficulties often en- 
countered in municipal administration are 
lessened, as it is easier to secure a lim- 
ited number of good inspectors than it is 
to secure and manage a large number of 
inspectors scattered over a large number 
of plants. 


“During the current year, in an attempt 
to secure more reliable bidders upon our 
contracts and to determine whether or not 
our practice in regard to purchase of 
water-line castings was satisfactory, we 
awarded two contracts for water-line con- 
struction whereunder the contractor fur- 
nished all materials. We found that it 
did not make any difference as to relia- 
bility of bidders, as the material manu- 
facturer apparently will sell to any bidder, 
providing he can get a surety bond, and 
bidders appear to be able to get surety 
bonds without much regard for their 
qualifications and financial standing. The 
prices for the work did not indicate any 
saving as a result of the contractors’ fur- 
nishing the materials themselves, and 
probably the costs are greater, as the con- 
tractors naturally include a profit on the 
materials purchased for use by them. 

“So far as this city has gone in adopt- 
ing the practice of purchasing materials 
for use in contracts, I believe that the 
results have fully warranted and justified 
the adoption of the practice. Whether or 
mot it would be advantageous to go fur- 


i Z Loy 


her is questior I 

cessively rl oOo! ( 

ngel! Ss lol I 2,000 

| . } ] 
plac 1 100 

Rochesti N. Y—‘The p: \ UT this 100Ked lik 
tried and found successful (cement ol 31d ng t me ty, Dut th 
on one sewage disposal plant jot AAS : ne 

Seattle Wash We have 1 tenta ( ead Our difheulty chi fly consisted abe 
wreement with the cement companies PUMPET ' a ee : 
whereby the contractors may purchas ce- Cia ind Jury and otherwise of alleged il 
ment through the city at a price some- ‘“S!U™mate contracts and alleged official 
what be low the sum tor which It may be fomsnerang — oes ee igh thos 
purchased in the open market, but about large purchases in collusion with the con 
all this imounts to is that the city g I a Jur energies and efforts wer 
intees prompt payment to the cement consumed = than month ole 
company, as no attempt is made to store ending ouresives against thes — 
the material.’ piped. pened Grade vi 

Wichita, Kans. “About 1919 this city . Hemansnehs ‘ agente 9 pe teidgs 

provement Chis saving consisted esse1 

handled a million dollars worth of miscel- illy in the difference of the interest 
laneous pavement and sewers, awarding city | to | ay and th it wh ich th con- 
contracts on the condition that the city tractor W ild have had to pa . 


Snow Removal in Lansing 


By ALFRED WINEGAR 
SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works, LANsING. Micr 
OR many seasons the sidewalks in of parked vehicles, it is necessarv t 
Lansing, Mich., have been cleaned wait until night before working Man\ 


by horse-drawn plows. The city taxpayers cannot understand this. an 


has added to the nymber of plows as the department is subjected to much 
needed, until there are now thirty-one. severe, unjust criticism on this ieccount 
It will not be many years before these \t the Council meeting of N wember 
will go to the junk yard, for each year 12 it was decided to order three motor 
it is more difficult to hire teams and driven snow-plows of various makes on 


drivers that can be depended upon. trial 
When a large amount of snow falls dur- 





ing the night, it is necessary that work 
should commence in the morning before his issue of THe American Cry 
daylight if any satisfaction whatsoever contains a wealth of material on the 
is to be given to the public and not all sn aS _ _—a of 
of the drivers are willing to start as aS SO ERO De 16 REnaE 
early as this ' tag tenn -olaagplead ler Aenea vi 
business and suburban dis- 
Last year i Barber-Greene snow : sobigns — sey we tea 
loader was bought which Was satisiac- | “wher a M ot _ 5 
factory tor removing drifts from the 
streets, but as this work cannot be don 
during the day, beeause of the solid 











Road Construction in the Philippines 

















Hewes Se FS Oa, F&F 2 eee es eee 
HAND METHODS STILL PREVAIL IN MOST SECTIONS OF OUR PACIFIC TERRITORY | 
At left, a modern Philippine road scraper. The carabao is the tractor. The scra 
s . sc i 
tiller adapted to road work by weaving a few strips of bamboo into the spleen Pat the nent 
is shown excavation with pick, shovel and wheelbarrow. Note the dirt pillars left to accurately 
show the depth of cut 
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HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 
GREENWICH, CONN 

rREE ASSOCIATION 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 


MICHA FP. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
IR THOMA rATt 

RAN DM H-MACON SCHOOI 
ROBE! BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 


\ 


A science, a phi 


Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “‘the 
groves were God’s first temples.” But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 


Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose to acquire training in 
horticulture. 


Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 


idea; he studied the sciences to provide 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Branch New York: Boston; Providence, R. 1.; Hartford, ( 
i Toronto: Philadelphia; Baltimore: Washington: Charlott 
N Urieans; if r dis; Detroit; Grand R s: Chi 
S r tO repr nial mine 


In 
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losophy, an ideal 


a basis for his theories, and then worked 
out a systematic method of treating trees 
to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 


Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the 
world a new idea. John Davey did more than this 
He created a philosophy, built around his new 
science and based on the essential principle that the 
tree is a living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal 
Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
was developed a system of principles in practice and 
conduct, of business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years, 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosophy 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey 
Tree Surgeons. They will do only those things that 
ought to be done in your interest. 


c., 290 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Albany; Montreal; Rochester 
itlan Pittsburgh; Cleveland; dedo; Columbus; Cincinnati 


Minnea 1 St. Louis; Kansas City. 


your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE 


SURGEONS 


President and General Manager 





Mention Tuz American Crty—it helps. 
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What the Bureau of Food Hygiene Has Done 


for the City of Utica, N. Y. 


VETERINARIAN, BUREAt 

HE duty and function of the phy- 

sician, veterinarian and health in- 

spector in public health work are 
definite and inescapable. The efficiency 
of a health department depends on its 
the health officer is the guid- 
ing spirit. Whatever from a 
public health point of view has 
brought about by the Director of Food 
Hvgiene in Utica is due to the coopera- 
tion of our Health Officer, Dr. Hugh H. 
Shaw. 

The object of my work is to prevent, 
extent, the 
transmission of animal diseases to the 
human family, and the consumption of 


personne! ; 
success 


been 


or to lessen to a greater 


unwholesome foods. As soon as a 
municable disease appears in the com- 
munity, the question should be answered 
—where did it originate? A health de- 
partment should regulate the preparing, 
handling, serving and dispensing of 
foods. In checking up on the means of 
precaution, prevention, and protection 
in this field of health preservation, the 
following alphabetical list of points 
should be kept in mind: cleanliness, cool- 
covers, fingers, flies, pumps, 
privies, and pestilence. 


com- 


ness, 


Taking It to the Public, Not the 
Politicians 

How was food hygiene brought about 
in this city? For a number of years, 
especially after an election, I made it 
my business to call upon the officials and 
plead my cause. I was always well re- 
ceived, but it ended there. At last I 
made up my mind there must he some 
other way to bring this proposition to 
an issue. I joined one of our service 
clubs and asked the privilege of speak- 
ing at some noon luncheon. This was 
readily granted. The plan was given 
to the press, and immediately the wheels 
of progress started. I was informed by 
the Daily Observer, our afternoon paper, 
that it would print my address in full, 
as it was in sympathy with the cause 
A date was set for the talk. There was 
an overflow gathering. Now here is 
what happened. The next day the 
Mayor sent word to me to eall at his of- 
He told me that I had started 
something, as he had had many tele- 
phone calls from citizens stating that 
they were in sympathy with the idea 
In an hour at that meeting as much was 
accomplished as I had tried to do in 
the preceding twenty years. America is 
governed by public sentiment. If you 
have an idea whereby you wish to bene- 


fice. 


By W.G 
or HEALTH 


HOLLINGWORTH, V. 8 


DzPARTMENT OF PuBLi 


fit the community, do not go to th 


icians, but to the public. 


Securing Meat Inspection 
A sum for meat inspection was placed 
This w 
more in Utica than in 
‘ity where there are no ordinances for 
controlling this matter 


in the budget is greatly needed 


—no iny other 


and there are 
Our work started 
with the appointment of 
ind inspector. 


formulated, 


plenty of such cities 


veterinarian 


a lay An ordinance was 


and from the minute it was 


passed it has been observed. A large 
packing industry is located here. We 
went to see the company to find out 
whether there was anything that thi 
Health Department could do to help 
them. We were met with open arms; 


they told us it was impossible for them 
intra- 
because Utica had not a sat- 


to sell their products in som 
state cities, 
soon as 


istactory meat inspection. As 
possible an organization was formed, 
two more lay inspectors were appointed, 
and this meat industry was placed un- 
der the supervision of the Health De- 
partment; and in a very short time the 
products from this packing plant were 
welcomed anywhere in our state 

where no 
tion exists are jeopardized in regard to 
public health. Of 
Federal-inspected meats are everywhere, 
but to only a certain extent—in 
about 65 per cent, and, I presume, in 
the proportion in 
but the 35 


knew what was going on 


Communities meat imspec- 


course, nowaday s 


Utica, 
same other places 
per cent? | 
with us. Ani- 
mals were butchered to save them from 
dying from natural causes. Even cold- 
slaughtered animals found their way to 
market— by that I mean that the throat 
had been cut immediately after death 
had taken place and the carcass hung 
up so 
ble could not be 
sold to the retail butcher, but direct to 
the 


ware 


what about 


is to bleed out as much as possl- 


Of course this meat 


at a lower price, So, ne 


consumer | 


if the high cost of a low price 


People were educated to buy only 
meats that bore the Federal or munici- 
pal stamp, showing that some authority 
ready to back up the wh 
ness of the meat. Annually, about 15,- 
000,000 pounds of meat is inspected, and 
the 


250.000 pe 


was 


lesome- 


iverage amount condemned is ab« 


which is sent to the dry 


yunds, 


rendering plants. A central stamping 
station was established, to which all ecar- 
casses of meat were brought to be in- 
spected—passed, or condemned 


~ 


AFET rica, N. } 

‘) ] mt ne = 

. ! k nse ! ere 
il gal nder the rection ol the 
( Veterinar known as th 
SULT Fo Hygiene, which is now 
n 3 he Chief Veterinaria } 
issistal ete irians, and five lay 
sper : The Chief and the inspec 5 
ire Ol iLif nd the SSIStal \ 
eril irt me 

More and Better Milk for Utica 
COl I na sh f } 
departure the Health Departr 

s rn Utica then had a 
tion « LOS.000 i) hecky 

S nearly as possible or 1al 
milk consumed daily figure ) 
moul to only 25,000 quarts; there 
vere 78 milk dealers, 7 « hor 
eurized their output 

\ meeting of the m lealers $ 
ecalied = te nd o ny such a I 
umount of milk was consumed. From 


the very first, the dealers were notific 


that the Health Department was anxious 
to increase the output of milk and 

render every assistance possible, and, in 
return, asked the milkmen to do like 
Wwist Whatever misunderstandings ex 
isted, an opportunity was given each 


ind a to speak their pieces \ love 


! I 

feast was started The first thing he 
He n Ly irtment toid the 1eaiers that 
ve y samples would be taker ind 
; e sent to our ratory, which 
is under the direction of the State De 
partment of Health. The director of the 
laboratory would send out two state 
ments about each sample, one to the 


Health Department, the other 

Records are kept on file in the 
Health Department office for public ref 
erence but we do not | tblish the re 
tests In our dally papers 


Our methods 


were for education rather 


1eT 
. 
ait i 
| ( hbeca } n 
} | 
I 0 his esse | J 1 
7 1 AA 
I tod $1 440 « Ss ¢ isu! i 
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Coldwell “Twin Thirty Motor Lawn Mower and Roller with riding sulky. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day om one 
gallon of gasoline. 


Built for good service 
and long service 


COLDWELL Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers are the mature development 
of over thirty years’ experience in the design and manufacture of power 
lawn mowers. This long experience plus the high standards of depend- 
ability and workmanship which are traditional with Coldwell machines, 
give positive assurance of maximum dependability and long life. 


and type of Coldwell Power Mower for any lawn-mowing or rolling 
blem at the price you want to pay. Your dealer will demonstrate. No obligation. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


HAND GASOLINE 
HORSE OLD E LL ELECTRIC 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing Please do. 
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vehicles, bakeries, boarding- food, whatever its 





sez coolers, and slaughter-houses as faith in the Health Dey 


neir sanitary conditions This has We have done no more th 
; n an increase of business in all city should do to become I elected R 
j places mentioned, due to the fact living in, for pul health is ; 2 4 Hi 
a t the publie who know more about ble und ny commu! 
they consume than formerly, and nary conditions, cat ntr : ay 
to know more—are more willing death-rat As diseases caused by t 1essel od hygien SM : 
go to these places and to part ike of poisoning are not report 


ae Alt 


The Outlook for Loeal Civie-Commercial 
Organizations 


Secretary of Commerce, Whiting Appraises the Work of the Present-Day Chamber of 
Commerce and Offers a Few Criticisms and Suggestions 


™ EVERAL pertinent reflections and eagerness to weleome any enterprise, « commercial oraanisatios | 
suggestions on the work undertaken whatever character, whether it can inadvisable to spread t 
4 Siac ri ittec ‘ loca conditions think to tl! to bring ft ) nv matters 
by present-day chambers of com- “#hsiact rily fitted into local dit minty , singe, 26 


merce were offered by William F. Whit- ° 2°t- Not every community is able within the purview of mber of « 


‘ — : to meet the highly specialized require- merce, when the resout f that organ 
ing, Secretary of Commerce, in an ad- : : . : hierar. 
gel . d 3 > ments of certain branches of modern 1 ization erm nly a ial treat 
dress before officials of the National 4,..;,, RR Sen eee ote, weet ob peek ol rye STARR Sg 
Association of Commercial Organization east. where the introduction of new fa ealesh the tines thet ig fa Re 
Secretaries, in Washington, D. C., on tories might conceivably be a jarring or ful consideration) to be the most vital 
January 9 disruptive element, causing maladjust- nd then to ‘dig deep’ along that channel 
Secretary Whiting requested his ments ina city ’s economic life. This might unt betterme! t 
hearers to consider frankly just what be true, ee labor questions about 
7 enter in, with possibly injurious cor t 
functions chambers of commerce can eo ; ; ; 
; ‘ tion for the services of a limited number lraffic Relief and Fire Protection 
best perforin and what problems they —, kit ol | Seateryh 
; of working-people. he vities of chambers of « 
should leave t , vencies Yerhans aii ; dnp ; eT 
hould leave to other agencies. Perhap I am inclined to believe that in many merce in the traffic. fire prevention and 
the most emphatic and interesting por- cases a chamber of commerce might public health fields were highly praise 


tion of the address was a criticism of more judiciously. devote its efforts to 
indiscriminate “drives” for new indus- increasing the efficiency and the profits 
tries by chambers of commerce whose of the industries that the community Fie and with gratification the ¥ 








communities often are entirely unsuited lready has. Keeping the figures dd n which various lo nmercial org 
to manufacturing: the red’ is an object just as worthy of jzations are attacking the grave problems 
un organization’s steel as that of bring- of vehicular traffic Motor-« conges 
“There is one aspect of commercial-or- 18 12 Hew factories. Such new factories tion, as all of you realize nereas 
ganization work to which, I feel, one can %€ Of course desirable where all the con- ingly ominous menace t rmal trading 
hardly accord whole -hearted commenda- ditions are propitious, but I feel that the h t s well as to th nar comlort 
tion It is a movement that seems very ibility to procure them should by no ind nvenience Ol city people \ 
much ‘the rage’ to-day. I refer to the ™€#S be set up as the main criterion O! chamber of commerce is peculiarly well 
‘drives’ to bring about the establishment i secretary's efficien y fitted to make studies of the situation and 
of new manufacturing industries in a city In general. however. Secretary Whit ggest measures ol re 
whether by enticing them from other lo- .;— i Ee : ; \ mmendat I i 
calities or by attracting contemplated new Ing pit oe oe ae ‘ h, I unders r ne I : 
enterprises. . eae’ rather with the aims and accomplishments of “ mvetition between the several 
ole n, ibout the land grants, cash bon- the aver tk chamber of commerce Early i om! I I eri 
ses, special concessions with respect to 1m his address, he emphasized, with ev 
xation, and other inducements that are dent satisiaction, the trend away from ndat n fire loss 1, in 
offered for the purpose of augmenting so-called “boosting” tactics nee em 
the manufacturing activity of a city ploved by practically every chamber 5 
“Please do not misunderstand my feel- eommerce in the country: 
ing in this matter. I would not be con- : 
sidered as discouraging or disparaging th« Those o s who ha ollows ) : rs 
very natural desire to build up a com- e¢ourse of chamber of commerce work in Commerce beleves these com! 
: munity in the material sense, or to IM- recent years have noted with real . sel val tions might weil ¢ 
: crease the industrial output of our coun- yr } ractical abandor ¢ el 
t try. But this is capable, I think, of be- ojd-time ‘boosting’ methods , n of statistics; deve 
ing overemphasized, with, perhaps, a dis- descriminate and extravagant laudation of vie consciousness in surr ng 
regard of certain factors that deserve to 1 community, without the essential r t ter \ nsidered as single col 
be considered of definiteness That mood and prac P nd oser ant ition 
. ire, at the present day, unmistakably i : ma the merchant and n 
More Factories May Not Mean More jhe discard. To a steadily increas’ng 
Prosperity or Community Welfare degree, concrete practicality is the k : aa = ee 
“Great arrays of towering factory chim- note now. We notice, too, a praiseworthy ae, He Genes "t = "3 , 
, commerce represel tives tha le Let 


neys make an impressive spectacle, and inclination to avoid wasteful diffusion 
one that is unquestionably flattering to energy. This tendency toward concen- P4rtment olf Commerce aims “to 
civic pride—but they are not an end in tration upon essentials can, I think, be plement but never to supplant 
themselves. Surely we cannot approve an advantageously carried further by the local bers commerce 
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Master Construction 


lass- Overs for Sludge Beds 

















Master Construction Glass-Over at Boonton, N. J. 


Clyde Potts, C. E.; Weston Gavett, Eng., Abraham Slavin, 
Architect 


The Boonton Glass-Over 
One of the Best Examples 


HE whole Boonton operation as you The Boonton one is 80 ft. wide and 150 ft. 
know is acknowledged to be about the long. All the construction principles of 
last word in Sewage Disposal. our Master Construction were used in it. 


Not the least of its features is the Sludge 


The frame is entirely of steel. 
Bed Glass-Over. 


Every inch of the wood is highest-grade 
. é tank cypress, such as we use to the exclu- 
Its the largest single-structure, — roof, sion of all other woods and grades. 
glass-over ever built. : ; ‘ 
We have full particulars of both this and 





ae ee a the Marion plant, which we would be glad 
Marion, Ohio, does cover more ground. to send you. 

But it is a group of 10 houses, connected For over four generations we have special- 
as one. ized in structures of glass. 








& PjurnhamG@. 
SLUDGE BED GLASS-OVERS 


Graybar Bldg. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greens- 
boro, St. Louis, Montreal, St. Catharines 
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Costs of City Gover t, 1927 
O ATY \y nmMent, Lv2/ 
- 
’ y ~ ° 3 > ye) , > J Y v . | am 
From the Forthcoming Report of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
cme ° . ——" . yo,e ° ‘ . = 
on “Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population of Over 30,000: 1927 
Similar figures for citlves of from 30.000 to 50,000 é€ pub } n TH Am CAN ( y f D 1928 i / f 
m 50.000 to 100,000 in Novembe 1928. The 1929 Mur ] , VV 
GOVERNMENTAL ( PAYMENTS F x M A ¥ 8 l 
Group | All Prote 
General Genera t va 
Cities of 500,000 and over Depart Govert Pers { S . . M 
ments ment Prope ar 4 
1 New York, N. Y $327,597,418 $34,844,325 $65,302,2 $5,558,2 111,505 $24.48 $21 238 $ { 880,386 $24,285,209 
Per capita 54.87 5.84 10.94 { 21 ‘ 07 
Per cent. of tota 10.6 19.9 7 s { 
2 ago, Ill 140,762,52 15,357,566 $14,917 4,329,418 80,764 f 4 6 
Per ita 45.37 4.95 8.5 1.40 2 8 i ‘ 44 
Pe t. of tota 10.9 18 { ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa 82,819,892 8,688,564 16,195,1 73,700 R4 19 ' 17 
Per capita 40.68 4.27 7 2 i 
Per cent. of total 10.5 5 8 8 5 
4 Detroit, Mich 66,247,943 4,835,949 13,386,844 240, 048,337 6. 8 85 
I I 50 48 3. 69 l 1.71 R5 j 
( $1,687,841 3,724,292 6,560,563 815,892 871,434 \ 1,868 { : £5,665 
42.34 3}. 78 6.67 1 84 2.92 s l be 
8 9 5 i 4 t - 
¢ 31,663,368 2,930,902 8,7 870,073 { 741 ) 83,48 4 
38 03 52 ) 1.0 lf 54 ' 
tota i) ‘ 2 4.2 8 { 
7 27,322,261 1,864,72 6 2 602,439 489,615 “ t p42,09 5 : 5 
3.36 2.28 8 0.80 O4 ) . { { 
e of ¢ 68 24.5 94 l 8 l t 
eB Ma 49,814,783 908,387 865.619 492. 881 138.760 ry 9 4.9 { « i s { ) 
Apita 62.81 +9 l i4 1.88 5 é 
ent it Ss ) ) S 5 i 
es, Ca 58,881 391 0,7 . H 1,404 i 4 4,586.4 3 
I api 1 l 
P at of tote 10.6 { s 8 
id | Pa 3.040.611 21,669 4 719.065 48 41 8 8 
a 40 65 5 89 g OR ‘ Q 
I Calif 25,626,67 i { 87 1 RR \ g 
pita HS ] l { 8 
ent. of tot 1 f { 
12 |! N. 31,742,180 11,264 $25.54 } \ s 
ta 8 OF } ® 8 
I f tota 7 
13 W t D, ¢ 25,818.06 1,348,691 ( R9 94 8 8 
apita 8 4 . 
ent. of tot } } . 
14 Milw W i] ( 84,68 4,308,648 14 t 8 
ta j 8 . { " 
t. of tota ‘ 8 
Group !1--Cities of 309,000 to 599,090 
15 New N. J 64 8 rr $ 14 8 g | 8 6 
P pita 5 ‘ 1.08 t 5 
P f tot YY. g 8 
16 M M 18 401,1 j ‘ s i) 8 0) 
Pe ! 8 g 8 8 
} t & { 
17 New O La t w 9 -24 R 8 l 
} s t . 
18 0 ] { 4,547 419,82 S 88 8 
] 75 +. &S 5 
19 Ka ‘ M 16,197 ,4¢ 81 { s 24 } 702.4 g 8 { 
re pita 42 17 5 
Per cent. of tot I 15.1 
20 deatt Wash 14,821 718,77 44 $5 $1.8 5 
Per capita 
Per t. of tota 11 6 s 
21 India is, I 13,360,8 231,508 ‘ { $14,101 71 s 8 18 
} ta l ll { » 
P t. of tota I 2 
22 | N.Y 18,214,70 1,518,071 OS SU 14 ] ] 5 3,33 S 
I pita 5.1 1 68 1 7 
t. of tota 8 14 8 { 8 
23 Jersey y, N.d 18,277,771 2,130,20¢ $4,859,477 643,631 1,080,85 l 5 105 
Per ta 6 85 6. 2 
Per cent. of total 1.7 5 8 
24 Louisville, Ky 8,940,572 663,74 713,4 483,313 178 i 4 
re apita 28.1 OY t 1.52 : 
rer cent. of tota t 19.1 5.4 s 5 
25 Toledo, Ohi 12,217,759 1,230,844 412,84 133,806 H 74 f 8 51 
Per capita 40.01 1.0 $4 5 
Per cent. of total 10.1 i 5 
Group I!l—Cities of 100,000 to 309,000 
26 Akron, Ohio 856,737 26,47 815,987 4,404 7 85 158 i ) 
Per capita l l l l l 
Per cent. of tota 5.6 14.( 1.f { ‘ 8 
27 Columbus, Ohio 8. 195,880 1,675 109,135 740,359 f 14 { 
Per capita 28 1 7 0.37 54 i 
Per cent. of total 5.2 $ l 8 8 
28 Portland, Ore 9,297,649 422 234 2,466,077 134,99 471,542 Si4 
Per capita 1 I I I 
Per cent. of total £5 26.5 1.5 
29 Denver, Colo 11,894,361 1,127,615 2,172,587 " - 8 88 4 18,109 
Per capita 41.04 ; 8O 7.50 8 § , ’ 
Per cent. of total 15 18 2 { 
30 Providence, R. I 9,647,363 513,212 2,542,979 ' ‘ 8 
Per capita 34.57 1.84 11 8 , 
Per cent. of total 5.3 26.3 l ; 2 y 
31 Oakland, Calif. . 9,815,603 567,025 2,311,500 180 18,831 184 7,631 4 
Per capita 37.19 2.15 8.76 ‘ 1.98 0.42 
Per cent. of total 5.8 23.6 , : ¢ 4 i 
For notes, see end ol table N imbe indicate O71 lion 
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Vertical 
Concrete Walls in 














A million and a quarter square feet on the 
U. §. Reclamation Project, 
Washington. Here, the Hunt Process is beat- 
ing the best results of old fashioned curing 


Ellensburg, 


nethods, Eliminates costly covering and 
sprinkling after removal of forms. By pre- 
venting evaporation of mixing water, this im- 
proved method cure makes the concrete 
actually stronger. 


In curing walls, the Hunt Process is first 
applied to the top directly after pouring 
then over the entire surface as soon as the 
forms are taken away. That’s all! The cure 
needs no further attention. With the original 
moisture sealed in, crystallization takes place 
to the very surface. 








No matter what type of construction it may 
be, the Hunt Process gives you a more uni- 
form cure, a more complete cure and a 
stronger concrete than any other method. Re- 
taining walls, dams, bridge abutments, con- 
crete pipes, reservoirs—all forms of concrete 
work, are easily, quickly cured. 


Used on more than 325 jobs throughout the 
United States and not a single instance of fail- 
ure! These facts have been proved through 
exhaustive tests made by State, county and 
city engineers as well as other impartial in- 
vestigators. Ask for our illustrated booklet 

“Curing Concrete Without Dirt and 
Water by the Hunt Process”. Contains valu- 


able data, details of tests and other informa- 
tion. 


*The largest paving contractors in many 
states now use the Hunt Process. Compara- 
tive tests of 296 cores show that it makes 
concrete paring 842% stronger than dirt 


and water method. 





M° EVERLAST Ine, 


1110 Board of Trade Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branch Office: 1314 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas 








Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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HO cannot see the future taking form before his 
eyes? Air mail, airplanes, airports; super-sky- 
scrapers, vast rail terminals, stupendous industrial plants; 
faster automobiles, heavier traffic and wider, better roads. 


The busier future will be retarded in its development 
without roads equal to the occasion. Where once the 
need was for highways, it is now for highway systems. 
Trunk-line highways are useless without modern “feeder” 


roads. Even airports cannot thrive without good roads 
to bring them trade. 


Tarvia construction will provide rutless, storm-proof, 
smooth, skid-safe roads at a cost within the buying 
power of any community. Tarvia maintenance will keep 
them as good as new indefinitely and economically. 










For Road | Ee anna 
Repair and Maintenance 


Why not remember to mention Tut American City? 





More to be done 
than ever! 


Tarvia methods of salvaging 
and rejuvenating old highways 
make the highway dollar go far- 
thest. Costs are low and results 
uniformly satisfactory. 


The Tarvia representative in 
your territory will gladly discuss 
the details with you. Phone, 
write or wire. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 


Lebanon Youngstown Rochester 
Bethlehem 


In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Memphis, Tenn... .. 25,461,519 142.32 1,378.46 48.30 $1.02 178,900 1925 3) Data not yet available 4) Population as of July 1, 1927. 
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Safely speed- 
ing traffic 











The illustration at the left 
shows the Holophane BI-LUX 











> ‘renience refractor which is one of the 
ee na many different types in the 
motorist and ped- Holophane line. This refractor 
estrian — a bright is a Holophane specific for in 


creasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of ornamental street 
lighting. 


cheerful and beautiful street 
these come with good street 
lighting. 


But good street lighting must be 
planned street lighting. Unless carefully 
planned the result will be unsatisfactory, 
the cost will be unnecessarily high. 








Planned street lighting uses Holophane refractors— 
the light-directors produced by Holophane for out- 
door service. They control the light of the Mazda lamp, 

convert it into illumination and enhance visibility. Their 
cost is extremely low in comparison with the results which 

they give. Maintenance is simple and inexpensive because they 
are sturdy, easily cleaned units, built specifically for outdoor service. 







For further details and for expert advice on Planned Street Lighting consult the 
Holophane Street Lighting Department or the Street Lighting Engineers of the General 
Electric Company, the Westinghouse Company or the Line Material Company. These com- 

4, panies supply Holophane refractors as standard equipment in their street lighting units. 


HOLOPHANE 


NEW YORK ° SAN FRANCISCO a 









CHICAGO . MILWAUKEE . TORONTO 








During February we hope you will remember to mention Taz AMERICAN City 
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| THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 











Influenza mind; regular evacuations | ed inge of ideas 





For several months influenza has been Oo: bodily poisons lhe National H tn gal ions 
nduly prevalent in the West and it will COUnc! 370 Seventh Avenue, New ¥ \ 
‘bably make its w iy east, if it has not has an excellent little book ot t imdicates U e and facilitates 
already done so by the time these notes "YS!ene Dy Dr. A. J. McLaughlin, wh Ler ecial § ts. This may 
ppear in print. Although many warn- ~ ao Seg Sone ; 1 DY ganization cha 
ings against influenza have been issued by , Eleven rules for the preventiol eding Ul xecutive off 
competent authorities, such as health of- “UCn24 have recently been Is —* ‘ ogee — = 
ials, and by some persons whose inter- United States Pul lic Health Ser I It is alw S interesting ) 
st is less impartial, such as the vendors Washington, D. 7 ; : , S OF 
various patent medicines, there is no re covered Ove with the ex OI i, trends of disease incider 
reason why there should be any public Rule 11, which says, “In case the dise on tal statistics, new legisl 
hysteria over the situation. deve lops go to bed immediat na re- =i! honamenes major mpisnl 
Influenza is always present, or endemic, r cour wa until Buren we \ physician and 1 ‘ ndations 1 rt 
to a certain extent, becoming epidemi should be called at one: N , i FECT OFEANIZAIONS ¢ ill 
nly at intervals. The disease seems now ““S this is excellent advice reparead summary ol the cl 
to have reached epidemic proportions in whi os 
the United States, but fortunately it is Annual Reports of Health 
ich milder in type than in 1918, when Departments 
the whole world was swept by a terrific The annual report of a healt 1d bookkeeping I 
pandemic of influenza. Since that time ment is usually its most import I I 
scientists have been studying the diseass document Such reports should dis nd result 
They have not yet found out its caus the health wares of the community in th ; method 
but they do know its symptoms and treat- most effective manner, and thi lest equal 
ment and have some well-founded theories’ therefore. to be drafted with t itmost lirect 
ibout its spread. A summary of these . skill [The essential feat ( gaged the care nd 
facts will be appropriate at this time health reports were ablv outlined | p 1 the 
The symptoms of influenza vary, but Ira V. Hiscock, Associate Prof¢ iP h 
the chief characteristic is usually severe lic Health at Yale, and Commiss I } 
prostration. With it go aches of body the New Haven Board of Hi g 
ind limbs, some fever, a chill, headache, nnual meeting of the New Jersev Public vatinw it 
ind possibly cough and catarrhal sym- Health and Sanitary Association held in be ¢ ic ( 
toms. The so-called “grippe” is the same Princeton, N. J., December 8, 1928 trateg nd journalist A fairly lig 
is influenza, though this name is usually Through the courtesy of Professor His ligr | er i distinct ass I 
given to the milder form. It will be ob- we are presenting an abstract his 
served that “flu” symptoms are in general dress irranged type nd 
juite different from those of the common Before beginning the preparation ¢ i fective attribut Che cl 
olds, about which we wrote in the Decem- report, it is obviously essential to ' obviously an portant ques 
er number sider the groups who may 1 id 
The nature of its spread indicates that it Certainly the local officials. t } } tand 1 faces on which t 6 1 
influenza is a highly contagious disease, bers of the appropriating body nd ol going wrong \ ible printer 
though the germ causing it has yet to b the Health Board or Council should |} ! lesirable I 
liscovered As in the case of any com- terested Represent 
municable disease, the first precaution is community, including schoi 
to avoid contact with those suffering from librarians, and others 
the disease, and the next is to take car from a properly pr | 
to avoid use of articles which may have _ general Di 
been freshly contaminated with nose and extracts of the various 
throat secretions of persons having in- the. news pers Healt! 
fluenza. Such articles include handker- many cities have profited 
chiefs, toys, towels, cups, dishes and eat- of reports with those « 
ing utensils, and hands. A good rule for because of the opport 
yntinuous application is to wash th comparison of health practices 
hands thoroughly before eating The major functions o report n 
Influenza itself seldom causes death, listed somewhat as 
ind the mortality associated with son fo summarize the chi 
of the epidemics in the past has been du year, including new de 
chiefly to complications following the To p1 le a permanent record ns b 
disease, particularly pneumonia. In orde) department activities 
to prevent this affliction or to be able to lo present pertinent statistical data . 4 
cope with it when it occurs, the vital re- cerning the year’s work and 
sistance of the individual should be main- tality and morbidity experience in e 
tained in the most effective manner. This parison with previous records ( f 
18 sccomplished by attention to proper To give a briel account ol the I I ex 
personal hygiene, such as good nutrition; pended A Monthly © ; ne 
adequate rest, recreation, and work; exer- To make recommendations for program : : , . Peg 


cise; fresh air and sunlight; serenity of development 








A signal 
that flashes on and off 
two months at a time without attention 


THE NEW 
EVEREADY PORTABLE FLASHER 


MIAN power is saved. The new Ever 
eady Portable Flasher operates for two 
months or longer without attention. 
Four sturdy Eveready Dry Batteries 
supply it with certain, sure, ever- 
dependable light. An extra lamp inside 
the battery housing provides for 


emergencies. 


Ihe strongest winds, the fiercest rain 

cannot blow out, or drown out the 

h he Eveready Portable 

warning light inthe Eveready Portable 

Flasher. It is absolutely impervious to 
weather conditions. 


The intermittent flash of the warning 
light draws immediate attention to the 
danger. The four sturdy Eveready Dry 

Satteries operating this remarkable 
flasher are designed to take advantage 
of the intermittent action. They last 
longer because they recuperate in the 
short periods between flashes. The new 
I’veready Portable Flasher is sold 
through National Carbon Company’s 
distributors. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Branches 
Atlanta Chica Kansas City 
| I Island Cit San | incisco 


EVEREADY > 


TRADE MARK | 


PORTABLE FLASHER \ 
— dry battery operated 


Why not remember to mention 


[ue 




































\ Specifications—Height 16 inches. Diameter of base 
7 inches. Weight, including batteries, 16 pounds 
Requires four standard Eveready 6-inch Dry Ce 
connected in series to deliver 6 volts. Extra 6-wvolt 
lamp inside battery housing. Battery compartment 
constructed of seamless steel attractively finished in 
red. Top of flasher cadmium plated for weather pro 
tection. Heavy fresnel-type red glass lens. Padlock 
for battery compartment with an extra-long hasp 
so that the device can be chained. This flasher is 
of rugged construction throughout and entirely 

weather-proof. 
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blished as news items and are read_ tuberculosis until death is staring ( — on. and = 
people and at an earlier time the patient in the ( Perl s i son I ty in the 
ld be possible if such facts wer 1 question of recognition, but H nw S ‘ smaller 
uilable until the report came ency and dminis e be whol 
printer. The best reports show ment of 1 ing laws Syracus B H 
lity Stvle 1S the life ol i re- \ tuber¢ SIS leat! S03 . 
1 that must be individual 100.000 pr ’ :' 
Cambridg Dr. Horw } 
Tuberculosis in a Large City vould be exy = 
\ diagnosis of what Dr. Haven Emer on fferer 
} i lec , ‘Oommunity s erent I il groups hus. the 
=m — a. = bara 9 mone the colored was from cs Vilk Pasteurization in New York 
been made in Cambridge, Mass s as high as g whit lt \ 82 r cent « he k ec 
lisease is tuberculosis and the diag re higl s g¢ N Y« wy ] , 
n in this case was Prof. M. P. Pt g Irish, and I ( i} he S 
Horwood, Ph.D., of the Massachusetts lh The z h which H nted in 
of Technology His thorough sur- ! k in ( ridg D 24, 1928. Tl 
of tuberculosis and its control in this t f ( New York ( 
made during the summer of 1927 Kes f 134 , . i 
the auspices of the local anti-tuber- ne ofl tl g nt is tl Lackawal had 
issociation, has recently been pul 1 hav ( nd 15 had 
d in a pamphlet of some 200 pages I qual 1 | raining M I \ only 
In an interesting comment on this in DY 1 perso! ) Port 
estigation which ippears in the N nang n the ) 
| and Journal of Medicine for Decem ! I ( ganize 1 
13, 1928, Dr. Haven Emerson, of Co- s bhie | | | j 
bia University, points out that th muni As Dr. | 
sembling of the facts struck one snag, the 1! more tl g 
peculiarly medical obstruction Che challeng It 1 I 
physicians ha consistently failed to re- ‘ bridg ll do ‘ 
port at least two out of every three cas 
ey attend. “Why,” he pertinently asks Attractive Health Bulletins 
doctors, “do you report 17 per cent ol Honorable mention is dese1 1 | t 1 é 
r cases of tuberculosis after they die, Sy1 nd New Haven He h D New York ( ( OS 
id 19 per cent more only within one ents for the most attractive ( Tr} nt f 
onth of the date of death and of thes I bers of their monthly healt} 
bout one-half in the last week of their Both were done in colors and w I " 
lives? Don’t you recognize pulmonary « | ranged 
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Adopted During 
1928 and Not Hitherto 
Reported Here 
Grove, N. Y.—August 31, 


Zoning Ordinances 


1927 and 
BLOooMIN( 1928 
C nN. 2 
Fae 
HastiInGs-on-Hupson, 

1928 
Monroz, N. Y—April 13, 1928 
WASHINGTONVILLE, N. Y—May 7, 


April 20, 1928 
June 11, 1927. 
= 


HESTER, 
GOSHEN 
May 4 


1928 


Dedication 
Kentucky.—Tolliver v. Louisville and 
Nashville R. R. Co., 10 S. W. Rep (2d 
623—Where rural territory becomes part 
of a town, established highways and pass 


ways which the public has acquired the 


right to use, automatically become high- 

the town and remain 
abolished by the 

legal manner. 

the easement of 


cquired by the public by reason of 


ways within 


sucn 
until they are town in 
some 

Where 


passage 1s 


con- 


Seasonal Non-Conforming Use 
MicHIGAN.—A 


I L Co., 22 
i or itional se ol pl s n 
sonal and ns for us re 4 

ig the opening ol the e€asol there See t t | ¢ 
sists “lawful occupational St vith Rig I 

ning rdinance whi h Xx ts eY y N : Region ‘ r ! W 

lng rdinan ch yy + of Part IV t \ \ 
non-conforming uses; the se being of Reg P . \ 
the same nature during periods of in 130 East 22 


tinued use of the road as a matter of right, 


the property becomes impressed with the 
notwithstanding the failure of 
the road as 


easement 


the town to accept " public 


way 


between seasons. 


Restriction of Number of Families 


Based on Inadequacy of Sewer 
Facilities Valid 
1 in the Ne 0 : JERSEY V D 


Land Under Navigable Water 
W ood 


eme Co reported 
Ite October 12, 1925 \ > b ] i M 
yg » th spaper 1 140 A R 92 
houg e to | g ( i f , 
\\ ront ol 13 A I 137 \ g 
per { proposed to t | 
i construct an island. H 
lant had no right to heig 
ler water is owned | the state i lid 
st for the people as | t } 
sed use would injur | g b ng 
ne 5 ite cannot ell ul | ‘ l - £ i 
» be developed in tl ‘ 
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There’s No Delay 
When You Use 


RUSCON 





HIGHWAY PRODUCTS 
ALL FROM ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Standardize on Truscon Highway 
Products. Then you will have no 
delays and you will get your job fin- 
ished on schedule time. Everything 
comes to you from one source of 
supply and you will get all your 
materials when you need them. You 
know this means savings for you and 
no hold-up on the job. Truscon fur- 
nishes a complete line of Highway 
Reinforcement, including Welded 
Steel Fabric, Construction Joints, 
Round and Square Rib 
Bars, Curb Bars and Road 
Forms. Carried in stock for 
immediate delivery by 
we ~ Truscon warehouses and Ss ; 

Truscon Dowel Contraction Joint dealers. Truscon Welded Steel Fabric 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
HIGHWAY DIVISION 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 























Truscon Curb Bar Truscon Rib Bars Truscon Road Form 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 
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Right to Maintain Fence 145 S. E. Rep. 257.—The legis 9 . 
York —Enit Realty Corp Sea confer power on a city to establish | saniden i ei 
Jecociation, 249 N. Y. 417—This is ing lines by police power i ae a : 
n Io! the reargument of this case If a city ordinance directs a , ‘ er jencs u “ 
rized in these notes for November, ager to establish a building |] 
ge 173. The motion was denied, to charter, and he did not dk 
however, rendering a written merely gave building permits rea me +} oe 
ers to Cor with a o-lo 
h owners quired no rig! 
faking Boarders a Commercial Use owners of similar lots to. nei 
YorK—Hicks v. Stoerm Su- could recover no damages fo é 
io ; Kings County, reported in ljonment of the so-called building I . i re 
York Law Journal, December 29 4 police power ordinance req :, a = , reg y 
s—If a person in order to occupy a 5_fo9t setback gives ib hionn SI 
nily house rents a room or two tO ested interest in the ordinance. not ( 
out, no injunction will issue; but if the council make it irrepealable. ( ‘YP i N 
place is frankly turned into a public could therefore abandon the line whe: Es Po) hay 1 ) ted leaflet dated D 
ng-house, it is a commercial venture, yer jn its discretion public wel ber 22, 1928 nging tl ning 
ts use as such will be stopped Im & manded 
where such ventures are forbidden V\ ( Kerr ind | iD. 
attention Reports of Zoning and Planning Bodies | |, sie re : : , of Ik 
lexas—Blair v. Austin, 10 8. W. Rep The Board of City Planning Commis- dianapolis have issued ritten 1 
1054—Where a purchaser buys with ‘!oners ol! Los Ange les, Calif under dat ort giving tline of th 
erence to a plat and thus acquires an of June 30, 1928, has made an interesting ng these bodies which 
ement on certain streets, the city may innual report with regard to zoning and ing 1928 
nsfer its title to the street without clos- planning in that city. In it will be found 
by ordinance, but such transfer does ® t#bulation showing zoning progress fro Model Zoning Ordinance for New 
give the transferee the right to sto 1925 to 1928. From these tables and other Jersey 


facts states t eport. two 
street or deprive the owner of thé 2 tated in the repor , The B Mu Infor . 


outstanding interest are revealed 


4 ag Na ERR ASE” MI 


nent of his right of passage through onducted the Nev ee = 
l That approximately doubl ! League iM tis Irs 
iltimate required amount t is { ewritter rm el 
Police Power Building Line business area is set asid ee > 
Vircinta—Nusbaum v. City of Norfolk that purpose ng el ‘ of 1928 


Wholesome Conditions in Cities Depend More on Distribution 
of Growth Than on Rate of Growth 


MAIN purpose behind all planning rovide for a population of 20,000,000 








i should be to attain the nearest pos- in average of 9 persons to the acre } , munit Mucl 
sible approach to that ideal pattern of dis- fear that it would be a tragedy to | nd econo! loss results fro 
tion of industry and population which two or three times the present population decentralizat when it takes tl 
ld give to every person, or group ol in the Region does not arise | ! ! I ~ disorderly scattering 
persons, the degree of spaciousness in their insufficiency of land to giv | ( vid reas wit! 
immediate surroundings that is necessary space for industry, residence and rect 
their health, safety and convenience on a basis of healthy density 
If we could attain this ideal, it would js grounded on the assumptions tl = ™ 
that the open areas—including existing unbalanced conditions of g1 : ; rae i wt 
ts, yards, and parks and the built- must continue: and that. as the agri ate 
ireas would be so related and balanced tion multiplies, the evils of congestion and, her pts 
that the inhabitants of the city could per- the degree of separation between tl SO le ee 
form their social and economic functions places where people live and the P ad F he — — 
thout the injury to health, the danger where they are employed or get their o teat wal ondeaih tes a iaatlinl ll 
) life and the economic waste which re- door recreation, will increase in like p aS ae a Sy 
sult from the present haphazard and un- portion. Efforts to ameliorate the def Re ; ty ws , , 
balanced growths. Such an ideal is of course of cities should be directed toward making sia ed ho. “— a prot : yl 
unattainable in those large districts wher: them better places to live in, rather tl , bine on the hasis of | . i ts 
defective urban distribution is already es- resisting their future extension (Owing — asl . — leh: fic : t 
tablished. But why any community can- however, to the manner in which th wr , : % T 2 an uld in 
not attain the ideal in the environs of the erage city has grown, it may be necessary, },,, eis nb d Poche am or ne 
city, where the regulation of new growth and is usually desirable, to provide rel ar cinta b conten: is well 
is still practicable, is difficult to under- for its congested areas by transferring in- |... ae ah i feoen ite 
stand, for its attainment is depende nt en- dustries and poy ulation to new areas w! rowded centers to aes t} " have 
tirely on intelligent application of plan- there is adequate room for healthy g es Bie rs eated 
ning and of the powers of government. There should be two parallel mo ents nai Ac t} lispersal oa ete ; 
Yet in the building of new suburbs some one to encourage movement of ind eft c a take sggath “has : the 
of the worst and most avoidable defects tries and population away from th ent yn to th en ees 30 
of the older parts of cities are continually ¢rowded centers. and the other to it al an the ; 
being repeated. duce better conditions for the industries y congestion But this wi 
The distribution of growth in an urban and population that remain roblem unless the sub-cent 
area 18 more important from the point of As processes in civic growth or chang re planned so as to avoid the recurrer 
view of obtaining wholesome conditions either centralization or decentralizatior the ils of congestion 
than is the extent or rate of growth. This may be good or bad. What is always bad 
is indicated by the fact that two-thirds of and needs to be remedied, is congestion, 0 : oe ba Bt Reg aad ane z 


the land in the New York Region could that excessive degree of col tratior \ Its Ex ns ‘ 1929 
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rotect 
those concrete edges 


While it is easy to dis- 
miss the subject of curb 
bars with the thought 
that “all are the same,” 
actually there is a 
difference. It shows 
in first cost, ease of 
handling and in the 
strength of the finished 
result. 





Havemeyer round-nose and angle- 
nose Curb Bars are engineered in 
design. Their light weight and low 
price make them favorites. They 
avoid creating any plane of weakness 
in thecement. The finished curb holds 





1, Maximum protection 
2. Positive anchorage 


3. No weakening 
of concrete 


4. Bent as desired 
5. Low prices 


a 


THE AMERICA? 


off the heaviest truck 
wheels without break- 
ing down—the strength 
is where it is needed. 


Round-nose Bars are 
sheared and bent to 
radius in our ware- 
houses by machine. 
They drop into place 
without hammering 
and are easy to secure in position. Use 
them on your next job. The many 
branch offices of Concrete Steel Com- 
pany assure you prompt service in 
all localities. An interesting Book- 
let on Curb Bars sent on request, 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HAVEMEYER BARMATS FOR ROAD REINFORCING 


CONCRETE STEEL ia. Executive Offices: 42 Broadway, New York 


District Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Syracuse, Washington 





Do you mention THe American City when writing? Please do. 


CURB BAR 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 














Private Encroachments 


Legality of 


Upon Streets.—A taxpayer not injured 
gh encroachments upon street space 
sed by a stoop, a bay-window, etc., had 


tanding to maintain a suit to compel 
nicipal authorities to require the abut- 
owner to remove the en- 
chments, decided the New York Court 
Appeals in the case of Green vs. Miller, 
) N. E. 593. The property in question 
ts upon Lexington Avenue in New 

Citv. The following extracts from 


pinion 


prope rty 


will show how the Court was 
{ in its conclusions by certain general 
nles concerning legality of street uses 


The city may at all times abate a pub- 
nuisance No decree of the Court is 
juired. But this power rests upon the 


that a public nuisance does exist. So, 
). where the official is negligent the 
ourt doubtless may by mandamus com- 
| him to do his duty 


It will not require 
private property, 
ywever, unless concededly it is a 


to interfere with 
nui- 
nee, or unless the owner has an opportu- 
ity to be he ard upon the subject. 

The title of New York 
held by the city primarily in trust to 
traffic and transportation. An 
iuthorized use of them by individuals 
llegal. But of them the Legislature has 
control. Certainly it may al- 
their use for any public purpose 


the streets of 


omote 


ramount 


not 
onsistent ‘with street needs—for the 
tion of telegraph poles, lor 


ice, elevated, or underground railways; 
many other things 
tirely, if that be It may do more 

It may authorize structures in public 
streets for private benefit, which are inci- 
lent to ordinary street uses, which do not 
nreasonably with traffic, and 
vhich have been sanctioned by long usage. 
\n encroachment without such a 
with it, they are such no longer. ‘ 

It is to be observed, however, that we 
deal solely with the authorized occupa- 
tion of the street, regarded as a public 
nuisance. If such occupation is injurious 
to private rights, as to them the legisla- 
tive power does not extend. 

“The Greater New York charter says 
that streets and other public places in the 
city shall be inalienable. . . No local 
authority may grant the right to occupy 
them permanently. The most it 
may give is a license, revocable under 
proper conditions, if that power be else- 
where conferred upon it. And the same 
thing was true before this express prohibi- 
tion. There was never authority permit- 
ting the city to alienate any part of its 
streets. 

“A revocable license, however, is a dif- 
ferent matter. For many years the streets 
have been bounded by a so-called building 
line. The location of this line appears on 


It may close them 
wise. 


interfere 


permit ; 


in official map 


private 


For In 
use of street areas has 


Stoops, 


ilso some 


been permitted 


steps, ireaways 
cellar openings, vaults, awnings, bay win- 
dows, cornices connected with adjoining 
buildings, and not unreasonably interfer 


ing with traffic, have 
must he 


all existed. As the 
removed on demand of the cit) 
in actions Ior 


specific performance the 


existence of many have been held to mal 
the title to the 
ketable: but 
| 


supposed 


idjoining building unm 
their has 


te a public nuisance whos 


to create 


pre sence not beet! 


il would be compet lled bv the 


remoy — 
it the instance of any 


Nor do thev create 


erected by 


taxpayer 
permission of the ci 
Licensing of Open-Air Parking Places 


Held Authorized by General Welfare 
“lause in City’s Charter.—The right ol 





the city of Minneapolis to impose $10 
innual license fee upon “open-air motor 
vehicle parking places,” operated for hir 
and accommodating ten or more vehicles 
was upheld by the Minnesota Suprem« 
Court in the case of State vs. Morrow 
zai N. W 423. It was held that the 
regulation was authorized by charter 
provision permitting the adoption of or 
dinances “tor government and good orde! 
of the city,” and that there was no 
discrimination in limiting this particul 
regulation to places accot g 
or more cars The Court said y 
Such a general welfare clause as tl 


ound in the charter of 
ended to MaKe the 


sufficiently 


expansive to enable the 
meet and provide for new conditions 
they arise Having he Id, upon wil 
peared to us ample reason, that autor 
bile filling stations mav be licensed, we 
no way ol avoiding the conclusior 


open-air automobile parking places 
equally subject to supervision and 
tion 

“Much can be said in support of the 
irgument which criticizes the ordinance: 
because it fails to prescribe any standard 
to govern the council in granting or refus- 
ing licenses. It is silent as to both the 
grounds upon which parking places aré 
subjected to regulation and the purpose 
of it. But there again the point has been 
settled adversely to defendant. The 
propriety of vesting such a discretion as 
that now involved in a ‘board appointed 
fer that purpose’ was sustained in Fisher 
v. City of St. Louis, 194 U. S. 361, 245 
Ct. 673, 48 L. Ed. 1018. 

“There is no merit in the contention 
that the omission from the scope of the 
ordinance of parking places harboring less 
than ten results in 
classification Even if such places as 


} 


ears unconstitutional! 


Ww hole 


requir regulation t mav well be 
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& 3 

t tl r ones n | nsibly ig- 
ed r} irking of a few cars on a 
is no ) create a n mpede 
rathe or ruct sidewalk So ordi- 
il the noth ng objectionable in 
ning such regulation to | es having 
é is reasonable 

i Ss no I il obp- 

Sul e 1t aoes 


)O8- 
_“=* I 


City Held Not Bound to Furnish Water 


or Sewer Service to Ambulatory Struc- 
tures, Such as Lunch-Wagons.—In the 
e of Flyn Media B gh, 20 Pa 
Munic. Law Rep. 60, the ¢ Com- 
Pleas fi Delaw (¢ P i 

led that Flynn was n 
Vril to ee el the bor y 1 him 
! on! ! O- 
lied dining lun tioned 

i lot had leased 
lr) { is 
t y r and 
vs ent 1 d en 
n e regul 2 ning the 
} | ind 1 » I 
ver conn re the 
I I lhe 
{ TY a ‘ 
—_ ; — is 
I a 5 Ut ig 
1a n ol 
But t i kes 
I ( aed 
rs 
st 
Owner of Non-Abutting Property 
Could Not Enjoin Vacation of Part of 
Street.— Bi plaintiff's property did 
t upon a portion of a street vacated 
defendant city, the Washington Su- 
Court decided in the case of Kemp 
City of Seattle, 270 Pac. 431, that he 
had no standing to enjoin the vacation 

proceedings 


It was held that the fact 
property had issessed lor improve- 
of the did not preclude the 
eity irom vacating that part of the street 


that plantiff’s 
been 


ment 


street 


over his objgction. The opinion lays 
down the following general principles ap- 
licable to eases of this kind 

A property owner whose property does 
not abut upon a portion of a street which 
it is proposed to vacate or which is ob- 
structed has no right of action to restrain 
the vacation or prevent the obstruction, 
unless the access to his property is inter- 
fered with and he suffers a special or pe- 
culiar damage differing in kind from that 
f the general publi 

Witl ener 
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Price, postpaid, single 

copies, $1.00. In lots of 

six or more to one ad- 
dress, 50c per copy. 

















An Authoritative Manual 


of Reinforced Concrete Desi ‘en 


The author of this manual, A. R. Lord, is an architectural engi- 
neer of many years experience, and is president of Lord and 
Holinger, Inc., a well known firm of structural specialists 
of Chicago. 


Mr. Lord has perfected methods of reinforced concrete de- 
sign which have produced outstanding economies for himself 
and his clients. Now, for the first time, the designing data and 
office procedure he has used for the benefit of building 
owners are made conveniently available in a marginally- 
indexed handbook. 


The design and cost data presented are based on the Build- 
ing Regulations of the American Concrete Institute. Their use 
will produce economies both in the cost of preparing and 
estimating designs, and in building erection. 

First issued in September, 1928, the handbook has already 
been adopted by 116 schools and universities as a text or as a 
standard reference work. Thirty railroads, 46 engineers, archi- 
tects and contractors, and 24 industrial organizations have pur- 
chased the handbook in quantities for use of their designing staffs. 


Concrete for “Permanence 























The section-subjects are 
listed briefly on the right 
margin of the first fly leaf. 
Heavy black markings on 
the corresponding margins 
of pages bearing subject 
headings become visible as 
the manual is opened, mak- 
ing a convenient 
thumb index 
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erty does not abut upon the portion of the 
street or alley sought to be vacated has no 
right to complain because of the shutting- 
off of light and air from his property. 

“If the complaining owner's property 
abuts upon the portion of the street 
sought to be vacated or obstructed, he 
has a right to restrain such vacation or 
obstruction. . . - 

“Property is said to abut upon a street 
or highway when there is no intervening 
land between it and such street or high- 
way. . + 
“When property abuts, the lot line and 
street line are in common.” 


Engineers’ and Attorneys’ Fees Fixed 
Upon a Percentage Basis Under a Mu- 
nicipal Improvement Program Held Not 
Objectionable.—In the case of Massen- 
gill vs. City of Clovis, 270 Pac., 886, de- 
cided by the New Mexico Supreme Court, 
taxpayers objected to a paving program 
on account of the basis on which engi- 
neers’ and attorneys’ fees were to be com- 
puted. But the Court said: 

“The objection made is that the engi- 
neer and attorneys are paid on a percen- 
tage basis on the contract price for the 
improvement, and it is urged that this 
method is contrary to sound public policy 
upon the ground that inducements are 
thereby held out to these persons to in- 
crease the contract price as much as pos- 
sible and thereby increase their compensa- 
tion. The unsoundness of this contention 
is apparent. The engineers and attorneys 
have no discretion or power to determine 
the character of the improvement, or the 
price to be paid therefor. They therefore 
have no opportunity to control any of 
the proceedings in putting in the program ; 
that duty devolving solely upon the city 
officers having the matter in charge. For 
this reason the objection to this method 
of compensation is clearly untenable.” 


Protests Against a Bond Issue Which 
When Filed Required a Referendum 
Held to Have Been  Irrevocable.— 
A decision having a bearing on all 
cases where municipal action may be 
stayed or made the subject of a refer- 
endum, under statutory provision for a 
filing of protests by taxpayers, was handed 
down by the New Jersey Court of Errors 
and Appeals in the case of Sullivan vs. 
Mayor and Council of the Borough of 
Ramsey, 143 Atl., 364. 

The New Jersey statutes require a sub- 
mission to popular vote of proposals to 
issue bonds if protest against the issue be 
filed by taxpayers representing at least 
10 per cent of the valuation of the mu- 
nicipality’s taxable property. 

Such protest was filed against a pro- 
posed issue of bonds in this case, but 
enough signers attempted to withdraw to 
make the remonstrance ineffectual. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court upheld 
the right to withdraw (139 Atl., 886), but 
the Court of Errors and Appeals reversed 
the decision. Said the higher Court: 

“The legislative.requirement [for a refer- 
endum] was completed when the neces- 
sary number of signatures were attached 
to the protest and filed with the clerk, and 
it was not within the power of any of the 
protesters or of the clerk in that status to 


‘ 


withdraw from such protest any name at- 
tached thereto so as to r nder the sta 
tory requirement nugatory. Nor do w 


consider this construction of 


the legisia- 
tion at all inimical to that expressed in 
Wilson v. Borough of Collingswood, 80 
N. J. Law, 626, 77 A. 1033, where appar 
ently the withdrawals were held to be 
valid because when made the signatures t« 
the remonstrances were not sufficient in 
number to defeat the proposed sche1 

the municipality.” 

It was further decided that the prot: 
became . effectual when deposited in th: 
clerk’s office—that that official could not 
defeat its validity by either omitting to 
note on the protest that it had been filed 
or by striking out such notation after hav- 
ing made it. 


Bond May Be Requred of House 
Movers.—A city of the first class can re 


quire any person who desires to engage in 


the business of moving houses along the 
streets to give a $500 bond, conditioned 
that he will pay all expense incurred in the 
removal, cutting, or raising of wires neces- 
sary to permit a house to be moved 
(Tandy vs. City of Wichita, 266 Pac. 930 
decided by the Kansas Supreme Court 


Taxpayer May Enjoin Payments Un- 
der Contracts Not Awarded Under Re- 
quired Competitive Bidding.—That loss 
to an individual taxpayer may be almost 
infinitesimal, through illegal award of a 
contract without inviting competitive bids 
does not preclude his suing to restrain 
payments thereunder, holds the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in the case of Wagner vs 
City of Milwaukee, 220 N. W. 207. The 
Court affirmed a judgment enjoining de- 
fendant from paying certain printing bills. 

It was also decided that illegality in 
cases of this kind is not subject to valida- 
tion by the City Council, because if an 
illegal contract could be ratified by the 
city authorities, that would open the way 
to nullification of charter and statutory 
provisions requiring awards to lowest re 
sponsible bidders 


Water-Works Property of a City Sit- 
uate in Another Municipality Held Tax- 
able.— Because water-works property 
owned by a city within the limits of a 
town was not being used for governmental 
purposes, the Rhode Island Suprem« 
Court decided (City of Providence vs 
Hall, 142 Atl., 156) that it was not exempt 
from taxation by the town. In the cours 
of an extended opinion discussing gener- 
ally the taxability of municipal property 
the Court observed 

“Immunity from taxation must be de- 
termined by construction of the constitu- 
tion or statute of the particular staty 
where the 
some states it is held that such property 


question arises. . . . In 


as is involved in this case is presumptively 
immune because owned by a govern- 
mental] division, and that it is taxable only 
if “expressly so provided by statut 
. ¢ . The city here admits that owner- 
ship by a governmental division is not 
necessarily for a governmental use. No- 
where is property owned by the city and 
employed for a governmental use held to 
be taxable. This is because of the in- 


179 
herent nature of a sovereignty Pond 
‘ calls an atte mpt to tax such prop- 
erty ‘the useless and inconsistent formal- 
ty of permitting the government to tax 
itsel iy itself money which could 
anaes only [ secured by other taxation.’ 
This reason has no force when applied to 
tax | he town of Scituate imposed 
pon land owned by the ty f Prov 
dence within the town limits. and not used 


1 governmental purpose 

City Was Liable for Injury Caused by 
Sagging Electric Wires in Park \ 
youngster was 


Seriously injured ! 
borough park, by grasping a h eer es 
electric’@ire which had been rmitted te 
remain’ im a sagging position four or Nive 
leet I f i place where hildren cus- 
tol played. Affirming dgment in 
t or against the borough the Pe nnsyl- 

nia Supreme Court decla iin the case 
of Novak vs. Borough of | 1 City, 141 
Atl, 496 

It wa defe ndant’s dut to lace the 
wire safely and so keep it by inspe: ion 
and repair. If from any cause it nduly 
Sagged, the def« ndant should have ound 
ind repaired it. . Pul | os 
where children ire accustomed ; v 
should be safeguarded against that which 


is likely to cause them hart 


Neither a City Nor Its Concessionaire 
Was Liable for Drowning of Child in 
Park Swimming Pool.—In th 


0 f CUuse ol 


Warren vs City of Topeka, 265 Pac 
the Kansas Supreme Court ruled that 
plaintiffs had no right of action on ac- 
count of death of their twelve-year-old 
daughter who was drowned at a four-foot 
drop-off in a swimming pool in a park op- 
erated by the city The 
charged was failure t 


78, 
] 


negligence 
o warn bathers of 
the drop-off 


As to the ty, the ( 


rt 


ourt reaffirmed the 
a previous and similar 
case, to the effect that a swimming pool 
in a public park is not a nuisance and that 
in maintaining one a city is engaged in 


rule laid down in 


a 
governmental function and therefore im- 
mune irom liability for resulting injuries, 
ete ; 

As to a co-de fendant of the city it was 
found that his arrangement with the city 
was such that although he had the exclu- 
sive privilege of operating all concessions 
in the park, it was under contract 
serving to the city complete 
ind control of the ent 


re- 


supervision 


park and the 


right to regulate operation of the conces- 
sions. Hence, he was treated as more 
nearly an employee of the city tl i 
lesser nd as such immu Irom lability 


Power in a City to Designate the 
Route of a State Highway Through Its 


Limits Implies Broad Diseretion. 
Where city officials ar thorized to 
esignate the route of a state highway 

through a city, as in the case at bar, they 
ire vested with a broad discretion with 
which courts will not interfere by granting 


injunctive relief, e¥e®@pt in cases of fraud 


or where there is a manifest or gross in- 
istice which would constitute an abuse 
of discretion.” That is the official syllabus 
to the decision of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court in Whittington Dyer, 265 Pac 
126 
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The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


. Capacity 10 to 15 yards a min- 
Quick: ute in new snow; 5 to 8 yards 
in old refrozen snow. And quick to get to 
the job,—travels 8 miles an hour,—which 
means a lot in starting the day’s work. 


Ice will not stop it. The 
Efficient: feeders cut out the ice be- 
fore the pavement scraper touches it. No 
enormous traction required, no slippery 
creepers. Works uphill or down, in ice, 
snow or slush, and loads them all alike,— 
up into the truck! 


Sure: Built with ample strength in both 

* frame and machinery, it shows a 
high factor of working time, few break- 
ages, repairs easy and inexpensive. Built 
to run; built to endure. 


Economical: Low first cost, low op- 


erating cost and low 
upkeep are only part of its economy. 
Here is a loader that you can use in sand, 
gravel or one-inch stone the rest of the 
year without any changes or additions. 
Why pay more for one that does less? 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Avenue 


Passaic, N. J. 


No other snow loader approaches our record of 
re-orders from cities and contractors that have 
used Nelsons, tried them out, liked them and 
bought more of them year after year until there 
are more Nelsons in use than all others together. 








It does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Orders for books reviewed in this department will be filled promptly by THE AMERICAN CITY. Pamol 
and all other publications should be ordered direct from addresses giver 


Prices do not it 


ide postage 














American Sewerage Practice, Volume 1. 
By Harrison P. Eddy. McGraw-Hill Book Co 
1928. XVII + 759 pp. Illustrated. $7.00 


Fourteen years after the publication of the 
first edition of Volume 1 of American Sewerage 
Practice under the authorship of Leonard Met 
calf and Harrison P. “ddy, the surviving au 
thor has prepared this new edition in which 
there has been considerable rearrangement of 
material, much rewriting, and material added 

make the book even more complete as a 
eference volume 

The intreductory chapter covers 
taught by early sewerage works and is one “of 
This is followed"by the mofe 
echnical chapters covering the general “a1 
rangement of sewerage systems; the flow of, 

ter and sewage; velocities and grades; meas 
rement of flowing water; quantity of sewag« 


lessons 


yreat interest 


parate sewers; precipitation; storm-water 
run-off; storm drains and combined sewers 
gaging storm-water flow in sewers; sewer pipe 
nasonry sewers; loads on sewers; the analy 


s of stresses in sewer sections; inlets, catch 
basins and manholes; junction, siphons, bridges 
and flushing devices; regulators, overflows, out 
lets, tide-gates, and ventilation; and a con 
cluding chapter on pumps and pumping-sta 

ns The book is replete with tables, dia 
grams and illustrations of various appurte 
nances, and is an invaluable addition to the 
iterature on sewer design. It is hoped that 
the span of years will be short ere Volume 2 
and Volume 3 of American Sewerage Practice 
will appear in revised version and brought up 
to date as has been the first volume. 


Sewerage.-By A. Prescott 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Pp. $4.50 

This is the tenth edition of this book, first 
published in 1898. It contains revisions, fo! 
lowing up the development of activated sludge 
treatment. The entire part devoted to sewage 
disposal has been rewritten, and Part I, de 
voted to sewerage systems, makes use of more 
recent data and illustrations. 


Folwell 
1929. 


John 
X+399 


Simplification and Purchasing.-By George 
A. Cooper, Division of Simplified Prac 
tice, U. 38. Department of Commerce, Washing 
ton, D. C. Simplification or simplified practice 
is the reduction of variety in sizes, dimensions 
and immaterial differences of commodities as a 
method of eliminating waste, reducing cost 
increasing values, and raising the standard of 
living The practice applied to purchasing 
and the advantages, are set forth in a 10-page 
mimeographed bulletin with the title 
(Apply to the Division.) 


above 


New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Development.—A report on control of floods 
and drainage of wet lands in the valley of the 
Passaic River and its tributaries, 
us C. Vermeule, engineer in charge, and 
insmitted by the Department to the Governor 


made by 


Corne 


December 11, 1928. 40 pp. (Apply to Henry 
B. Kummel, Director, Trenton, N. J.) 
The Policeman's Handbook of Law.—By 


Frank Mackett, L.L.B., of the Wisconsin Bar 


A pocket reference work especially for police 


officers With appended section on ‘The 
Science of Finger Prints,’’ by William L. Sim 
monds, finger print expert, Auburn State 


Prison 160 pp., paper bound. (Apply to 
publishers, the Sheriffs and Police Officers As 
sociation of America, City Hall Square, Chi 
cago, Ill. or District National Bank Bildg., 
Washington, D. C.) 


License Fees in Wisconsin Cities.—Informa 
tion Report No. 68 of the Municipal Informa 
tion Bureau, University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin, is the first study of 
its kind to be issued for ten years. It contains 
complete information in tabular form from al! 
but 5 of the 144 cities of the state 21 pp 
25¢. (Apply to the Bureau, Madison, Wis.) 





Report on 
ioner 


Tennessee Highways.-—Comn 

Berry of the Tennessee Dx 
Highways and Public Works 
presented this report at the Highway Meet 


Harry 8S 
partment of 


on November 15, 1928 It is reprinted in a 
booklet of 41 pages, which briefly describes 
the highway system of the state and the re 
ation of the State Highway Department 
thereto, and recommends the adoption of a 
comprehensive gtate policy for a properly 
mterrelated system of highways (Apply t 


thie “Department. ) 


. Final Report of- the Committee on Cross 
Connections, New England Water Works Asso 
‘ciation. as 
been studying the matter of cross-connectior 
in water-supply for 


This* committee of ten member ! 


somé time and after 


various meetings 


prepared this 
Association on 


report for 


submission to the December 


12 1928 The report proper covers 130 
pages followed by 21 pages of appendices 
(Apply to E. Sherman Chase, Committee se« 


retary, 715 Tremont Temple, Bost Mass.) 

Comparative Statistics, Cities of Ohio, 1927. 

This useful annual compilation by the Bu 
reau of Inspection and Supervision of. Public 
Offices under the Auditor of State, has re« 
appeared for the year 1927 It shows the 
receipts of each of the 93 cities from taxation 
and other expenditures for the 


ently 


sources, and 


various municipal functions, both total and 
per capita Municipally owned utilities are 
included The text of the Ohio Uniform 
Public Accounting Law under which the Bu 
reau operates is given 112 pp (Apply to 
joseph T. Tracy, Auditor of State, Columbu 


Ohio.) 


Studies of Methods of Making Deval Abra 


sion Tests of Aggtregates.-A reprint, of 26 


pages. of a paper by Stanton Walker, Director 
of the Research Division, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Washington, D. ( from 


the Proceedings of the American Society for 


resting Materials, 1928 (Apply to author.) 
Descriptive Survey, Department of Water 
Supply, Detroit, Mich.—-A 59-page booklet 


dated October 1, 1928, describing the history 
activities of the 
prepared by the men in charge of the 
(Apply to George H. Fenkell, General 
Manager, Department of Water Supply, Detroit 
Mich.) 


growth and Departanent 
various 


bureaus 


Traffic Regulations, 1929. A 70-page par 
phlet, compiled by Grover Smith, Exes 
Assistant, Safety Section, Office f City Mar 


ager, Cincinnati, Ohio, represent a step 
ward in making traffic regulations both re 
able and easy to interpret \ mportant ré 
lations are summarized at the beg g 
der a few easy-reference subject heads, and 
I 4 excellent subject ir x Phe f 


Electric and Water Service Rate Schedules 


Los Angeles, Calif.—A leaflet | page 
presenting In unusually attract inner 
th clear explanatio the rate 
r and for electric service of the ‘ 
asses, and containing other genera f 
tion for consumers (Apply t the Dey 
ment of Water and Power, Los Angele Calif 


Official City Plan of St. Charles, Ill.-A ref 


erence guide to the officially adopted plan of a 


semi-suburban town of 6,000 
contains zoning plan, 
sion control ordinance, and other information 
Prepared under direction of the City 
Commission Jacob L 
F. Ingalls 
(Apply to the City 


population It 


building code. sub-div 


Crane, Jr., 
associate, engineers and consultants 


Plan Commission.) 


Plan 
and George 





Proceedings International 
Street Sanitation Officials 


Association of 
1928 The nintl 


4 nference of this Associatior held 
roront« Ont October 8-9 1928 is. re 
perted in this booklet f ¢ pages, whic 
ides registration and embershiy ts 
\ papers on many subject dealing w 
eaning, and also the disposal of wa 
general, including garbage Other papers 
é 10 With sewerage. airports. et There 
2 number of illustrations relating t ‘ 
papers and the d ons of pap 
e give (Apply t \ M Andersor S 
retary l N. La Sa St Cl age ] 


Development of the National Capital and 


Environs A 64-page reprir from the | 
lings of the 1928 National Confers 
City Plapning, containing paper by Lieut. ¢ 
{ S. Grant, 3rd, Charles W. |} t, 2nd, F 

A. Delano, Lieut. C« !. Franklin 
Edward H. Bennett, Milton B. Medary 
Frede ; Law Olmsted, and ( N 
I rated (Apply to the Conference, 1 


22nd St New York 


A Ten-Year Improvement Program for El 
Paso, Texas.—The report f the Robert 
Committee a citizen bod Appow t t 
mayor of El] Paso—-which has fe 








‘ 


ong-time program o public mpro 


forth in a large-size 20-page booklet at 
ontains a condensed schedule of proposed | 

mary and secondary 
expenditures 


projects, an analysis of 
involved, and their effect on the 
a rate Various items are 
ta (Apply to W. E 


discussed n dé 
Robertson, Chairmar 
The Personal Factor in Highway Accidents 
An address before the Highway 
Board, Annual Meeting, Washington 
Sidney J. Williams, National Safety 
mimeographed pp., with 4 pp. of tabulations 
and an outline of the technique of investigating 
personal causes attached (Apply to the Na 
Safety Council, 108 E. Ohio St., Chi 


cago, Ill.) 


Research 
1928. by 


Council 


tional 


The Nature of the Setting and Hardening 


Processes in Portland Cement A digest of 
the iterature on this subject, prepared by R 
H. Bogue. Research Director, Portland Cement 


Association Fellowshiy Bureau of Standa 
Washington, D. ¢ as 
Fellowshiy It ides a history of the 
d dis¢ sior of 


paper No 17 of ne 


various theorie \ 





giver is 


Report of the St 


Louis Tornado of Sey 
tember 29, 192 \ istrat 


ated 


Vehicle Operation on High 


way ‘ , 
t } Cod de I } th 
s nd Higt i 
fet These Note together with other par 
hlets explair g the arious Acts of the Ur 
State Motor Vehicle Code and the Model 
Ordinance have been and 


Municipal Traffic 
ire being prepared to meet a widespread de 
mand, and will be sent upon request to ¢hose 
terested The present publication is a pam 
phlet of which sets forth and ex- 
plains in detail the reasons for the various pro 
visions set forth in Aet IV (Apply to the 
1615 H. St., Washington, D. C.) 


43 pages 


Conference 














RACKSO 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


done— 


Winer there’s digging. moving or loading to be 
! this Trackson equipment is an ogre foreating up jobs. The 
Low Lift Shovel and High Lift Loader, used with the Trackson 
proved their economy by cutting cests on 


Full Crawler, have 
ary excavating job they 


60 different uses! On the ordin 
frequently replace from 4 to 10 men and as many 4» 4 teams 
By handling from g0 to 160 yards per day, the 


of horses. 
pays for itself in a few weeks. 


Trackson Shovel unit often 
this equipment handles any thing mov able 


Besides excay ating, 
1ilding materials, 


—dirt, rock, coal, gravel, cinders, sand, bt 
clay, ete- 
there is need for eager, srresistible powe?: and 


Wherever 
you will find Trackson Shovels, 


speedy, agile performance, 
Loaders, Cranes, Bulldozers and Crawlers saving time, men, 
money. 

Let us tell you how Trackson Power Equipment can solve 
your problems and show # definite, daily earning capacity 


for you on the job. 


Put it up tous.-+- today. 


rackson Company 
ACTOR EQUIPMENT 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TR 


518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE. WIS 


q 
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Trackson 


Bulldozer 


Trackson Crane with 
Full-Crawler 





Model D H— Full-Crawler 
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ool Building Programs in American Cities. 
N. L. Engelhardt 
rs’ College 

f Publications 
iversity, 1928 


Columbia University Bu 
Teachers’ College, Colum 
560 pp. $5.00. 
s book represents the most comprehensive 
nstructive study of school buildings yet 
hed in one volume The cities whose 
s are included in this volume are varied 
aracter and widely separated geograph- 


so that the book constitutes a cross- 


, n study of school-building conditions 
and school-building needs in the United States. 
studies of school buildings of Lynn, Mass., 
Watertown, N. Y., Fort Lee, N. J., Paducah, 
k Greensboro, N. C., Augusta. Ga., Jack- 
$ e, Fla., Beaumont, Texas, West Aurora 


and Rye, N. Y., are all reproduced in full. 
Many of these reports are not available in 
printed form and those which have been pub 
lished are not easily accessible. This collec 
t therefore, will meet a distinct need 


To students of education, superintendents 
of schools, school-building superintendents, 
city planners, and others interested in the de- 
velopment of school-building programs, this 


book will be invaluable. Not only does it 
include the latest techniques used in analyzing 
school-building needs, but the variety of 
situations presented makes it possible for a 
superintendent to adapt specific methods of 
study to meet his own local school conditions. 
The applications of the Strayer-Engelhatdt 
standards for school buildings to practical 
conerete situations is amply illustrated. The 
book further contains a wealth of suggestions 
as to the preparation, presentation, and pub- 
lication of pertinent facts on school-building 
needs. Since the success of a school-building 
program frequently depends upon the effective- 
with which the available material is 
assembled and portrayed, the charts, graphs 
and maps found in these surveys will 
lient models 


ness 


serve 
as exce 


W. S. Exssree. 


Public Safety Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1928.—Transactions of the Public Safety 
Division take up 192 pages of the 290-page 
Transactions of the Seventeenth Annual Safety 
Congress (New York, October, 1928), and 
contain important papers by Miller McClintock, 
Director, Albert Russel Erskine Bureau of 
Traffic Research, Harvard University; 
Ernest P. Goodrich, Consulting Engineer, New 
York; Hon. William McAdoo, Chief Magistrate, 
New York City; Hon. Seth T. Cole, Counsel to 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, New York 
State; Hon. Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, Connecticut; and a host of 
others. (Apply to the National Safety Council 
108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Street 


A Year of Progress in New England; A New 
Industry for New England.—Two publications 
The first is a 64-page report of the activities 
f the New England Council and its cooperat 
ing groups during 1928 in ‘‘developing and 
maintaining a sense of the importance of New 
England as an economic area of the United 
States'’; ‘‘promoting New England economic 
and determining what is necessary 
to the further development and maintenance 
of that progress. The second is the account 
given by a high official in one industry of why 
that industry chose New England. 6 pp. (Ap- 
rs to the Council, Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass.) 


progress’’; 


The Regional Planning Commission, Los An- 
geles County, Calif——A 32-page, amply illus- 
trated, 8 x 1l-page booklet dated January, 1929, 
is presented ‘‘for the purpose of answering by 
example certain questions pertaining to re- 
gional planning.’’ Among essentials, as listed 
(and as illustrated by maps, plans, and charts 
of the Los Angeles County Plan) are an ef- 
fective commission, sound engineering prin- 
a comprehensive highway plan, whole- 
regulation of land subdivision, compre- 
hensive zoning, recognition of the problems of 
andseape design, etc. (Apply to Charles H. 
Diggs, Director of the Commission, Hall of 
tecords, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


ciples 


some 


The Borough System of Government.—<A 
symposium on the system is now under con- 
sideration for Greater Montreal. It contains 
discussions of various phases of regional gov- 
ernment by American and British authorities. 
Compiled by the Municipal Service Bureau of 
Montreal. 64 pp., paper bonnd. $1. (Apply 
to the Transportation Bldg., Montreal, Can. 


Professor of Education,. 


Architecture in the New City. 
Ought to Be. The Standardization of Zoning 
Symbols. Instruction on City Planning in the 
United States..-Three 


What Zoning 


important articles and a 
reference list comprising the first 45 pages 
of the City Planning Quarterly for 


/ January, 1929 
George B. Ford, city planning consultant, tells 


how our cities of tomorrow in which a new 
architecture shall predominate, will have har 
mony of form and beauty of proportior His 


20-page article is illustrated with 
best examples of existing public buildings. Mr 
Heydecker's discussion of zoning is based on 
studies which he recently made in collaboration 
with E. P. Goodrich for the Regional Plan of 
New York It is in effect a reappraisal of 4 
principle which has now had 12 years of ap- 
plication in America and everyone concerned 
with matters may read it with profit 

The suggested set of color symbols for zon 
ing maps as originated and described by the 
Zoning Study Group, Los Angeles, Calif., are il 
lustrated in color on a loose-ieaf insert, copies 
of which will be sent on request to Zoning En 
gineer, Regional Planning Commission, Los An- 
geles County, Calif. The list of institutions 
where city planning is taught shows complete 
technical courses, lecture courses in depart 
ments of civil engineering and instruction pri 
marily for college undergraduates, 75c (Ap 
ply to City Planning, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass.) 


some of the 


zoning 


Public Utilities Propaganda.—tThe title of 
an 8-page number of Information Service, the 
weekly publication of the Department of Re 
search and Education for the Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It 
of an excellent without comment, of 
the propaganda activities of public utilities 
as brought out before the Federal Trade Com 
mission January 12, 1929 10¢ (Apply to 
the Department, 105 E. 22d St., New York.) 


consists 
resumé, 


Annual Report, Department of Public Works, 
Chicago.—This 35l-page book, replete with 
tables, charts, maps and photographs, is the 
52d annual report of the Department and 
covers the year ending December 31, 1927 
It includes the reports of the various bureaus 

engineering and harbors 
streets sewers, maps 
Municipal 
Chicago, Il 


water rivers 


waste parks, 
(Apply to the 
City Hall 


disposal, 
and architecture 
References Library 


10¢ postage.) 


Report and Information Book, Light Divi 


sion, Tacoma, Wash., 1926-1927 A 69-page 


booklet attractively gotten up and illustrated 
which gives the history and description of the 
electric light and power system owned and 
operated by Tacoma under the Light Division 
of the Department of Public Utilities. This 
system, chiefly hydro-electric, is one of the 
largest in this country, and has the lowest 
average rate for consumers The financial 


reports for 1926-1927 are included 
to Ira S. Davisson, Commissioner of 
Utilities, Tacoma, Wash.) 


(Apply 


Public 


Annual Report, Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners, Los Angeles, Calif., 1927-1928. 
—This booklet of only 85 pages deals 
the Los Angeles water-supply system, under 
the Bureau of Water Works and Supply, the 
power-plants that operate in connection with 
the Los Angeles aqueduct, and the distribution 
system for generated and purchased 
whereby the major part of the Los Angeles 
population is supplied, under the Bureau of 
Power and Light; the period covers the year 
ending June 30, 1928. The report is illus 
trated and contains many tables and charts. 
(Apply to the Board.) 


with 


pow er 


Municipal Control of Venereal Disease \ 


paper delivered by Henry F. Vaughan, D.P.H 
Commissioner of Health, Detroit, at the 1928 
nt meeting of the American Public Health 
Association and the American Social Hygiene 
Association in Chicago Published in Journa 
Social Hygiene, December 1928, 6 pp 


, 
Stresses necessity of complete reporting of all 





cases to some properly constituted authority 
thus enabling the health administrator to see 
that adequate control measures are established 
and proper follow-up attention given. Su 

n the control venereal disease lepends p 
the ability of the health officer t regard the 
proble m as one n the ont ‘ mmunicable 
disease (Apply to the Journal, 370 


New 


York.) 


Seventh Ave 


183 


Report of Investigation of Low-Cost Im- 





proved Roads \ volume of s11 pages 
hiefly d ted t a report, indicated by the 
tle, made |} ( N. Connor of the Highway 
Researcl Washington, D. C It con 
utes Part 2 of the Proceedir f he 
Seventl leeting f the Highway Ke 
arch i Dece ber 1927 rhe investi 
gation cor ted of a survey of the low-cost 
d tuatior under the realization of the 
eed fa argé illeage of such roads The 
t r ides descriptive matfer critical 
¢ and illustrations relating to various 

pes of ow-cost roads and presents the 
author's findings at considerable length A 
fina hapter f supplementary discussions by 
nine other highway specialists is given. (Apply 
to Roy W. Crum, Director, Highway Research 
Beard, National Research Council, Washing 


on, D. ( 


Based on com 


A Decade of Rural Progress 


mittee repo and on the Proceedings of the 
National Country Life Conference, 1927 and 
1928 Edited Benson Y. Landis and Nat 


Tr. Frame Part 1 is devoted to statements of 
the issues of rural 
progress in 
welfare, 
finance; Part 3 to 
Part 4 to The 
sociation After 
prominently 


Part 2 to ac- 
homes 


progress; 
health, 
recreation, government 
incomes and 
American Country 
Ten Years."’ Many names 
identified with all the various 
phases of rural progress are represented in the 
papers 161 pp $2 (Apply to 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, I.) 


counts of 
churches 


schools, 
and 
and 
Life As 


progress; 


University 


Golden Jubilee, 1878-1928.—-A Short History 


of St. Louis’ Annual Civic Carnival through 
the fifty years it has been celebrated A 
charming bit of de luxe bhook-making, with 
gold cardboard covers and page decorations, add- 
ing to the permanent attractiveness of the his 
torical review (Apply to Civie Carnival Com 
mittee, St. Louis, Mo.) 


Land of the Noble Free A 12-page 
decorated highly 


booklet 


with pertinent 


amusing and 





cartoons, and setting forth a pr yposed program 
for rescuing New York State rocks and rills, 
voods and templed hills’’ from behind their 
breastwork : cigarettes, or what have 
you The publishers, the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board North Tonawanda N Y 
‘ me ago retained counsel to study the 
vi questior and draft legislation looking 
the r able control of private property 
slong state highways in the interest of safety 
and the preservation of scenic beauty rhe 
text of the proposed Highway Law, very mi 
ir to one to be introduced at the present ses 
on of the State Legislature, is given, and its 
egal aspects discussed by author, Carlos OC 
Alden, Dean, University of Buffal rw School 
4 survey of legislation, and j al d ions in 
ther states s also give (Apply to the 
Board.) 


Comparative Tax Rates of 237 Cities, 1928. 

By C. E. Rightor, Detroit Bureau of Gov 
ernmental Research 4 13-pag. reprint from 
the National Municipal Review, December, 1928 
This is the seventh compilation of these data 
In it, the same form used in past years kept 
By a comparison of rates in 195 cities re 
porting in both 1927 and 1928, the author is 
able, in his preliminary discussion, to indicate 
the trend of tax rates, and to show an aver 
age increase of $.80 per $1,000 in 1928 over 
1927 He notes the impossibility of evaluating 


relative tax burdens of cities until some check 


» of assessing methods is applied in each city 


(Apply to the National Municipal Revu 261 
Broadway New York.) 

Criminal Justice.—Outline of a study course 
given by the Courts’ Committee of the Woman's 
City Clut Cincinnati, Ohio, based por the 

ynition of crime reduction as ne of the 
tar g problems of the day Lecturers 
ide Alfred Bettman, Charles P. Taft, 2nd 
D Char I Kiely, neurologist, Harry } 
French, Chief of Police, and others 13 pp. in 
iary, 1929 10¢ Apply to 

W ar ( Clut Cincinnat Or 

Schoolboy Safety Patrols.—-Sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association, Washington 
D. ¢ \ 4-page folder describing the purposes 
of patro ganization, and its efficacy in safety 
ed ation ADI the Association. ) 














Little brother to the big “Caterpillar,” 
a sturdy new track-type tractor in a smaller 
size! Balanced power and traction...a 14 h.p. 
engine delivering 10 h.p. at the drawbar... 
destined to bring “Caterpillar” fame to 
thousands of smaller farms and to new users 


in industry! 


With a track that bridges soft going (and 
without packing) with all “Caterpillar” 


qualities of ruggedness and dependability. 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
Sales Offices: Peoria, Mlinois « 50 Church St., New York « San Leandro, Calif, 
Holt Combined Harvesters - Russell Road Machinery 

“Caterpillar” Tractors 


CALERPILAR 


TRACTOR 








Mention Tue AMERICAN 


S112592 


The price of the new Model Ten “Caterpillar” Tractor 
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THE NEW MODEL TEN 
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ciation Management. By Henry 

sw, Ph.D The Ronald Press Co., New 
1929 102 pp $2.50. 

Holtzclaw has compiled a concise 
chamber of commerce handbook 
fundamentals of organization 
n that comprehensive field **to 
‘needs of officers and members of 
of commerce and similar organiza 
und for use as a textbook in 
for the training of association 
He makes no attempt to weigh the 
shortcomings of commercial and 
bodies, nor does he specify the 
of perplexing details which 
chamber secretaries and 
er, he outlines the primary 
res of the 


sts the 


college 
secre 
ites oF 
muiti- 
constantly 
directors 
organizational 
average chamber of commerce 
most generally accepted principles 
gement, and foundation on 
h a successful chamber of commerce may 
ilt For infant chambers or the rapidly 
oping small-town organization, this little 
me should prove of great benefit: The pro 
r has made use of ithaaineties reports on 
organizational work from such 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates and the National Association of Com- 
cial Organization Secretaries, and, in gen- 
sl. is cognizant of the latest manageria)] in 
vations and financial schemes that have been 
roduced in the larger cities. 
what the chamber of commerce can do for 
the farmer is both timely and absorbing, pre 
nting as it does, an apparently fruitful and 
orth-while field for pioneering and one which, 
the majority of instances, has been uncon 
iously neglected even in many predominantly 
ultural communities 


offers a 


sources 


His discussion 


Directory of Public Employment Offices. 
United States Employment Service, U. 8. 
epartment of Labor, Vashington, D. C.,, 
serves the public, bringing together the job 
ess man and the maniess job. No fee 
irged applicant or employer. The present 
directory, superseding previous edi 
states and cities all public em 
(Apply to Government Print 
Washington, D. C.) 


20-page 

tions, lists by 

ployment offices 
Office 


Proposed Highway Legislation. 

Harry 8. Berry, Commissioner, Department 

Highways and Public Works, Nashville 

1929. Bills which would 

into force and effect the first four of the 

recommendations for the adequate develop 

of public roads in the state, as made by 

Commissioner in a recent report, With 

planatory notes. (Apply to Public Works 
Department, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Submitted 


January 15, 


Highway Improvement in the Regional Area 
of Cleveland, Ohio.—A report of a plan based 
on @ survey of highway traffic by the Bureau 
of Publie Roads, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, and the County Commissioners of 
County, Ohio. 190 quarto pp 
maps, and photographs. Details of 
mprovement plans in Cuyahoga County and in 
x surrounding counties take up a consider 
le part of the volume. Population and traf 

density studies, and traffic forecasts are also 
iver (Apply to Bureau of Public Roads 
epartment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 


Cuyahoga 
Charts, 


Unslumming the Slums.—A 


6-page booklet 
out 


ning legislation necessary for meeting the 
rent housing problem in New York. Writ 
and published by August Heckscher, 50 E 
1 St.. New York. 


Play Day—The Spirit of Sport.—By 
rrin and Grace 
ied 


Ethe 
Turner. A 77-page brochure 
the American Child Health Associa 
0 Seventh Ave.. New York It opens 
th a foreword by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, and 
addition to a wealth of other material, 
directions for organizing and holding 
Days. Fifteen typical Play Days as 
parts of the country are 
(Apply to the Association.) 


n 
- gives 
Play 
held in 


various described 


The Artificial Lake.—By J. French Paddock, 
consulting engineer. A 5-page article, with 
numerous illustrations on a subject which has 
been little discussed from the point of view 
of the engineering problems involved. In 
National Real Estate Journal, December, 1928. 
(Apply to the Journal, Chicago, Ill.) 


The Use of Deed 1g ee in Suneaien 
Development. By Helen C. Moncho Ins 
ute for Research in Land yeas es and 
Public Utilities, Chicago, I]. December, 1928 
84 pp $1.50. 

This constitutes Research 
of Studies in Land F 
Richard T. Ely 


by members of the 


Monograph N 
economics, of which 
editor, these 

staff, with coopera 
of their associates, of the Institute f 
earch in Land Economics and Public 
hich will publish them from 

in addition to its quarterly 
monograph at hand with one 
control over the development of 
the other phases of control 
subdivision 
specific control 
analyzed, from an 
than a lega) standpoint, 
the land in 
in relation to 
entire city 


deals phase of 
land 


being city 


urban 
such 
planning, zoning, and 
dinances The 


deeds are 


control or 
provisions of 
economic rather 
as to their effect upon 
question and upon the parties 
each other. Their effect on the 
plan is not considered. Restrictive 
clauses concerning type and use of structures 
use of lot, duration, administration and racia 
discrimination are carefully set forth, with a 
number of tables, and the value of this mode 
of contro] is discussed. 


Longview, Wash.—A Wonder City in a Won- 
derland; the Planning of the Industrial City 
of Longview, Wash.—Descriptions from two 
points of view of one of America’s outstanding 
examples of made-to-order cities. The first is 
an exuberant story of accomplished facts, in 
the form of an attractive, copiously illustrated 
community publicity booklet of 40 pages in 
which the agricultural and industrial, recrea 
tional and educational advantages afforded are 
fully set forth, for the benefit of prospective 
visitors and residents, by The Longview Com- 
pany, Longview, Wash., which will send copies 
on request. The second is a description of 
Longview as a city-planning and zoning 
as given at a meeting of the City Planning 
Division, American Society of Civil Engineers 
by S. Herbert Hare, of Hare & Hare, Land 
scape Architects and City Planners, the design 
ers of Longview, with resulting dis 
Available in a 12-page reprint from Trar 
tions of the Society. (Apply to the author 
Huntzinger Kansas City, Mo.) 


project 


ussions 


Building 


Fee Charging Employment 
B. Andrews 
for Labor Le 


Agencies. 
American Ass 
gislation, is the author of 

ticle in the Labor Legistat 
December, 1928, in which he urges 

sity of new legislation to counteract the 
Supreme Court decision under which states 
prohibited from limiting fees charged by 
vate employment agencies. The author's re: 
ommendations, made to a recent official 
gation committee and herewith given, include 
favorable sentiment for passage of the Wagner 
bill, now before which would per 
mit the establishment of a nation-wide pub 
employment system, and the strengthening 
such a system by state action. A pamphlet 1 
print of this includes a map indicat 
public employment office 
states having available and 
employment offices during the 
year, and gives the draft of a sugg 
AW reguiating 


12 pp 


secretary 


American 


invest 


Congress, 





article 
states, lists the 
cash 
public 


private employment 
(Apply to American Lab 
131 E, 23rd St., New Yor 


Imhoff Tanks and Separate Sludge Digestior 
During the Last 22 Years.—-A German pamy 
( Smocherbrennen und getrennte S 
fauling in den letzten 22 
Fries, Engineer of the Ruhrverband 
Germany, reprinted from Gesund 
Sept. 8 and 15, 1928 The deve 
have taken during the last 


in the 


Jahren'’) by 


place 
design and operation of Im} 
tanks 
“ussed, with stress upon the important 


i} 
of Imhoff 


and separate sludge-digestion 


tanks in sewage treatment 


G. M. } 


Prohibition of Wooden Shingles.—The sev 
enth edition 1928) of the : ‘ 
municipalities in the United States which have 
legislation against the use of wooden 
materials within their corporate 
just been issued in a 12-page 
tails of regulations shown. (Apply to National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Committee of 
Construction of Buildings, 85 John St., New 
York.) 


(revised 


roofing 
limits, has 
pamphlet De 


1929 185 


National Association of Commercial Wega 
tion Secretaries. 1928 The Pr 
14th annual NACOS convention 
! comprise a 388-page 
imber of 
are printed in fu 


ete membership list 


interestir 


f the organization and 1 
sented by W. E. Holmes 
ymmittee, is one of the 
yns (Apply to 8S. Vale 

Treasurer, Chamber of 
Minn.) 


Enterprise By 
s an alk 


This 
with a 
Tardy 
regional planning 
pment accomplishments 
and toucl yon the efficiency with which the 
Enterprise payrol kept circulating 
in Enterprise. Civie and commercial organiza 
tions planning 


Phillip W. Alexander 
narrative of A City 
Fighting 1 which is neighbor to 
town t of city and 
and industri develo 


dollar is 
progress 


programs will find 


interesting. Sample copies free. Special prices 
mm quantity purchases (Apply to the author 


1430 Twelfth Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) 


Problems of Civic Development, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 4 16-page report on the city 
vey made by Jacob L. Crane 
Plan 


plan sur 
dr to the City 
December, 1928, and pub 
Commission It lists the maps 
and charts made in connection with the survey 
and outlines the 
dealt with in the 
now under way 
Wrigley Bldg., 


Commission 
lished by the 
outstanding problems to be 
comprehensive plan which is 
(Apply te Jacob L 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Crane 


Civic 
pared 


Development Plans, 
under direction of the 
Commission, by 
George F In 
consultants. A 32-page 9 x 
ering the comprehensive 
ress to date 


controlling 


Alton, Ill.—Pre 
Alton City Plan 


Jacob L. Crane Ir and 





ls, associate, engineers and 
12 publication cov 
city plan and 
including the 


prog 
adoption of the 
ordinances and the 
(Apply to Jacob L 
ing, Chicago, ll 


official plan 


Crane, Jr Wrigley Build 


Labor Exchanges 


at ‘ hat es 


Work of European 
ker and orkers 
idequacy of private labor 
d in almost all European cot 
establishment of public 

re. The 
these p 
of training the unemployed 


institut 
organization and admir 
lacement method metho 
ete., are discus 
Speek 
December 1928 


n detail article by Peter A 
t 1 r Review, 
appe nded 


nal systems of labo 


reference list 
ntries up to 1927 


Printing Office 


Photostat Recording. 


Publication No 





A Guide for Annual 


Preparing 
ports ‘ publics 





Growing New Forests \ 
sued by the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Wash., describing the interesting 
reforestation of the Douglas fir country of the 
Pacific Northwest Illustrated (Apply to 
the company.) 


24-page 


booklet 


Co Tacoma, 
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PULLING UP THE VERTICAL Boom iad oumP THE CURB 
Ree 









TATED. LIGHT =| 











o NLIKE all other ditchers, the Barber-Greene 
leaves no ramp to be removed by hand—for : 


the vertical boom digs straight down and 
comes straight up. With the B-G, services can be ¥ 
carried flush to the curb, sidewalk or building. 
And the ‘“‘milling” action of the B-G vertical 


boom is not balked by the macadam_ which walk and 


stretches from main to curb. In spite of this *“dig- 
gability’’ the Barber-Greene will not damage un- 
derground lines it may encounter. TheOverload Re- — “ae 
lease Sprocket automatically lets go immediately. 
(s to costs, the B-G shown above cut 30.000 feet of 


main trench and services for the City of Thomas- 
ville Water and Light Dept. at an average cost of 


tec per foot. (We have other records still lower.) picks and 
Write for a copy of **Ditching Snapshots and Rec- ] 





ords” giving the experiences of other Barber- 
Greene enthusiasts in cutting ditching costs. 


BARBER - GREE NE COMPANY 
$15 W. Park Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER @ GREENE 


Do you mention Tue American City when writing Please do. 














THE 


Annual Short School, Texas Association of 
Sanitarians.—Complete proceedings of the 
1928 Short School (San Antonio) in a volume 
of 188 pages, paper-bound, fall into seven sec 
tions, with numerous important papers and 
discussions on Health Education Problems, 
Some Important Communicable Disease Prob- 
lems, Food and Drugs, Water Sanitation, Sew- 
age Disposal, etc. Miscellaneous material ap- 
pended includes & proposed model plumbing 
code for Texas municipalities. A paper on the 
code and its relation to public health was given 
by R. G. Thomas, member, Board of Directors, 
Associated Master Plumbers of the U. S. $1 
net. (Apply to Secretary of the Association, 
E. G. Eggert, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas.) 


Bibliography, Street and Highway Safety.—A 
multigraphed publication of 400 pages pre 
pared for the Committee on Causes and Pre- 
vention of Highway Accidents, Highway Re 
search Board, by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Containing a comprehensive, detailed, well 
classified reference list of articles in periodical 
publications; pamphlets ; conference reports, etc. 
on street and highway safety and allied sub- 
jects. It brings together an invaluable mass of 
material hitherto uncatalogued for general ref- 
erence. Limited edition available. (Apply to 
Highway Education Board, Architects Building, 
Washington, D. C.) 


A Wet Blanket on the County Manager Plan. 
Improving County Government in North Caro- 
lina.—Two articles, the first by Kirk H. Por 
ter, the second by Paul W. Wager, in the 
National Municipal Review, January, 1929. Mr 
Porter considers the manager plan for coun- 
ties and expresses his views of its undesir 
ability; Mr. Wager tells how centralized ad 
ministration in one county during its first year 
wiped out deficit, reduced tax rate, and simpli 
fied the government. 12 pp. together. 50c. 
(Apply to the publication, 261 Broadway, New 
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Miscellaneous Papers on Sewage Chlorina 
tion.—A 7-page reprint from the Proceeding 
of the 13th Annual Meeting of the New 
Works Association, containing 
on color reaction in testing for free 
in sewage, by C. M. Nichols, of 
Jersey Department of Health, odor 
tion at the Haddonfield sewage plant 
Sparmaker and Leroy 
control by the use of 
J. O'Connell, Jr., 
(Apply to J. 
N. J.) 


Sewage pape 
chlorine 
the Ne 
investiga 
by C. W 
Forman, and i 
chlorine, by Willia 
together discussior 
R. Downs Boundbro 


with 
Secretary 


Fundamentals of the Smoke Nuisance.—Pr« 
pared for Fuel-Power-Transportation Educa 
tional Foundation, by Samuel S. Wyer, consult 
ing engineer, Columbus, Ohio. A 
study, with bibliography and car 
toons, setting forth the salient features of the 
Mellon Institute smoke abatement investiga 
tions, urging smoke control and emphasizing 
the fact that the solution of the problem does 
not depend upon any particular fuel or device 
(Apply to the Foundation, 1014 Hartman Bldg 
Columbus, Ohio.) 


24-page 
numerous 


Functions of the Architect. 
186 of the American Institute of Architects 
a 4-page circular issued for the purpose of 
supplying information to those outside the pro 
fession of architecture who are interested i: 
building. ‘*‘The Duties of the Architect and 
the Owner,’’ ‘‘The Reasons for Employing an 
Architect,’’ ‘‘The Architect's Charges and the 
Cost of the Work,’’ and ‘‘The 
Architect,’’ are matters of 
the responsibilities of the owner to build for 
beauty as well as utility (Apply to the In 
stitute, Octagon Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


Document N¢« 


Selection of an 


discussion, as aré 


National, State, and Local Cooperation in 
Food and Drug Control.—An 18-page 
sion of the developments to date in this 
ject, written by Milton Conover, Yale Univer 


discus 
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nce Revieu Historical 
administrative 
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legislative and 
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e case for uniformity in 


(Apply to 


Menasha, Wis.) 


the Child in Fargo 


1928), of 


Comm 
rund 

Ne 
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and 


procedure 
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127 pp 


technical 


Bulletin Ne 
Health 
the 
Publications 
under above title 
Report of the 
consists 
discussion of 


the Child 
ittee, published by 
Division of 
Ww York, 
e Final 
of a 


as sponsored by 
Illustrated 


(Address 
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and diagrams (Apply 
Director of 
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Annual Message, Pres 

Commissioners, 1928 50 

Annual Report of Municipal 
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1r.—F inancial 
Light, to June 30 
Annual Report 
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Statement, Bu 
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August 31, 1928 
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Detroit, Mic 
Institute. 
Whipple, 
Mich. 


Concrete 
Secret Harvey 
Boulevard, Detroit, 


Annua 


2970 West 


Fesruary 13-15.—Atiantic City, N. J 
New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Associatior 
Annual Secretary, Thomas J. Headlee 
State Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J 
Fesuvary 13-15.—AtLantic City, N. J 
Association of Highway Officials of 
tic States 


meeting. 


North Atlar 
Annual convention Secretary -Trea 
urer, A. Lee Grover, State Highway Commission of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J 
Ferrvary 13-15.—Lawrence, Kans. 
Kansas Water Works Association. 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. E. A. 
Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans. 
Fesavary 13-15.—Wasninoton, D. C. 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Asso 
tion. Annua Secretary, Q. A. C 
National Building, Washington, D 


Annual meet 


Boyce 


meeting. 
Press 
Fesruary 14-16 

American 
convention 


Detroit, Micu 
Concrete Pipe 
Secretary, M. W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Associatior 


Loving 


Feexuary 18, Weex or.—Cuicaco, IL 

Associated General Contractors of America An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Colonel D. H 
1150 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fesrvary 19.—Haatrorp, Conn. 

Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers Annua 
meeting. Secretary, C. M. Blair, Box 235, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Feervary 19-21.—Harrissurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. An 
nual meeting. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Besrvary 19-22.—Ann Arson, MICH. 


Conference on Highway Engineering Annua 
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ner Water 


Jersey Street, Ind 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
American Forestry Associatior 
Secretary, Ovid M 
N. W., Washington, D 
Fesevary 27-Marcu 1.—Toront 
Ontario Good Roads Ass 
Secretary, S. L. S« 
nue, Toronto, Ont 
Marcu 6-8.—SasKaToon 
Saskatchewan Associatior 
ties Annual convention 
Gurran, Nakomis, Sask 
Marcw 19-23.—Sevitte, Spar 
CELONA, SPAIN. 
International Union of Local Auth 
International Congress. 
Vinek, Rue de la Regence 


Executive 
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_ GENERAL Motors \. 
TRUCKS 








eWow add 


“STRAIGHT RATING 


To These ADVANCEMENTS: 


i. A COMPLETE LINE OF TRULY MODERN VEHICLES 











ee 
ps + EXTRA VALUE INSTEAD OF “EXCESS ALLOWANCES 
5 A REAL WORK TEST OFFER 





ef Profitable Step For Every Wunicipal Department! 


FRXNUHERE should be no need for 
hedging, when a truck-maker 
says toa truck buyer: “Here, sir, is a 
truck that will handle your work 
with efliciency and economy.” 
Information should be definite, 
accurate. Only then can the invest- 
ment be wisely considered. 


4 4 4 4 


Hereafter all General Motors Trucks 
will be described, and sold, on the 
exact basis of STRAIGHT RATINGS 
—instead of the customary **capac- 
ity” ton figures which are inexact 
and misleading. For every model the 
total allowable gross weight, includ- 
ing load, will be given and unqual- 
ifiedly guaranteed. 

When the known weights of chassis 
and body job are deducted from that 
guaranteed total, the maximum pay 
load at which the truck will operate 
efficiently year after year is accu- 
rately established. 

\ctual requirements of work to be 
done by a truck will thus govern its 
selection. The buyer will not have to 
buy and maintain more “capacity” 
or less than he needs. 

Tire-equipment can be exactly 
suited to the work—effecting a new 
degree of tire economy in operation. 

GENERAL MOTORS 


Pontiac, 


This step forward is made necessary 
because of penalties hidden in the old 
terms: “‘one ton”, “two ton”, ete. 
On the market today are “‘one ton” 
trucks with differences in chassis 
weights as high as 1,500 pounds. In 
the larger “‘capacities”’ still greater 
variances exist. Between various 
types of bodies weight-differences of 
half-a-ton are not uncommon, 
oe 

Every General Motors Truck in the 
complete line is modern: designed, 
engineered and built to meet mod- 
ern conditions with new standards 
ofeconomy. Their list prices contain 
no “water” to permit unsound trade- 
in allowances. They provide extra 
value instead of “excess allowances.” 

A real Work Test is offered, back- 
ing every statement made about 
any General Motors Truck. 

It will pay you, now more than 
ever, to investigate what General 
Motors has before you buy. 





Nake This Real Work Test— 
We furnish the truck (any available model, 
body, or chassis that most closely meets 
your requirements), the gasoline, and a 
man to accompany you or your driver. Put 
them at your regular work for a practical 
test. (This offer not made in states where 
such tests are unlawful.) 


TRUCK COMPANY 


Michigan 


Factory branches, distributors, dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY) 
PURSE AND PURPOSE 
LIGHT DUTY 
1929 PON TEAC-powered 


(STRAIGHT RATING  capacitic: 
3800 to 8000 Ibs.) 


Type 1001...... ; $ 625.00 
Type 2001.... 1015.00 
Type 2002...... 975.00 
Type 2003. ..... aT ° | 
Type 2004. .... 1085.00 
i. whee ah esas 1045.00 
NG 6 66 60beerccuss . 965.00 


MEDIUM AND HEAVIER-DUTY 
New BUICK-powered 
(STRAIGHT RATING capacities 
8000 to 18,000 Ibs.) 





(SE $1530.00 
PENG n.d senenncce ‘ 1505.00 
ats wate ys . 1395.00 
Es © bocce ceces .»++ 1570.00 
Type 3005. ........ 1545.00 
Type 3006....... 1435.00 
Type 3007....... ee 
Pan ce cccvctessecces 1595.00 
Type 3009. .... ; ; . 1485.00 
MEE > c.onvsccveces 1885.00 
Type 4002......... 1790.00 
Type 4003. ... . . 1685.00 
I ERs ov ccccccce . 1920.00 
EES 000 cesses veces DED 
Type 4006. ........... -.+ 1720.00 
TEE bp cccocscnses . 1935.00 
Type 4008.......... 1540.00 
Type 4009........ . . 1735.00 
Type 4010. .......... 1960.00 
lll ee - . 1855.00 
Es 6 canaasnae cocce 3760.08 
 < earn 3215.00 
Type 5002........ ; 3160.00 
Type 5003....... . . 2500.00 
Type 5004. .... 3265.00 
Type 5005.......... 3210.00 
Type 5006. ........ sare 2850.00 
DT ssoeccnscnees 3280.00 
WHOS GOs < ccccecvces 3225.00 


Type 5009..... 2865.00 


PD iy se0eneneeds> oe 3315.00 
Type 5011. ...............-- 3260.00 
Dye Beebe saccccsecccceces 2900.00 


HEAVIEST DUTY 
BiG: BRUT E-powered 
(STRAIGHT RATING capacities 
28,000 Ibs.) 
Serre $4270.00 
TYPO Gs cc cc cvccsveccecs $350.00 
Above prices, chassis only, F. O. B. 
Pontiac, Mic 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 





Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
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A New Fire-Alarm Signal Device 


In every municipality having a volun- 
teer or part paid fire department, ther 
should be notifying the 
members ol and location of 
a fir The public alarm which simply 
notifies the firemen of the 


fire without 


some means of 


the existencs 


existence of th: 


pointing out its location is 
obsolete in modern fire department equip- 
Today fire-fighting apparatus is 
ind many members of volun- 
teer departments are equipped with auto- 
When a fire is only 


necessary for a few men to go to the fire- 


ment 
motorized 


mobiles. occurs, if 


house, enough to man the apparatus; the 
remainder respond directly to the 
fire in their own machines. 

A new as the Codewell 
has been designed by the Gamewell Com 
pany, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., for this 
purpose. It locates as well as gives the 
alarm. The Codewell has many advan- 
tages that are not available in a siren 
First of all, it sounds a short, sharp, dis- 
tinct code signal with a clear distinction 
between digits, numbers and rounds of the 
built vertically to increas« 
the carrying power of the sound, for, ac- 
cording to U. 8S. Government tests, sound 
is louder and travels farther at right angles 
to the shaft than parallel to it. The Code- 
well is non-directional, giving forth sound 
equally in all directions. There are no 
shields or weather-hoods to cut off th 
sound. It is thoroughly waterproofed by 
means of a special covering which does not 
interfere with the sound, and it operates 
equally well in winter and in summer. Th: 
cover also excludes leaves and other for- 


can 


device known 


signal. It is 





THE NEW GAMEWELL 
CODEWELL FIRE- 
ALARM SIGNAL 





eign matter and prevent 
Irom ne 

The 
by mechanical brakes or reversing of 
current but by 1 


sting 1n the me 


coding leature is 





ising and lowering 
sound-producing rotors, which nor 

re out of the stator field. Th 
continuously while the coding is being ac- 
complished, and as the rotors rota 

re raised into the stator field as the rg 
demands, and after each blast they are 


The 1 ind 


complished by means of a method some- 


lowered 


Lising 
what similar to the bendix drive, and the 
rotors are cushioned by air nd Olli as t 
lift and drop back into } lac 

The 
is an important one 
which is 








sectional feature of the Codewell 


THE NEW DODGE 
COACH 


BROTHERS MOTOR 
where tl 


the 


ie community, 


is growing, ‘ase with th 


majority of the communities throughout ear. has 


the country It can be increased in size Detroit’s half-million worker nd is 
from 2-, 3-, to 5-horsepower so that it can jng all the requirements of tl normal 
take care of the requirements Of any com-  rush-hour traffic ecording 
munity for a number of years without its the railways department 
being necessary to discard all of the origi- In addition to giving st ser othe 
nal investment. The Codewell can be features of the moto oach include dded 
operated automatically from street refinements ir ymfortable transportatiot 
signal station, automatically by means of ssengers being seated deep. leathe: 
a transmitter located in the fire-station r-cushion. individual wicker chait r) 
or telephone exchange or ! I i : coacl s Tro nad S 
pressing the test button on tl nt ded between t]} eats and it 
unit It rides easil he weight 
buted hetw: , 
A Serviceable Motor Coach ee as eae 
for City Service non-skid ep to increase 
The de luxe motor coacl I Ie ot tl 
cently inaugurated in Detroit is provu hh 
in unqualified success in helping so - mil 
the transportation problems of the Street Railways D 
metropolis, according to officials o at es, the d , rool 
Department of Street Railways Mlv with beige t t off by black and 
Soon after the middle ot Nove mber th wd It a ag = naan 
first of the new lines began operating, and tier i. nd ones tga 
others have been added since on route 60-hors ' 


that parallel the street railways, supple 
menting the city’s other bus lines and 
Although it is an entirely ni 


for the Detroit bus-riding 


street cars. A New Threadless Coupling for 


class of service Fire-Hose 
public, the di luxe coach has been quickly A thr i] oe 
S threadiess coupling which has been 
accepted and has definitely established a al piece psa a ee 
E : ; ear j ie eveiopmen stage or en 
place for itself in the transportation 1 iat: Semeel: ieneheiih ‘ink hee Wee. Badanniei 
quirements of the large city. Coupling Co., 126 Pershing Avenue, ( 


The Graham Brothers 16-passenger parlor teret, N. J 


Chis coupling overcor 


coach, made by Dodge Brothers Corpora- differences in threads which have not been 

tion, is being used. A fleet of 120 was standardized in neighboring communit 

purchased by the city from the company The coupling is 1 le ol tough | nze 

ifter the Department had operat ynstruction and is guaranteed 

Graham coaches more than 24,500,000 mil he severest u In operation 

over Detroit streets. ( iry to throw back the lever g 
Two of the main lines, in Woodward the coupling,.and throw down tl 

ind Grand River Avenues, are operated eure a high-pre col tion. The 

over part of the routes on parallel street connection 1s made without the ( 

to reduce traffic congestion in these streets spanners, hammering or the forcing o 

and give speedier service. The adapta- the couplings, and this coupling In 

bility of this coach to traffic conditions ates such common faults as a bad first 


demanding quick acceleration and speed 
braking facilities of the 


thread or cross 
issengel pings and stuck 


with 
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The right Tires for City work 


Goodyear specializes in the manufacture of 
truck tires particularly designed for munic 
ipal duty 

For road and street maintenance, 
prinkling, etc., there is no tire to equal 
the Goodyear Heavy Duty Cushion. It has 
powerful All-Weather Tread traction, enor 
mous structural strength, and gives un 
usual mileage 


street 


Fire Department service calls for the 
hardy, reliable qualities built into this 
Duty Cushion, or, if 
pneumatic equipment is used, the tested 
and matchless Goodyear Pneumatic Cord, 
with its world-famous All-Weather Tread 
grip tor safety and traction and its active, 


Goodvear Heavy 


dependable body of extra-elastic, extra- 
durable Supertwist Cord. 


Educational department work, inspec- 
tion, and similar lighter travel, are eco- 
nomically and dependably served by Good- 
vear All-Weather Tread Tires. 


Ihe Goodyear plain tread trailer tire, 


high in profile and extra resilient in 
cushioning, is recommended for garbage 
hauling 


Call on Goodyear for expert technical 
recommendations on the right truck tire 
for your hauling. Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Stations everywhere give prompt, 
competent and helpful service. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 





Why not 





‘opyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., In 


remember to mention Tae American City? 
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has been removed, it is possible to tum oar 











In cases such s this the water d $1 i Short se 18 sed for } suction 
ment may quickly put in place 2 Mu , hose ' 
repair lid on the box Progressive w ’ pump and he hvdrant With this 
departments ire now supplied witl , hook-up on nd is always connected by 
‘E METRO FLOOR SYSTEM, SHOWINC Mueller clean-out auger or spoon wl in elbow to the suction base of the pum 
VISION FOR VENTILATION AND ihey can use instead of having to tak The body the fire-truck carries 1.200 
Cane up the entire service box in order to be leet of ho nd it 1s equipped with lad- 
ible to turn off the water at the curl lers, exting rs and accessories, includ- 
\ Vitrified Floor System for After the box has been cleaned out, a ig crowbars nor equipment 
lrickling Filters water repair lid can be placed on 


false floor that is ample for the load This lid does not become broken or lost A Medium-Weight Heater for 











f placed upon it and is known as the !ecause of the lugs, which have a large Asphalt Tank Cars 
tro vitrified floor system for trickling €4rmg surface on the shaft of the box The heating of tank cars has . 
rs has been developed by the Metro- rhe lid for the new style box fits inside presented more or less of a problem to 
tan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio. ‘he shaft, while on the old style it fits 1unicipalities or contractors purchasing 
possibility of clogging the drains with °Y® the outside. The Mueller service box sphalt in bull lhe problem is increased 
ids unloaded by the filter or by organic "Pair lid provides a means of supplying or lessened depending on the kind of 
crowths is negligible because of amp! lid to any box, regardless of the condi- cquipment used, the method of transport- 
rovision for flushing. The size and shape ‘02 Ol the box top. It is easy to attach ng the equipment and the necessary water 
the lateral drains are sufficient to carry the lid, being necessary only to use the nd fuel supply, to say nothing of the 
way the effluent promptly, making flush- regular pentagon head key. It is practi- time required to redu the material to 
ig possible and affording plenty of space ‘| illy impossible to pry off the lid, as it imping consistency 
or air circulation. does not depend on a point contact I A light-weight heating system arranged 
The construction of this system is —" but has the full length be ring lor easy and speedy transportation has 
simple, consisting of vitrified clay pier and - the two A gs with the box shaft. this been devel ped by E D. Etnyre & Co 
grill blocks. A concrete slab is first laid ete surface being approximately 2 In Oregon, III The tank car heater 
d then the piel blocks are laid to an ReneS lengtl the I ntion of J. C. Clea I re- 
n grade and true alignment in a thin 
i of mortar with all end and bottom | uépg» 
ints carefully pointed and all excess 
mortar removed. No mortar is used for 
placing the cover blocks. 
The construction of this system is rapid, 
1ecurate and low in cost. All underdrains 
: need cleaning during construction to re- 
; move fine particles of filter stone which 
find their way into the drains. This is a 
simple operation with the Metro vitrified 
flooring system 
A Repair Lid for Service Boxes 
Realizing that the regular lid which is 
supplied with the Buffalo type water ser- 
\ vice box may easily be lost or broken 
i soon after being placed in service, the 
4 Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., has designed 
i the Mueller repair lid, which will be 
: particularly appreciated by water-works wes “ 5 


. : x ‘ = A GENERAL MANUFACTURING CO. FIRE-TRUCK IN SERVICE AT REMINGTON, IND 
officials during the winter months. Fre- 


juently during the winter a water depart- 









: ment receives a hurry-uy: telephone call An Effective Fire Pumper gon, I r a long time has been 

: o shut off the water in a certain house \ pumper which has a capacity of 500 we we D. Etnyre & 

: The cause is usually a burst water service sallons of water per minute and has su — 

pipe that has been frozen. When the cessfully passed the 12-hour test of th When mounted on a two-wheeled rub- 
water department answers the call, it fre- National Board of Fire Underwriters at ber-tired t1 r for transportation be- 
quently finds that the lid on the Buffalo this capacity, has been developed by t! hind a truck or automobile, the total 


type box is no longer to be found and the ene ral Manufacturing Co., 4127 Forest weight of the heater is less than 1,200 
inside of the service box is filled with dirt, Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo The pounds. It can be set up and hooked up 
rocks, broken bottles, etc. In such cases pump is capable of increasing the pressure to the tank car by one man in 15 minutes 
the only way to turn off the water is to o!, say, 50 pounds at the hydrant up to The heater is of the steam-generating type 
begin digging in the frozen earth so that 200 pounds at the discharge if so desired. consisting of double boilers, and operates 
the service box may be removed from the The pump on this truck is also capable on a closed circuit. Heat is supplied | 
top of the curb stop, and after the box of drawing water from a cistern or pond two oil burners of the generating type, 
and can raise the water approx! which are furnished with the heater. It is 
mately 25 feet. The truck is claimed that ih 30 minutes from the 


Eh a ORT Nc lg me 


equipped with a booster tank, as_ the heater arrives at a tank car, it can 
these are replacing chemi operating with 125 pound 
tanks on practically all fire-trucks coil. The inventor claims that on a r 
being built today, according to test 10,000 gallons of 150 penetrati 
the manufacturers. halt in a tank car equipped witl 
The General Manufacturing ‘steam coils was reduced from thi 
Co. uses a “pig tail” hook-up on ‘State to pumping consistency in 4 





tS -4 
SERVICE BOX REPAIR LIDS FOR NEW rangemens, It 8 : 
AND OLD STYLE SERVICE BOXES connect the pump to the hydrant in the 


the suction hose. By using this With on 


possil le to ions Ol Kerosene and 25 gallons of w eY 
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The Power that Builds the Roads 


IBBONS of good roads are unrolling over the land. 
Each season a great new mileage of highways criss- 
crosses the map of the 48 states. Easy as child’s play 
when viewed from an airplane—but tough toil and engi- 
neering for the army of road builders on the ground. A 


job for he-men, up-to-the-minute equipment, and de- 
pendable power. 


From Vancouver and the mountain roads down to 
the end of the Dixie at Miami the power built by Inter- 
national Harvester is the power behind the road builder. 
The famous radiator of the McCormick-Deering Indus- 
trial Tractor looks out from every type of highway 
equipment. McCormick-Deering is the standard .. . 
Standard in road building . . . Standard throughout 
general industry! 


Any of the 170 International-owned branches in the 
United States and Canada will demonstrate McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Tractors at your convenience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
{ Inc orporated ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


er ee ee ee 
hae a tls 





nga rawler here seems to be no Ltyp ot red grader scene The heart of it is 
imit to the practical utilit { the McCormick-Deer- McCormick - Deering power. Many thousands of 
ng, whether it’s in road building or in general McCormick-Deerings build roads for county and state 
lustry. Here one man | actor and a authorities, working in every state in the union. 
f highly useful m on any Among the State Highway Commissions owning into 
al tractor job and al equiy the hundreds are California, Texas, Louisiana, Iowa, 

ment furnished « and Missouri. All-around merit is the answer 


WCORMICK DEFRING 


wm ome ‘HhibbbbbLbaBAADA | 


Do you mention Tue American Crty when writing? 
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The City of New York now owns over 100 M 
mick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Here are 2 


cross-walk plows. In New York, as everywhere « 
the McCormick-Deering power goes three v 


through drawbar, belt, and power take 


- 


This trim outfit is typical of hundreds of mu 
owned McCormick-Deerings. They build, keep 
and flush the streets, remove snow, set pole 
trenches and excavations, load and unload, et 





Ir 


some of the installations you can’t readily see tl 


power plant, but it’s there. 
hundred-and-one jobs. 


Please do. 


Liberal power for 
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A MODEL 40 CLETRAC EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW WALSH 
SNOW-PLOW HAVING A HYDRAULIC LIFTING AND LOWERING 
DEVICE 


A New Searifier for a 10-Ton 
Gasoline Roller 

\ new scarifier has been designed by the 
Huber Manufacturing Co., Marion, Ohio 
for the 10-ton Huber gasolins 
eatures of this scarifier are that the cylin- 
dér is located underneath the deck of th« 
roller, where it is out of the way, and the 
applied to the scarifier bar 
through bell arms and levers, to multiply 


roller he 


pressure 1s 


the cylinder pressure as it is transmitted 
to the tooth bar. The tooth bar is a solid 
steel casting with gage wheels at the ends 


to regulate and control the depth of the 


; 


‘ 


The teeth are quickly detachable and 
can be replaced or reversed in a few mo- 


FEBRUARY 
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H \ . s Mr. O'J 
M f New \¥ 

( 1. S has | 1 

\\ | Moor i 
Ar I mot ( has 

Mar | ex D 
t Ne \ 
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International Combustion Tar and 
Chemical ¢ orporation 
| or ( 


l & Cher ( 


which will be sold under a brand 
IN-CE-CO lr} com} : 
re located at Newark, N. J.. I 
W. Va., Dover, Ohio, Chatt 
Granite City, Ill., and Chicago, ] 
ew plant short to be 


in New Brunswick, N 


Liquid Chlorine Plant 
Hooker Elect 


new plant of the 


ments. They are held in place by a sprin THE NEW BARTLETT-SNOW MIXED-CON | Co.. 25 Pine Street, New Yor 
plunger, and it is only necessary to com- CRETE BODY Tacoma. Wash.. started 
press the spring to release the teeth. Whil February 1. This is o1 
the tooth bar rises in the rear of the deck The C. O. Bartlett & Snow ¢ y } eal pl Wy } 
to give a high tooth clearance, the ba that this body costs less than in 
s held close to the rear roll, a decided ad lar purpose body offered to-day ell, in wi ( 
vantage, especially when rough or uneven truck, it has no revolving parts i through a brin 
surfaces are being scarified it requires only one minute to correct hereby | 
regation and dump the load upon 
; ah . it the job, only a few sec 

A New Truck Body for Ready- Be ip ag Pn caer :' 
Mixed Concrete al alge em aN ger ae 2 

There is probably no one thing in tl other similar bodies \ : 
construction industry to-day that is 
tracting the attention of as many peop! Jack O’Leary Made General I " 
and being investigated as thoroughly as alan Manaser ——eoearngetn 
the problem of delivering concrete to tl ae Pittshursh-Des Moines Steel | nd 26 
job on which it is to be used re idy to pout Pittehuesh Pa Sat aeeateemnenal - 
into the forms, or, in other words, ready- sialiahdasndh ail J 7 O’Le fa wg td % 100 BO 0 
mixed concrete in charge of sales at the New York of rhe smaller « ners ( 

The new re idy-mixed concrets body fices since its opening in 1914. as General s evlinders re of twe nd 
developed by the C Bartlett & Snow Sales Manager of the compan Mr cor iz 100 nd j 
Co., 6200 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, ('} ary will make his heada 150 t 


Ohio, is made with its two sides movable 
That is 








when concrete is being trans- 

ported, the side plates are V-shaped, and 
upon arrival at the job, the plates areé 
wound to a horizontal position. This ac- a ge : Nye fhe a4 
tion corrects any segregation in the con- Ps tee es al a 
crete that may have occurred during th a ag 
journey. No mechanical agitation of any we ! . 
kind is used to condition the wet mix b , ‘ - 
fore unloading. ' lag? > ae the mee 

The body is then tilted and the mix is if od hs a 
again churned as it passes through the end ns, “S : 
gate. The concrete which pours from the 12 ~aie. z 
tail piece is said to be as plastic and work- _ ak < a + 
able as when it left the mixer. There ar A -*. 
no mechanical baffles or obstructions of m 
any kind inside the Bartlett-Snow body -_ 
This feature makes it suitable for the ad- 








ditional duty of general hauling. With 
the sides in a vertical position, it forms 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH OF THE NEW CHLORINE PLANT OF THE HOOKER ELECTRO 
CHEMICAL CO 


AT TACOMA, WASH. 
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Model 58, high speed, heavy duty White Truck especially adapted to road building and construction work. It is built to carry a 
large pay load even in states having low gross weight restrictions. 


Performance With Profit 
in Road Building 


OAD builders know their motor trucks. They know their stamina, their econ- 

omy, their records in actual performance. That is why White Trucks predomi- 

nate on the most important road building jobs everywhere. There is a complete line 
of Whites—a truck to meet every transportation requirement. 


White Trucks always have been money-makers, both in 
building highways and in transporting goods over them. 
Road contractors and highway departments of states, 
Counties and townships using thousands of motor trucks 
have expressed a decided preference for Whites because 
of their superior performance records. These records 
prove White Trucks are perfectly adapted to the severe 
requirements imposed by this kind of work. 

More than 6,000 Whites are working efficiently and 


dependably in road construction and maintenance with 
proven economy of public money. 

The rugged construction, lower chassis weight and superior 
economy of Whites meet the severest operating condi- 
tions. You can put White Trucks on any road job and 
make more profit on that job. Whites will do more work, 
in less time, at a lower operating cost because they are 
engineered for that purpose. 


THE WHITE COMPANY-—Cleveland 





DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE HAS BUILT WHITE TRUCK LEADERSHIP 








WHITE TRUCKS 


AND WHITE BUSSES 








Why not remember to mention Taz Amznican City? 
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CLEANING CHANNEL AND 
CLEANING MECHANISM 
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DORR DETRITOR 
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A PLAN AND SECTION OF THE NEW DORR DETRITOR 


An Automatic Mechanically 
Cleaned Grit Chamber for 
Sewage Treatment Plants 

For general use in place of the conven- 
tional grit settling trough at sewage dis- 
posal plants, the Dorr Company, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, has developed an 
1utomatic self-cleaning grit chamber, 
known as the Dorr Detritor. This ma- 
chine is said to perform all the functions 
of the grit settling channel and in addi- 
tion automatically collects and washes th 
grit, delivering it finally in a clean, de- 
watered condition to a suitable receptacle 

The Detritor is located directly after 
the bar screen and consists of a grit col- 
lecting tank, a collecting mechanism, a 
grit cleaning channel and a cleaning me- 
chanism. The collecting tank is square 
and shallow, the sewage entering along 
one side and being straightened out in 
parallel lines by a series of adjustable 
guide frames or deflectors equally spaced 
along the inflowing side. The purpose of 
the collecting tank is to reduce the veloc- 
ity of the incoming sewage to such an 
extent that practically alf the particles ol 
grit of a predetermined size may settle 
out within the bounds of the tank. The 
sewage flows out of the tank across a weir 
which extends along the effluent side. 

The collecting mechanism, a modifica- 
tion of the Dorr Traction Clarifier, con- 
sists of a combination of radial arms 
fitted with plow blades and an oscillat- 
ing truss to which plow blades are at- 
tached. The radial arms sweep the area 
of the bottom bounded by a circle in- 
scribed within the square tank, while the 
oscillating truss sweeps, in addition, the 
corners of the tank which are not reached 
by the radial arms. The plow blades 


move the grit outward toward the. tank 
sides, where it is picked up by the buck- 
ets on the end of the radial arms and de- 
posited in the grit chute. 

The chute discharges the grit into the 
narrow rectangular inclined cleaning chan- 
nel, which extends from a point well be- 
low the water-level at its iower end to a 
point above water and adjacent to the 
grit container at its upper end. The clean- 
ing mechanism reciprocating 
tion, the rakes just clearing the inclined 
bottom and not only 
toward the point of 
imparting to it a 
which entrained 
This released organic 
suspension by the 


has a 


advancing the g 

discharge, but also 
turning-over motior 
releases organic matter 
matter is kept in 
gentle 
tion of the cleaning mechanism and flows 
back into the collecting tank through an 
organic return channel in the dividing 
wall. 


selective agita- 


The washed grit is drained into the 
water section of the inclined channel and 
discharged into a grit container in a de- 
watered, odorless condition. An extended 
test period of the Dorr Detritor showed 
that the greater part of the grit of almost 
any fineness could be removed and deliv- 
ered to the containers with a putrescible 
organic content never exceeding 10 per 
cent and averaging over 5 per 
over a period of several months. 


not cent 


Fire Department Accessories 
There are many small pieces of equip- 
ment which prove most helpful in in- 
creasing the efficiency of fire fighters. The 
P-B Manufacturing Co., Inc., 4567 Swan 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., developed 
several which are of particular value 
Fhe P-B Rite-A-Way flare 


has 


signals for 


195 

attaching apparatus effec- 
in mak ng positive identification of 

s at a long distance possible 

This equipment consists of two flashing 
i s which are installed back of the 
iriver’s seat and flash alternately rhere 
no drain on the battery in operating 
these flares, as they are worked directly 
the ke manifold. They help to 
revent accidents, delays and loss of life, 
they prevent the destruction of property, 
they enable the apparatus to arrive 


juickly, they clear traffic and identify the 
ipparatus immediately. There is no ad- 
istment necessary to the 
operate the flare, 





carburetor to 
there is no the 


increase In gas 


loss in 
power of the engine, no 
consumption, no 


practic ally 


ittention required, 
no upkeep expense. 

Fire equipment is frequently called out 
to pump out cellars after breaks in water- 
mains or flooding due to heavy 
I'he M & M syphon has been deve 


iS an inexpensive 


and 


storms. 

lope d 
equipment to 
expensive fire 
ers for pumping dirty waste 
may damage the 
is operated by 


piece of 


eliminate the use of 


pump- 
which 
The sv} hon 


water, 
machines 
water. 





THE M & M 


SYPHON FOR 
UNWATERING CELLARS 


An example of the effectiveness of the 
M & M syphon is found in the 
excavation fille . with water 
burst in Forest Park, St. 
17, 1928 The Fire De p 
structed to take charge after the pumps 
had failed on the property. The excava- 
sined 99,000 gallons of water and 
was 37 feet deep. This water was removed 
by an M & M syphon in ten hours with 
a pump pressure of 70 pounds. 


case of an 
ifter a cloud- 
Louis, on August 


irtment was iIn- 


tion cont 


Available 


Attractive Calendars 


An attractive 1929 calendar for muni- 
cipal offices and water-works may be s 
cured by readers of THe American Ciry 


by writing direct 


to the R. D. Cole Man 


‘turing Co., Newnan, Ga., and mention- 
ing this magazine. 

The American Institute of Steel Con- 
truction, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has issued a small calendar with a 


iinting of the Hudson River Bridge, New 
York, which is now under constructio 
The Institute will be used to send 


copies of this ¢ 


THE 


ilendar to any reader of 
AMERICAN CITY wis 


, 
hing it 












NEW 1929 WARCO 
ONE MAN GRADER 








\ 
> | WAR 
» ON CO 
CRADER 








FAMOUS OVER NIGHT : 


- « « and justiy so 


The W. A. Riddell Company's exhibit at the Road Show—the new improved one man Grader—the new 
rear crawlers—the new 1929 Alwatrac, prompted enthusiastic expressions of commendations on all sides. 





This unprecedented reception is a forerunner of the 
inevitable success of these machines. Their popularity 
is assured. 


which would be the acme of perfection, the machine has 
been withheld from the market until its perfection was 
an absolute certainty. 





The new 1929 Warco one-man Grader with newly de- 
signed circle and new screw lift (patent applied for) has 
many excellent features which place it far ahead of any 
other Power Grader. Subjected to strenuous tests under 
every possible condition, the Grader has proved its 
worth. Six months ago it was ready for production. In 
order to be able to introduce a new one-man Grader 


The new 1929 Warco one-man Grader is now under 
production—it will be available for spring delivery—com- 
plete specifications and prices furnished on request. 


See us at the Southwest Road Show and School, 
Witchita, Kansas, Feb. 15th-March Ist, 1929. Space 
No. 109 and 113. 


WARCO PRODUCTS DO THE JOB—EASILY~—QUICKLY—EFFICIENTLY 


W. A. RIDDELL CO. 


Dept. J 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 
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FEBRUARY 
ing in the cost of torm bolts and 
tieing materials which do mn | 
cut flush with the concrets 
the paper tubes fit flush io tl 
the wall and when th 
there are no projections They res 
saving in labor because the form bolts 
be removed by one man The i | 
|forms are easier to remove, because tl 
paper tubes permit removal of 


frst and then the forn 


without interference or 


damage These 
tubes are supplied in any length or dian 
eter, thoroughly coated with paraffin: 
ar average price of about one cent eacl 


THE LOUDON WHIRL-A-ROUND FOR 


Where an extra long bolt is used, ti 





PLAYGROUNDS ordinary tubes may be used with 
sleeve to cover the joint 
Playground Equipment Built at cee company also makes a leak- 


paraffined chip board container 
inside diameter of 6 inches 


Ottawa, Ill. 


4 Louden Playground Equipment, Ottawa 


with 
ind i height 



































of 12 inches for collecting samples of con 
7 | has innounced a very complete ill- crete. By the use of the > containers 
; | line of playground apparatus, which .mples can be taken on the job and cured 
ludes not only the old favorites such without the loss of any moisture They 
3 me rry-go-rounds, giant strides, slides, may be shij ped promptly to a laboratory 
vings and seesaws, but various new items , readily stored on the job 
original design as well. The new lin ; 
i being built by an organization with Pump Control by Electrically 
re than sixty years of successful exper- Qennted Bea » Satin 
nce in the building of steel equipment 4 rates satstapende eee 
[he principal item of the line is the An instrument which 1utomatically 
Louden Giant Whirl-Around, with a ikes and bre iks an electric cire ut ac 
icity for amusing fifty or more ording to changes in pressure, has | 
yungsters at one time with safety. This 
ture of equipment is almost a com 
playground in itself. 
¥ 
: 
Sleeves for Reinforcing Dowels 
ind Form Bolts 
; The use of dowels placed through Lhe 
nsion joints on concrete roads is be- 
; \ing standard practice in many states 
Vhere proper care is not taken in placing 
ese dowels and providing space for ex- THE MERCOID CONTROL 
nsion, great damage results from ex- UNIT 
nsion of the dowels. A heavy water- 
wofed chip board sleeve has been devel- developed by the American Radiator Co 
4 ed by the Cleveland Container Co., Accessories Division, 40 West 40th Street 
10630 Berea Road, Cleveland. Ohio. which New York, under the name Mercoid 
snugly over the end of the dowe ] and trols The outst inding features ar i: 4 
stopped automatically 34-inch from the 
{ by an inner sleeve which provides f— CocaTion oF wencon 
" . . bag A ARTING w 
le room for expansion. This dowel 
is now standard for state highway ' ea ee rere 
nstruction in New Jersey and is also = 
a by contractors in a number of other 5 seer om == 
s. The sleeves are supplied in any f = 
gths and diameters desired. i 
\s a means of facilitating the removal 1 ‘7 ( i 6 
ha ncrete form bolts, the Cleveland os 
Container Co. has developed 3-ply para wencontRon | 
ed paper tubes which are slipped o | - 
form bolts and from which the bolts : mae } 6 
removed when the concrete has set bj al WJ 
the mts have been taken of. Te QU leg 
: } y, so that they may bi Fi 
sed on many more jobs in a similar way = = — 
r} UZaas ss abed aoe eed 
ve Paper tubes remain in the concrete 4 ~yprcAL MERCOID INSTALLATION IN A 
‘he use of these tubes results in a s SEWER MANHOLE 
ny WATERPROOFED \ DOWEL - 
| HIP BOARD SLEEVE SS 
‘iid — [ UL 
i car 


THE DOWEL SLEEVE, SHOWING EXPANSION CHAMBER 


oe 
| ’ 
) ws \ T 
> \\ ! 
hg 
I 848 Mercoid Control 
M \ B rticularly designed 
r Ss juids that will not 
) | his reason they are 
! ! 1 for the control of 
ss ng el d tanks on water 
or t central pumping stations on 
rs only requirement 1s that tl 
ntrol I be placed where it will 
Tec 1 by the ilsation of the 
his type of installation eliminates floats 
nd rods, and is not affected by dirt ‘ 
r fros An aluminum moisture-proof 
ox can be furnished where the control is 


<posed to the weather The iccompany- 
g illustration shows a Model 848 Mer- 
d control, and also an installation in a 
Vuige I mn 

A New Roller Greens Mower 

ork er mit 

ld, the Id P Lawn Mower ¢ 

Lansing, Mich.., | I i \ 
ype } g-7 Ter yw vi } 

mber « A res his 

ght, weighing only 47 nds and 

1 pound hen eq d compl 








| 








IHE NEW IDEAL ROLLER GREENS MOWER 


WITH HIGH-SPEED 1-INCH DIAMETER 
CUTTING REEL 
I 
i i 
} 
igh g 
star ] } ) g eq i 
h |} , gs hose on th | } y 
djustable to take up end pl 
lhe grass-box is of all-ster nstrus 
rigidly built and designed in combir 
th the deflector to hand! g? 
nder all conditions efficier 











THE AMERICAN 


DoDpDGeE BROTHERS 
A 2 FF a O23 2 


The complete line of Trucks. Buses and Motor Coaches 
which Dodge Brothers have been manufacturing and selling 
under the name of Graham Brothers now take the name of 


their makers—Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches have always been 
powered by Dodge Brothers engines. For years they have 
been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge Brothers plants 


according to Dodge Brothers standards. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches are sold, as they 


always have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 


For Power, Speed, Safety, Economy, Fine Appearance and 
Dependability, Dodge Brothers Trucks, Buses and Motor 
Coaches will continue to merit that high public regard which 
impels keen businessmen to buy them at a rate of more than 


a million dollars’ worth a week. 


DopGeE BROTHE 
TRUCKS 


BUSES AND MOTOR COACHES 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 








